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THE FOLK BOOKS OF FRANCE. 


WE promised a second paper on the 
Folk Books of France—the literature 
of the colporteur—and after an inter- 
val, we here redeem our pledge. 
Taking the subjects in the order 
adopted by M. Nisard, with whose 
curious book we have already ac- 
quainted the reader, we find our- 
selves next called on to treat of those 
books of the people which affect to 
treat of morality and religion. In 
noticing these treatises, our author, 
evidently a man of religious feeling, 
had to proceed with much circum- 
spection. While respecting the mo- 
tives of the original writers, he felt 
himself obliged in many cases to 
object to the forms in which the 
instruction was conveyed and to the 
undue importance assigned to certain 
acts of assumed piety, and the im- 

licit faith placed in their efficacy. 
Thus he was liable to incur the 
censure of many estimable and well- 
meaning poe who are more occu- 
pied with the externals than the 
essential spirit of piety. Many of the 
cheap devotional treatises have suf- 
fered sad corruptions during the lapse 
of two hundred years, from the 
thorough neglect shown in their 
editing. The publishers of cheap 
books looked much more closely after 
the profit to be got by issuing large 
numbers at a minimum outlay, than 


after the correctness of the subject 
matter. 

While admitting the soundness of 
morality in the “Remedies against 
Sin and Temptations,” by an Ecclesi- 
astic of the diocese of Besancon, M. 
Nisard judges that parts of the 
volumes are better kept from, than 
submitted to, the notice of the young. 
However, dissuasion from immorality 
can scarcely be made more effective 
than in such passages as this:— 


“ Behold the misfortunes into which we 
are drawn by impurity, the sorrows and the 
shameful ills it brings in its train, the cut- 
ting chagrins and the secret pangs, the 
cruel remorse of conscience, the shame, the 
confusion, the repugnance to confession, the 
ignominy, and the disgrace which the vi- 
cious young man brings on himself and his 
family. Consider the hard servitude which 
renders the voluptuary the slave of sin, the 
slave of the dev§l, the slave of his vile 
body, the slave of a wretched creature for 
whom he sacrifices his soul, the slave and 
public victim of the contempt of all good 
people, even the libertines themselves. The 
sensualist has nothing of man but the ap- 
pearance. His passions brutalize him, and 
deprive him of the reason, the heart, and 
the disposition of the estimable man, and 
leave him nothing but the propensities of 
the beast.” * 


The worthy clergyman of Besan- 
gon had no better opinion of the 
military profession as a school of 
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morality than might a conscientious 
preacher of our own times. 


“Whenever military men assemble, 
there the female sex are much to be pitied; 
let them be on their guard. There is no 
artifice which a young soldier undet the 
influence of passion will not employ to se- 
duce and ruin the woman whom he wishes 
to gain over. He resorts to disguise, to 
insinuation ; he becomes the honourable, the 
polished, the graceful man. He is obliging, 
he even becomes the hypocrite, the devotee, 
to gain on prudent young women. Let her 
never lay aside a pious timidity, let her 
not listen to them, nor receive their letters 
nor presents. Let her despise their promises, 
their caresses, their railleries, and deride 
their menaces. If she acts otherwise she 
will be lost.” 


Mentor when most desirous of 
rendering Telemachus a modest,virtu- 
ous youth, never thought of leaving 
him among some dissolute young folk 
for a day or two that he might see 
vice in its proper ugliness; and with 
this trite remark we lay aside the well- 
intentioned work, and take up “ The 
Wise Child of Three Years of Age; 
containing the questions which the 
Emperor Adrian proposed to him 
and the answers which the child 
made.” This isa little work which 
has gained nothing by its numerous 
editions since the end of the fifteenth 
century. A few of the demands and 
replies are subjoined. 


Q@ What is man? 

A. The image of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Q. What is woman? 

A. The image of death. 

Q. At what hour did Adam eat the for- 
bidden fruit? 

A. At the hour of terce (nine, a.m. ), 
and he was cast out of Paradise at nones 
( three, p.m.) 

Q. What place is that where it never 
rains, and water shall never fall? 

A, The valley of Gelboa. 


THE PARABLES OF FATHER BONAVENTURE. 


A popular book of the type of the 
“Legenda Aurea” of Voragine is the 
“ Parables of Father Bonaventure,” 
of which the first edition sevenees in 
1760, the author being Father Giran- 


deau, a Jesuit, successive editions 
differing delightfully from each other 
and from the original. The story of 
one of the parables quoted by our 
author was not improbably founded 
on a literal fact. A 
happening once to fall 


panies 
eep in the 
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same room where he had a basketful 
of these reptiles, found himself on 
awaking, neck, body, head, and all en- 
veloped in their folds, the heat of his 
body having drawn them from their 
cold prison. He gave himself up for 
lost, but one of his family coming 
into the room, and seeing his danger, 
placed a vessel full of warm milk 
near the bed. One after another, they 
unwound themselves and hastened 
into the vessel, from which the terri- 
fied man soon withdrew them singly, 
and killed them. Henceforth he gave 
up his perilous trade, the sight, nay 
the very thought, of a viper, causing 
him to shudder. 

Parable No. 2 is very ingenious. 
Two clowns seeing a young boy push 
with one hand a large beam across a 
pool began to talk to each other of 
the extreme lightness of the wood, 
which though so large was so easily 
moved. The carpenter to whom the 
beam was coming overhearing the 
wise discourse, addressed them : “My 
friends, if you lift this light piece of 
timber when it comes to the bank, 
one at each end, and lay it high and 
dry on the sod for me, I will give you 
twelve francs. If you are not able, 
then you must yoke your oxen to it, 
drag it up, and hand me six francs. 
My neighbour, the tavern-keeper, will 
hold the stakes.” They cheerfully 
accepted the offer, and of course, had 
to resort to the aid of the beasts, and 
withdraw the six francs from their 
pockets. Here is the excellent appli- 
cation :— 


“Tn the vast pool of the world in which 
we swim, our sins swim with us, and do not 
appear half their proper size. We conceal 
half of them from men by a deceptive bear- 
ing, and half from ourselves by dissimula- 
tion, by excuses, by forgetfulness. They 
further appear light as floating among the 
false maxims of the world, and in the tor- 
rent of bad examples which authorize them, 
But when we attempt to draw them out of 
this medium, and present them at the tri- 
bunal of God, then they appear as they 
really are, of enormous bulk and weight. 
When these shameful actions, these secret 
frauds, these calumnies, these perverse in- 
tentions, are drawn out from under the 
water, and confronted, not with the usages 
of the world, but the law of the gospel, not 
with the corruption of men, but with the 
sanctity of God, then, ah then, we shall be 
sensible of their enormity, their immense 
weight. Let us then efface them by peni- 
tence before quitting the world, that we 
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may not be crushed by them when we 
appear before the judge.” 


A third parable, equally ingenious, 
but requiring nicer manipulation, is 
the “Modern Joseph.” A duchess 
hearing a young clergyman preach 
at the reception of a nun, took the 
liberty of falling in love with him, 
and inviting him on some pretence to 
pay her a visit. Unthinkingly he 
accepted the invitation, and the lady 
made no secret of her wishes. Seeing 
him somewhat surprised, she told 
him she had read about Potiphar’s 
wife, and warned him to dread her 
resentment. Our modern Joseph had 
more mother wit than his great pro- 
i He said he was fasting the 
whole day, and requested some re- 
freshment. The hint was sufficient. 
Bells were rung, servants came, and 
a good collation made its appear- 
ance. Josephus Secundus ate and 
drank like a man that was hungry, 
talked pleasantly in the presence of 
the attendants, and before they had 
removed the things, assumed his hat, 
gracefully thanked the lady for her 
hospitality, and took leave. What- 
ever she thought or felt on the 
subject, this prudent piece of manage- 
ment left her no pretext for an accu- 
sation against the offender. 


THE SINNER'S MIRROR. 


One of the earliest books of piety 
(some of the manuscripts bearing the 
date 1324) was the “ Speculum Hum- 
an Salvationis.” It was written in 
Latin verse, and adorned with 192 
illustrations. It was printed in the 
first half of the fifteenth century (the 
illustrations being roughly cut on 
wood), and had for associates in the 
good work, the “ Ars bene moriendi” 
(The Art of Dying well), and the 
“Historia Veteris et Novi Testa- 
menti,” commonly called “ Biblia 
Pauperum” (The Bible of the Poor). 
These are probably the originals of a 
still widely diffused book alleged to 
be composed by some Reverend 
Fathers Capucins. The title begins 
thus, “ The Mirror of the Sinner,” but 
is too long for quotation. Every page 
has a representation of a heart sur- 
mounted by the human head; an eye 
and a star are cut in the upper part 
of the heart, and according as the 
soul is plunged in sin or restored to 
grace it is differently tenanted. When 
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sunk in sin the peacock (pride), the 
lion or bull (anger), the swine (glut- 
tony), the serpent (envy), the tor- 
toise (sloth), &c., have possession. 
In the plates representing a better 
order of things these hellish inmates 
are driven out, and the interior is 
occupied with pious emblems. Under- 
neath areexplanations and encourage- 
ments to piety. 

Literature and piety would suffer 
no loss by the excision of nostrums, 
such as the one quoted below, which 
have crept into the carelessly edited 
coe of the pedlars, no one knows 

ow. 


“ Copy of a blessing sent from heaven 
on the prayer of the venerable Coloman 
(qu. Carloman, eldest son of Charles Martel) 
to King Tibery (Thierry), his father, against 
all his enemies wherever they may be, and 
approved by Pope Charles Leo, who also 
sent it to his brother.” 


The learned writer explains how 
King Tibery going to the wars re- 
quested his son Coloman, the abbot, 
to obtain for him a blessing (charm 
would be a more appropriate term), 
to preserve him from the perils of 
the field. And the charm came in 
course to the devout son from heaven. 
The cautious king first tried its effi- 
cacy on a criminal, who on due ex- 
hortation, repeated the prescribed 
prayers, &c., and afterwards braved 
the axe, the flames, water, and poison 
with the utmost composure. The 
convinced and edified Tibery got 
several copies of the “ blessing,” 
nicely engrossed, sent them to his 
chief warriors, and the campaign 
came to a glorious termination. Char- 
les Leo will be found with as much 
facility among the list of Popes as 
Coloman wot Tibery among the 
abbots and kings. 


CURES BY CHARMS, 


While much of the literature and 
science of the time was confined to 
religious houses, it might be reason- 
ably expected that the inmates knew 
as much or more of medicine as out- 
side aap. rsey Patients resorting to 
monk or nun for cures for ordinary 
ailments, and finding relief shared 
their gratitude between the sainted 
patron of the house and the living 
operator. In many instances the 
cure was altogether attributed to 





spiritual influence, and in time, prayers 
having much of the character of 
charms, were considered by the un- 
critical crowd quite suflicient with- 
out swallowing pill or bolus. So 
among the people’s books a volume 
insinuated itself, giving the prayers 
and charms effective for the cure of 
all mortal ills. One extract from this 
unauthorized volume shall be given. 
It prescribesa charm against the tooth- 
ache, which, substituting St. Peter 
for St. Apollina, may be, or might 
have been sometime since, found 
in vogue among our own peasantry. 


“Saint Apollina the divine, sitting at 
the foot of a tree, on a marble stone, our 
Saviour (for better fortune) passing by, 
said to her, ‘Apollina, what ails thee?’ ‘I 
am here, O Divine Master, for pain, not 
for grief. Iam here for my head, for my 
blood, and for my tooth-ache.’ ‘ Apollina, 
thou hast faith. Turn round, and if it be 
a drop of blood it shall dry, if it be a worm 
it shall die.’” 


The rest of the charm consists 
merely of authorized prayers of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and needs 
no quotation. 

Different saints were called on for 
different ailments. Our own Saint 
Fiachra and Saint Agricola were in- 
voked for blessings on the crops. 
St. Boniface, St. Owen, St. Francis, 
&c., were each supposed to lend their 
influence in the cure of particular 
ailments. The Spaniards, we may 
mention, are less particular than even 
the French, in their treatment of such 
matters. Think of a saint swearing 
by the planet Venus ! 


SPECIMENS OF BAD CONFESSIONS, 


For a book of sound sense, and good 
intention, and genuine humour into 
the bargain, commend us toa volume 
composed about the beginning of last 
century and having for title : 


“ The correct self-accusation of the true 
penitent, in which is taught the mode to be 
avoided, and the mode to be observed in 
declaring one’s sins. By R. P. P. Chaurend, 
Missionary Jesuit.” Trayes, 1724. 


The work consists of four dia- 
logues—the Ist, between the confes- 
sor and the stupid penitent who 
confesses nothing ; 2nd, between the 
confessor and the stupid, but cunning 
penitent, who is not explicit ; the 
ard, deals with the penitent, who says 
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too much ; the 4th, presents the in- 
structed and judicious penitent. With 
the last-named we have no concern, 
as he plainly and contritely acknow- 
ledges his sins and their number to 
the best of his recollection, not so 
with some of the others. In this 
manner proceeded the improvement 
of the stupid, but self-willed peni- 
tent : 


“Confessor. Have you committed any 
sins since you were last at confession ? 

“ Penitent. Ah, my father! a great deal 
too many; thank God, however. We are 
great sinners; we offend every hour, every 
minute; poor wretches! Jed culpa! 

‘*C. Explain if you have committed any 
sin. Have you detracted? 

“P, Well, well! If I have sworn I 
beg God’s pardon; if I have detracted I 
beg God’s pardon. I was at confession six 
months ago. 

“C, How many times have you sworn? 

“ P. Very often. 

““C. Make some approach to the number 
of times. 

‘“‘ P. Much oftener than I ought. 

“C. Well, make some guess. 

“ P. Oh, so often, I’m sure I can’t say. 

““C. Is it ten or a hundred times ? 

“ P. Yes, father, as often as you think 
proper. 

* C. Have you told lies? 

“* P. Yes, father, but who could help it ? 

“ C. Have you scolded in anger ? 

“ P. Yes, father, but my wife is to blame. 
She is so bad that she puts me in a passion 
every moment. 

“C, Have you beaten her? 

“P. Yes, father, but she richly de- 
served it. 

“C, Have you stolen anything ? 

“ P. Yes, father,—a bushel of wheat 
from my master, but that’s not much. 

** C, What is the value? 

“ P. A crown. 

“ C, You must repay it. 

“ P. But he has kept back a crown of 
my wages. 

“C. Why so? 

“ P, Because I broke an instrument of 
that value.” 


The poor confessor finds it a diffi- 
cult matter to convince him that he 
is bound to restitution, and equally 
difficult to persuade him that the 
mere intention of reconciliation with 
an enemy, or of making restitution 
at some future time is not sufficient. 
He is obliged to speak roundly to him. 


“C, The will is unavailing if not effica- 
cious. You must do what you possibly 
can. As you have so often deceived your 
confessors, I cannot depend on you. Go, 
and be reconciled to your brother, and make 
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restitution of the property stolen, and then 
come for absolution.” 


But the perverse penitent wishes 
for immediate absolution, and on the 
confessor’s keeping to his fixed pur- 
pose he exclaims, “ I have never seen 
such a confessor. You will be the 
cause of my not coming to confession 


again.” 

“ C. Unfortunate man, you show plainly 
enough that you are not in a fit state to 
make a worthy confession. Withdraw. 

“ P, So you won't give me absolution ? 

“C, I cannot till you be reconciled with 
your brother, and make restitution. 

* P. You will not ? 

“¢. No. 

“ P, Well then I declare I'll go and turn 
Huguenot.” 


Severe exercise this for the poor 
priest, but let the reader reserve some 
additional pity for him when his next 
og a village gossip, has done with 

im. 


“ P. Good day, father, and a happy fes- 
tival! How are you in health? 

“C, Proceed with your confession. How 
long since the last ? 

“ P, Oh, not long, for, thank God, I 
make a constant practice of it since I heard 
a preaciter say that we don’t know the day 
nor the hour when we may be called away. 

“ C, Mention exactly the time. 

‘“ P, I always confess the first Sunday 
of the month, and all the principal festivals, 
for I belong to the order of the Rosary, the 
Scapular, the Cord of St. Francis, and 
many others. . I would have con- 
fessed last Sunday, but there was so much 
to be done at home that only last Mass was 
a little later than usual I would have lost it. 

“C. Cannot you say at once how long 
since your last confession ? 

“P. A month exactly, for it was the 
14th of last month, and we are now at the 
15th current. Count, father, and you will 
find it correct. 

“C. That will do; proceed. 

“ P, I have the worst boy in the world. 
He swears, he beats his sisters, he steals all 
he can to gamble with it. The other day 
he lost his hat—— 

“ C. Confess your own sins only. 

“ P, And indeed his sister is worse. I 
must call her ten times in the morning be- 
fore she rises, and if I send her to the town 
she stops at every door like the miller’s 
ass. She gabbles with every one she meets, 
and then I beat her. Don’t I do right, 
father ? 

“¢. It is your own faults you are to 
reveal, not those of your children. 

“ P. Ah, talking of fauits, there is a wo- 
man in our street I think the very worst in 
the world. She swears, she quarrels with 
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every one. No one can endure her, not 
even her husband. And then she drinks. 
Do you wish to know hername? It is—— 

“C. Don’t name her on any account! 
You are not to mention people’s names nor 
their faults. 

“ P, She is coming just after me, Scold 
her well; you can’t be too severe. 

“C, Silence, I say! Mention nothing 
at confession but your own sins.” 


Alas! she acknowledged that she 
had cursed one of her neighbours, 
but in order to arrive at the fact, 
the pet clergyman had to listen 
to the long history of preparation 
for market, half a day’s delay at 
the market, her return home with- 
out her neighbour, and finally her 
swearing at some one who had stolen 
a portion of her manure-heap in her 
absence. 

Being at last driven into a corner, 
she bursts out— 


‘*T have sworn at my son, at my daugh- 
ter, at the servant boy, at the journeyman, 
at my neighbour, at his wife. I have said 
to the child, ‘May you burst! you do-no- 
thing, you jackass, you thief, you drunkard, 
you wine-bag, you gallows-bird, you bri- 
gand, you rascal, you’” &c., &., &e. 


She enters on a new system equally 
tiresome. 


“My father, I have sworn; my father, 
a lied ; my father, I have murmured,’ 
Cc. 


“ C,—Leave out ‘ my father.’ 

“* P.—-I have scolded, I accuse myself; 
I have murmured, I accuse myself; I have 
detracted, I accuse myself; I have sworn, 
I accuse myself,” &c. 


After ringing some further changes, 
she all at once breaks out— 


“Ah, father, I have committed a very 
great sin. I'll be damned for it. I must 
confess it to you though my former con- 
fessor forbade me to mention it again, I 
beat my mother. 

“ C,—Beat your mother! unhappy crea- 
ture, this is a reserved case; and when did 
it happen? 

** P.—When I was four years old. 

“C.—You simpleton! Whatever chil- 
dren do before they come to the age of 
reason is not imputed to them as sin. What 
else? 

“* P,—I have worked on a Sunday, 

“ C,What work? 

““ P.—Put a stitch in my little boy's 
collar. 

““C.—That is not worth the telling. 
Anything else? 

“P.—Oh yes, father; I have blag. 
phemed. 
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“* C.—How? 

“P.—I called my cow a b——, and I 
swore at my child ten thousand times since 
my last confession. 

“ C.—Ten thousand times ! 

“ P.—Oh, I mean seven or eight times, 
but I always wish to be outside the mark.” 


She employs mere formulas which 
serve no purpose. 


“P.—I have not loved God with all 
my heart, with all my soul, and with all 
my strength, nor my neighbour as myself. 
I have not approached the sacrament with 
due preparation, nor the contrition neces- 


“C.—In that case go away, and return 
when you are in better disposition. 

“ P.—But I did all I could, father. 

“*C.—Well then, you should not have 
made this last accusation. 

** P.—I have not given my first thoughts 
to God. 

“C.—Have you given Him your second 
or third? All this is no better than lost 
time.” 


In consideration for the readers’ 
time we omit the rest. 

The picture runs to caricature, 
but it gives an idea, though ex- 
aggerated, of what confessors suffer 
at the tongues of some of their peni- 
tents, male and female, the last espe- 
cially. 


NOELS OR CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


It is supposed that the many cir- 
cumstances found added to the facts 
detailed in the sacred writings and 
the authentic lives of saints first ap- 

red in themes written by students 
in their colleges at the desire of their 
tutors. The simple narrative being 
given they embroidered it with orna- 
ments of their own invention, but 
which they considered suitable to the 
subject and homogeneous with its 
spirit. 

The devoutly-minded but indif- 
ferently gifted composers of the 
“ Bible of Noels” which has been in 
existence since the early part of the 
sixteenth century, felt no scruple 
about adding to or ornamenting the 
simple gospel narrative of the great 
mysteries connected with Christmas 
and the ensuing festivals. The ori- 

inal, printed at Lyons in 153d by 
bastian Griffin, bears for title,— 


“ Natal chant, containing seven carols, 
one chant pastoral, one chant royal, with a 
mystery of the Nativity represented by 
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personages, composed in verbal and musical 
imitation of divers chants, taken from the 
Holy Scripture and illustrated by it.” 


The author was a certain Barthe- 
lemy Aneau, and he strung his 300 
verses more or less to the popular airs 
of the day. In the simple rude min- 
strelsy the poet beginning with the 
promulgation of the decree of Au- 
gustus, tells the whole history of the 
winter journey from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem, and the ensuing mira- 
culous events. We must present a 
few specimens of the poesy in which 
the narrative is told. Re. — 
comes home after an anxious day’s la- 
bour and announces to his holy 
Spouse— 


‘* Marie, what a sorrow 

Will now seize you, 

And fill your heart 
With displeasure! 

Just now I have listened 
To a decree, 

That we must quit Nazareth 
Without delay. 


“T shall take the instruments 

Of my trade, 

All the tools and appliances 
Of a carpenter, 

In order to earn our support, 
For I believe 

That we there must remain 
For more than a month.” 


Arriving at Bethlehem they cannot 
find a lodging ; and at last the troubled 
and tender husband says to his dear 
and wearied companion,— 


“T have searched throughout in vain 
Without finding place of rest, 
Nor house as yet unfilled. 
Let us seek the suburb, Mary, 
There without doubt 
We shall obtain lodging.” 


Entering this suburb and still un- 
successful, Joseph goes to purchase a 
candle, asks its price, and the woman 
of business answers,— 


“Its price is exactly six sous 
Without reduction of a farthing. 
That is my price to all buyers, 

I pledge you my honest word. 
But what seek you so late, 
And why wandering at random?” 


Learning their situation the kind 
creature laments her want of power 
to give them room. She points outa 
rough steep path leading to a cavern, 
- addressing herself to Joseph 
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**T will not take your six sous. 
For love of the Holy Person 
Who is in your company, 
I give it with free heart.” 
She adds some dry billets to warm 
them, and sends her servants to show 
the way. 
“‘ Good evening then, good people: 
Good evening, good night, Madam. 
Light the way, my children. 
God send you a good night : 
Good-bye till to-morrow.” 


With the exception of the rhymes 
this version of ours is not a whit less 
ote than the original. Amid the 

omely phraseology and the homely 
imagery may be discovered an earnest 
and pious spirit. The shepherds re- 
turning home relate to their wives the 
wonders which they have witnessed, 
and a great commotion ensues. 

“* Come neighbour, hasten, 
Be ready at once; 
And you, Catherine, 
Where are you loitering ? 
You're surely not busy, 
Pray have you time 
To see the young mother ?’ 

‘I am coming down 

All in a moment. 
Could any one loiter 
On such an occasion ? 
I'm looking for linen 
And curtains also 
For the dear King of Angels, 
The infant so fair!’” 


A villager thus expresses her fears,— 
“The guard at the door 
Shall drive us away, 
And such being the case 
Who then can enter? 
Not plainly-dressed women, 
Not poverty, 
But ladies so grand, 
And people of quality.” 

But the comforting reply is given— 
“Tll founded fear, needless care, for 
at the entry there shall be seen nei- 
ther tall sentinels, nor buff-coats, nor 
halberts, nor muskets.” 

The ordinary English reader would 
scarcely sympathise with the learned 
editor in his warm appreciation of 
these old carols. On this side of the 
strait we are not prepared to regard 
the sublime subjects of which they 
sing through the homely medium 
furnished by the old singers. M. Ni- 
sard thus expresses his approbation 
little modified by those circumstances 
which would jar terribly on the 
nerves of the Briton aon of the 
Church of Rome or of England. 
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“ Tf I were not restricted in space I would 
not spare the reader a line of the other two 
chants. I feel such pleasure in this poetry 
at once religious, pastoral, and domestic. 
In its principal object which is the most 
sublime and most affecting mystery of our 
religion and in the communication thereof 
made to shepherds in preference to all other 
classes, it sufficiently indicates its pastoral 
and religious character. But as to style it 
is the most homely imaginable, thoroughly 
marked by the loose and liberal fashion in 
which small shopkeepers discuss the news 
of the day. I must even remark that St. 
Joseph and the Blessed Virgin herself are 
not exempt from prolixity, but their 
conversation is limited to answering the 
queries proposed to them. They speak of 
themselves, their household affairs, their 
domestic troubles, their sentiments, with 
the complaisance of easy citizens who are 
pleased to find their neighbours interested 
about their affairs, and are happy to afford 
full information.” 


Among the metrical legends of a 
religious cast the following, of which 
the outlines are here given, have been 
popular time out of mind. 


OUR LADY OF LIESSE. 


Three Christian knights being 
made captives in the Holy Wars, 
were earnestly importuned by the 


Sultan to renounce their faith. As 
they remained firm, he sent his 
daughter into the prison to try if she 
could do better for the cause of Ma- 
hound. But the chevaliers spoke’ so 
feelingly to her concerning the Sa- 
viour and His divine Mother, that 
she earnestly begged them to show 
her the image of Our Lady. They 
requested a piece of wood to carve 
her resemblance, though they were 
ignorant of the art, but an angel 
coming to their aid, so sweet and 
heavenly was the expression given to 
the countenance that Ismerie became 
a Christian on the moment. Putting 
the knights at liberty she set out in 
their company for France. Waking 
out of the first sleep they took on 
their journey, they found themselves 
in Picardie as appears in these verses 
which are given as a specimen of the 
poetry. 
“ Voyant un jeune berger 

Jouant du flageolet, 

L’un de ces gentilhommes 

Lui a dit, ‘mon ami, 

Quel pays est-ce ici, 

Et dis moi ou nous sommes.’ 
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“ Le petit bergerot 
Répond un peu de mots, 
* Vous étes en Picardie, 
Tout proche de Marchais, 
D’ou Monsieur pour le vrai 
Est esclave en Turquie.’” 


The ease and speed of the passage 
can only be matched by the ease and 
simplicity of the style in which the 
legend is told. 

The mother of the knights behold- 
ing her sons and the strange lady from 
her bower window, ran in haste to 
welcome and embrace them. Ismerie 
soon received baptism and confirma- 
tion, and a church was built to our 
Lady of Liesse in which the mira- 
culous image was placed. 


GENEVIEVE OF BRABANT. 


The beauteous and pious Gene- 
viéve became the wife of the Count 
Palatine Siffroi, who was obliged to 
depart for the wars soon after the 
marriage. Golo the steward under 
whose protection she had been left, 
not succeeding in corrupting her 
virtue, accused her of adultery. His 
accusation being strengthened by,that 
of a sorceress, Siffroi deputed two of 
his followers to take her and her 
child into the forest and kill them. 
They however contented themselves 
with abandoning them,—and pre- 
sented the tongue of a hound as that 
of the lady to her incensed husband. 
A wolf brought a skin to cover the 
child, and he was suckled by a hind 
who supplied the office of the poor 
mother, exhausted by the hardships 
of her new state. 

The sorceress being about to be 
burned some seven years later, re- 
vealed the innocence of Genevieve, 
and the heart-sore husband inflicted 
deserved punishment on Golo. Igno- 
rant of the preservation of his wife 
and son, and following the chase, he 
was led a long distance by a hind 
which at last took refuge in the 
cavern that had served for shelter to 
his innocent wife and his child. He 
there saw a woman crouched behind 
a rock, covered by her long luxuriant 
hair alone. At her request he threw 
her his cloak, and requested to knop 
her history. She had need but of 
few words to convince him that his 
beloved countess was before him. 
She was soon clasped to his breast, 
and her savage life brought to a 
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close. After her death, Siffroi while 
again engaged in the chase, was con- 
ducted to the same cavern by deer 
and dogs. He understood the circum- 
stance in a providential light, and he 
and his son ended their days as her- 
mits, first building a magnificent 
church on the spot, and laying the 
sainted countess therein in a rich 
shrine. The art displayed in this 
legend is of a very rude order, and 
the illustrations absolutely frightful. 
There is more than one English ver- 
sion of it extant. 


LEGEND OF 8ST. HUBERT. 


This saint is the patron of hunters, 
as every reader of “Quentin Dur- 
ward” knows. He was son of Ber- 
trand, Duke of Aquitaine and Uberne, 
sister of Saint Odo. Being dis- 
gusted while at the court in Paris 
with the tyrannical proceedings of 
the grand master of the palace, he 
retired to the court of his cousin, 
Pepin, King of Austrasia, near Liege, 
where he wedded Floribane, daughter 
of Dagobert of Louvain. 

One day while chasing a stag, and 
thinking himself on the point of 
capturing him, he beheld a luminous 
crucifix standing between the antlers 
of the phantom, and heard these 
words as proceeding from its mouth 
“Hubert, Hubert, how long will 
ou spend your time without profit ? 

now you not that you were born 
to know, love, and serve God, your 


Creator !” 
. 


The astonished hunter alighted, 
fell on his knees, and besought in- 
struction. This was afterwards im- 
varted to him by the Bishop of 
faestricht. In time he was conse- 
crated bishop, founded Liege, and 
transferred his episcopal seat thereto. 
The manual detailing the legend is 
thus entitled— 


“The Lifeof the Great St. Hubert, Founder 
and Patron of the City of Liege, and of the 
Ardennes. To which are added numerous 
Canticles.” 


A manuscript of his life in good 
reservation is shown in the Royal 
ibrary at the Hague. It is dated 
1455, and is enriched with thirteen 
fine illuminated drawings, executed 
by Van Eyck and his sister. The 


earliest printed life was issued at 
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Paris 1510 to 1530, and has often 
been reprinted. 

Our saint was, and still is, held in 
great veneration in the Low Countries 
and Northern France. His aid is 
invoked against madness, evil spirits, 
fevers, and lightning. He is the 
special patron of hunters, and his 
novena was observed in a particu- 
larly careful and zealous spirit. Be- 
sides the ordinary devotions the de- 
vout client was careful to sleep in 
clean white sheets. He never stooped 
during the nine days to drink at 
fountain or river. He was privileged 
to drink red or white wine, or claret 
mixed with -water. He might eat 
white or brown bread, pork not more 
than a year old, fish, and hard eggs(no 
great mortification in all this !). He 
was not allowed to comb his hair for 
forty days! Let us hope that this 
regulation was not strictly enforced. 
But as the saint’s most earnest clients 
were found among hunters, forest- 
rangers, &c.—men using the comb 
only once a fortnight or so, perhaps 
this inconvenience was not so great 
as the fastidious and effeminate 
dwellers in cities might suppose. 


LEGEND OF SAINT ALEXIS. 


This is the subject of one of the 
canticles ‘accompanying the life of 
St. Hubert. Alexis (one who helps 
or heals), the son of a Roman sena- 
tor— 

‘*____. tout aimable, 
Des ses plus jeunes ans 
Etait trés charitable 
Aux pauvres indigents. 
Tous les biens et richesses 
Et superbes grandeurs 
Il avait en horreur.”’* 


Alexis thus well disposed, aban- 
doned the endearments of his family, 
and even of his bride on his very 
marriage day, and set out for Syria. 
There having given away all he pos- 
sessed, and submitted himself to the 
greatest privations, he at last took 
ship for Tarsus. The vessel being 
driven out of her course made land at 
Ostia, and there he bethought him of 
a severer penance than he had hither- 


* Alexis from his earliest years was most charitable to the indigent poor. 
and riches and lofty grandeurs he had in horror. 
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to undergone. He travelled to Rome, 
asked for shelter in his father’s house, 
was allowed a sleeping place under 
a staircase, continued for seventeen 
years to be the slave and the con- 
tempt of the household, to listen to 
the lamentations of his parents and 
his wife, and to look on these loving 
relatives pass by his wretched den 
without addressing a word to one of 
them. At last a brilliant light was 
seen to issue from his lair, and a 
voice sounded in the ears of the 
master and mistress of the mansion, 
“ Alexis the beloved has expired with- 
in your walls.” The body of Alexis, 
with a divine beauty settled on the 
features, was discovered. The Pope 
and cardinals came in procession, and 
had it richly enshrined, and the name 
of St. Alexis was, as soon as could 
be, added to the calendar. 

None but a determined self-tor- 
menter could have endured the an- 
guish depicted in this verse : 


“Ses plus grandes souffrances 
C’est d’entendre les cris 
De la femme dolente, 
Tout le jour que la nuit, 
Qui pleure et qui lamente, 
Disant, ‘ ou étes-vous 
Alexis mon epoux.’”+ 


The late Cardinal Wiseman com- 
posed a drama on this subject, which 
we believe continues to be a favourite 
piece with students when they enter- 
tain their tutors and relatives with 
dramatic performances at breaking 


p. 
The author of this interesting me- 
trical romance was scarcely as good a 


schoolsman as a poet. However 
anxigus a married Roman Catholic 
may be to assume Holy Orders, or 
even become a hermit, he must first 
obtain his wife’s full and free consent. 
We cannot reconcile ourselves to the 
conduct of young Alexis in taking 
his departure on his marriage day 
rather than the day before. We 
would have given him permission to 
endure austerities in his own person, 
but why render the life of the love- 
sick Olympia a long scene of misery ? 
These were unwarrantable poetic li- 
censes, assumed for the purpose of 


Goods 


+ “His greatest sufferings arose from listening to the cries of his sorrowing wife, whe 
wept and lamented day and night, crying, ‘ Where art thou O Alexis my spouse?’ ” 
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“piling up the agony,” and could 
not have occurred in the veritable 
acts of the saint. 

We have not space for more than 
the titles of several other established 
canticles and saintly legends, such as 
that of St. Margaret, St. Barbax, St. 
Regina, the Prodigal Son, the Sacri- 
tice of Isaac, St. Mary Magdalen’s 
Repentance, the History of Joseph, of 
Judith, and of St. Eustachius, the 
outline of this last-named being 
worth the setting forth. 

This saint being at first a Roman 
general of indifferent morals, has 
a conversation with the Saviour, and 
thoroughly converted, comes with 
his wife and two sons to the coast 
to take ship for Egypt. The impu- 
dent captain receiving his wife Theo- 
piste on board, leaves the husband 
and children on the strand, boasting 
that she must belong to himself 
henceforth. She however bids her 
husband be of good cheer, as no 

ower on earth is sufficient to turn 

er from the path of duty. At the 
moment when the anchor is raised 
and the sails unfurled, a lion runs 
off with one child, and a wolf with 
another, and Eustachius laments and 
folds his hands in imitation of a 
Greek choragus. He had been a war- 
rior of fame in Trajan’s army ; he 
now submits to herd sheep for a 
farmer. Meantime, Trajan being in 
difficulties for want of a general, 
sends in all directions for our saint. 
He is found, and obliged again to 
assume the truncheon. 

The two sons having survived and 
served in the army meet and re- 
cognise each other; soon after they 
find their mother, and all three 
search for the head of the family. 
Having discovered him in the gene- 
ral, and indulged in joy for the 
happy reunion, all are summoned to 
burn incense to the gods of the em- 
pire. They of course refuse, and the 
emperor exclaims : 


‘«* Enfermez le dans ce taureau d’irain, 
Sa femme aussi, ses deux enfants encore. 
C’est par le feu que j’en veux voir la fin, 
Pour apaiser nos grand dieux que j’a- 
dore,’” 


) 
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They reply : 

“* Doux Jésus Christ qui possede nos cceurs, 
Embrassez-les de vos divines flammes ; 
Nous vous prions de nous rendre vain- 

queurs, 
Et dans le ciel vouloir placer nos ames.’”* 


The martyrs after the momentary 
torture arrive at the ever-enduring fe- 
licity, and the curious poem con- 
cludes. 

Among the rhymed legends is found 
a very circumstantial one of St. Ni- 
cholas of Myra, under whose guar- 
dianship is placed the churches of 
St. Nicholas within and St. Nicholas 
without the walls of old Dublin. The 
life and miracles of our Saviour are 
told in prose, and also the life of 
St. Anne, mother of the Blessed 
Virgin. It would not be easy in 
our days to point out the authorities 
for all the details of the lives of St, 
Joachim and St. Anne, which are 
given in the “ Legenda Sanctz Annee” 
of Bart Kysteler published at Ar- 
gentina (Strasburg) in 1501. The ordi- 
nary people’s edition in use in France 
is taken from it. 

A portion of these pieces, espe- 
cially those in which the dialogue 
form is used, had their prototypes 
in the mysteries and moralities of 
the fourteenth century. None of 
these are extant in a perfect form. 


LAMENTATIONS. 


These lamentations (complaintes) 
are similar to the English tragedies of 
sixty or a hundred years ago, of some 
of which, such as the “ Yarmouth Tra- 
gedy, or Jemmy and Nancy,” we still 
retain many versesin memory. Among 
the French “Laments” occurs the 
tragedy of Pyramus and Thisbe, and 
others already well known to En- 

lish readers. One, quoted at consi- 

erable length by M. Nisard, de- 
tails a murder which occurred so late 
as 1817, at Rodez, in the south of 
France. 

A certain M. Fualdés, a magis- 
trate, was creditor of a couple of his 
neighbours named Bastide and Jau- 
sion. Besides, he had in his posses- 





* “*Shut him up in this brazen bull, his wife also, his children besides. I will that 
by fire they meet their fate, to appease the great gods whom I adore,’ d 

The Four Martyrs.—Sweet Jesus Christ, who possesest our hearts, enkindle them by 
thy flames. We beseech thee to render us victorious, and in heaven to place our souls.’” 
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sion certain papers sufficient to prove 
the last-named guilty of infanticide: 
They were aware of his having one 
day received a large sum of money, 
and on the same evening he received 
an invitation to a house in a certain 
street. Repairing to the place ap- 

inted in the dark, he was seized, 

lindfolded, gagged, drawn into 
a house of ill fame, and murdered. 
His body was thrown into the 
Aveyron, and Jausion getting into 
his house at the close of the same 
night, seized on his money and the 
paperscriminatory of himself. Bastide 
and Jausion, and their accomplices, 
were arrested, but there was not 
sufficient evidence to convict them. 
However a young woman who had 
repaired in man’s dress, and for no 
good purpose, to the same house on 
the fatal night, had witnessed from 
a neighbouring room all the circum- 
stances of the foul crime, and after 
much natural hesitation, she de- 
nuunced the guilty wretches. Three 
of the party, including Bastide and 
Jausion, were executed, and died 


~. 

he poetry of the Lamentation is 
on a par with our own Newgate 
Minstrelsy, a fact which the produc- 
tion of a couple of verses will con- 
firm to the reader's satisfaction. 


“‘ Ecoutez, peuples de France, 
Du royaume de Chili, 
Peuples de Russie aussi, 

Du Cap de Bonne Espérance, 
Le mémorable accident 
D’un crime trés conséquent. 


“A trois heures et demi, 
Le troisiéme jour de Juin, 
Cette bande d’assassins 
De la prison est sortie, 
Pour subir leur chatiment 
Aux termes du jugement.”* 


Very low and flat are many of the 
rhymed pieces in M. Nisard’s collec- 
tion, but none have succeeded in 
sinking beneath the level of the 
Rhodez Lamentation. 
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THE DANCE OF DEATH. 


The French call these pieces in 
which processions and dances com- 
posed of the dead and the living are 
represented, Danses Macabres, the 
name being a corruption of Macarius 
(Happy) one of the early solitaries of 
Egypt. An artist, by name Orcagna, 
in the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, painted on the walls of the 
Church of the Campo Santo, of Pisa, 
a succession of scenes representing 
the Last Judgment, the torments of 
hell, &c. In one department he re- 
presented Death speeding on towards 
a delightful scene where the great and 
the beautiful are enjoying life. He 
is bent on doing execution among 
them, while inattentive to the cries 
of many wretches tired of life, and. 
imploring him to give them their 
quietus. Opposite the bowers of 
gaiety and enjoymentare laboriousand 
religious men on the side of a moun- 
tain, working and praying, and in the 
valley three kings and their mistresses 
going to the chase are stopped by St. 
Macarius, who directs their attention 
to the appearance they will present 
after death in three coffins placed up- 
right by the side of the way. The 
bodiesare in variousstages of putrefac- 
tion, and one dismayed and disgusted 
monarch is holding his nose. 

Orcagna had borrowed from France 
the idea of the “Three Living and 
the Three Dead,” and France in turn 
seized on his conceptions, and on the 
south portal of the Church of the In- 
nocents were represented in relief the 
figures of the Legende Macabre. Suc- 
ceeding artists set the living and the 
dead at their dances, the grotesque 
enhancing (!) the good effect. It is 
thought that the funeral dances of 
ancient Egypt furnished the original 
notion. ‘The bass relicfs mentioned 
were executed in 1408, about half a 
century after Orcagna’s labours. In 
1424 the Danse Hnsates was exe- 
cuted by living performers at the 
Church of the Ieaoousie before the 
Duke of Bedford and Philip the Good. 


* “Hear ye people of France, and of the realms of Chili, people of Russia also, as 
well as those of the Cape of Good Hope, the memorable accident of a very remarkable 


crime. 


* At half-past three on the third day of June, this band of assassins issued from the 
prison to suffer their punishment according to the terms of the sentence,” 
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The earliest edition of a printed 
and engraved “Danse Macabre” was 
issued by Guyot Marchand in 1485. 
The only copy of this curious work 
known to exist is in the public library 
of Grenoble. Guyot issued edition 
after edition, and the designs were 
copied everywhere,—on church walls, 
margins of prayer books, handles of 
knives, &c. Hans Holbein’s “ Dance 
of Death” was originally published 
at Lyons in 1538. The popular copies 
are all printed from the edition of 
1728, which bore this title : 


“The grand Danse Macabre of Men and 
Women, modernized from the old French 
in the politest language of thistime. With 
the Debate between the Soul and the Body, 
the Complaint of the damned Soul, the 
Exhortation to live and die well, the Life of 
the evil Antichrist, and the fifteen Signs of 
Judgment. Troyes, printed by Jean An- 
toine Garnier.” 


Immediately under the title are 
represented four skeletons playing 
ey on a bagpipes, an organ, 
a harp, and a drum, the drummer 
managing a flute also. On the second 
pase, death in an imposing attitude, 

aring a slender coffin on one arm, 


and raising the other in the act of 
bespeaking attention, addresses man, 
aan euberis him to make good use 
of his time. After the repetition of 
the four figures on the first page, each 
issuing a feeling exhortation, comes 
the long train, each personage accom- 
panying a death, holding a discussion 
with him, and following him willingly 
or the reverse. These are the charac- 
ters that fill the designs,—a pope, an 
emperor, a cardinal, a legate, a duke, a 
patriarch, a constable, an archbishop, 
a knight, a bishop, a squire, an abbot, 
a city provost, an astrologer, a citizen, 
a canon, a merchant, a schoolmaster, 
aman at arms, a chartreux, a ser- 
geant, a monk, an usurer, a physician, 
a lover, a counsellor, a minstrel, a 
priest, a peasant, a gaoler, a pilgrim, a 
shepherd, a cordelier, a little child, a 
clerk, a hermit, an adventurer, and 
a sot. ‘ 

In one piece a Moor, standing on 
the summit of a tower, is lustily 
sounding a bugle (savans are not 
agreed on the subject of his dyties 
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and privileges), and the original de- 
sign 1s perpetuated by the three kings 
meeting their three corpses. The 
dialogues that accompany the designs 
are well calculated to make a strong 
impression on the minds of the un- 
educated people for whom they were 
intended, and who, in order to be 
moved, require objects that strike the 
eye as oll as the ear, and to be ad- 
dressed through more than one sense. 
Here is a sample of the edition of 
1728, modernized from the quaint 
style and orthography of 1486: 
“* Femmes mirez vos doux appas 

Dans cette triste sepulture ; 

Regardez ces os en un tas, 

Qui font horreur a la nature, 

Ils ont été d’états divers, — 

Reines, bergeres, grand dames, 

On ne sait plus, mangés des vers, 

S’ils sont os d’hommes ou de femmes.””* 


Some artists, especially those of 
Nuremburg, losing sight of the ori- 
ginal design of the work, would 
sketch nothing but frantic and out- 
rageous movements of skeletons and 
half-decayed bodies which could have 
no other possible effect than to disgust 
and horrify the spectator. M. Nisard 
has preserved one wood-cut of this 
class, which no person of excitable 
nerves can look on without pain. 


ANTICHRIST. 


The prophetic historian of this hor- 
rible personage was evidently un- 
troubled with any misgiving such as 
might, in quiet moments, invade the 
inventors of events in the lives of St. 
Anne or St. Joseph. It was not in 
any one’s power to say whether his 
speculations concerning that future 
son of the devil might not prove true. 
Besides he might reflect that he could 
not say anything of him as bad as 
his deserts; here is his glimpse into 
the last times of the world, given in 
his own words as much as possible, 
poeta that the father of his 
1ero will be a Babylonian Jew, and 
his entry into life marked with in- 
famy to all concerned. 

“By two cities he shall be supported, 
Cursed be the son of the evil woman! 
One calls itself Bethsaida, 

The other hight Corazain. 


* Women, admire your sweet charms here in this sad sepulchre ; look on these bones in 
a heap, horrifying to nature. They have belonged to different conditions—queens, shep- 
herdesses, noble ladies. Now gnawed by worms, we know not whether they belong to 


men or women. 
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With red gold he shall be crowned, 
Then to manifest his power 

Three Christian kings he shall slay, 
Seven more must perforce obey him. 
Then to Jerusalem shall come 

The false disloyal seducer, 

And every Jew will adore him. 
There the lying traitor 

Shall have himself circumcised, 
And apostles shall send 

To preach his false faith. 

Those who believe him not 

Nor as Messiah worship him, 
Grievous pains shall endure.” 


Swollen with vanity he shall ape 
the miracles of the Saviour, and be- 
ing borne up into the air on the wings 
of demons, 


“He shall obstinately contest 
Of Christ the glorious ascension. 
Then Monseigneur Saint Michael, 
Archangel, prince of the Church, 
Shall hurl him from the sky 
Without a touch, but in such guise 
That all the Jews who behold him 
Ugly, powerless, intolerable of smell, 
Shall suffer intense horror. 
Then shall myriads of devils 
Crowd to bear him to his sepulchre; 
Ten millions of unbelieving Jews 
Shall enter with him the home of fire, 
That fire whence none return.” 


The “ Danse Macabre,” long popu- 
lar as a book of piety, has ceased to 


circulate among the people, and is 
chiefly sought by Bibliomaniacs. Mr. 
Nisard deplores the circumstance and 
impresses on the people’s publishers, 
the desirability of issuing a grammati- 
cally correct edition, and making 
some effort to revive its circulation. 
Amen! say we; but popular taste is 
most capricious and refuses to be led 
or driven. We willingly quote our 
right-minded and painstaking au- 
thority. 

“ What can be more proper than the per- 
usal of the ‘Danse Macabre’ and its supple- 
ments to recommend to a frivolous or in- 
different soul habits of self-observation and 
self-restraint? We scarcely read a few 
pages when we become feelingly convinced 
of the vanities of this life; and as we ad- 
vance the feeling is further developed, sad- 
ness and terror increasing as we proceed. 
And let no one say that all these instruc- 
tions with which death plies our ears on the 
state of the body when abandoned by life, 
on the decomposition which ensues, on the 
worms which consume the flesh, on the im- 
possibility of preserving it from this horrible 
fate,—are mere common places. The earnest- 
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ness with which it (death) returns again 
and again to this subject, the eloquence 
which it sometimes displays, and the keen 
raillery with which it seasons its warnings, 
cannot fail, little by little to act on the 
imagination, and at last to completely occu- 
y it. . : . 

“It is to be regretted that this volume 
has lost its place among the people's books. 
The Bibliophiles, however, those men 
who with regard to books, are possessed by 
a passion the most selfish, are not of our 
way of thinking. But what does it mat- 
ter? I here express the sentiment of a 
being subject to death, that for the re- 
gularity of conduct and morals, nothing can 
be compared to meditation on death, and 
of one whose earnest wish is, that the mi- 
nisters of education would still more popu- 
larize these tableaux, and even make them 
one of the instruments of education from 
the age when the fear of ghosts ceases, and 
when the true relations of things come to 
be understood. I earnestly recommend the 
publishers of pedlers’ books to reprint the 
‘Danse Macabre,’ not with the innumerable 
faults with which the latter editions were 
filled, but revised, corrected, and even 
lightly retouched, provided a writer capable 
of executing the task can be secured. 

“‘As to the reviser of the text, we only 
want an intelligent man familiar with this 
order of poetry—rather a grammarian than 
a poet. As poet he could not avoid substi- 
tuting his own verses for those which are too 
corrupt to be reparable; as grammarian he 
will only consult his ear and his rules to 
mend the damaged rhyme, and restore the 
perverted sense,—the sole reform permis- 
sible or possible in respect to the poesy of 
the ‘Danse Macasre,’” 


COMPLETE LETTER WRITERS. 


All these modern aids to the lazy, 
the uninstructed, and the unimagina- 
tive using the French language have 
for prototype, 


“The Mirror of Virtue and Way of liv- 
ing well ; containing many fine histories in 
quatrains and moral distichs, alphabetically 
arranged. To which is added, the style of 
composing all sorts of letters, missives, re- 
ceipts, and promissory notes, the punctu- 
tion of the French language, and instruc- 
tion in the secret of the Art of Writing. 


By Piérre Hubert. Jean Caveiller, Paris, 
1559.” 


In the first edition of his book 
Piérre merely announced. himself as 
writingmaster, but in the editions of 
1574 and 1587 he announces his 
titles as councillor to the king (Henry 
IIL.), secretary of his chamber, of hia 
finances, bailiff of his artillery, and 
keeper of the Seals. So he not only 
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“ combated poverty with his pen” as 
did Honoré de Balzac in our own 
times, but even won riches and dis- 
tinction. It would appear that he 
had taught the “King of the Minions” 
to write. 

Successors to this egregious work 
appeared in 1608, 1614, 1665, and 

rance has since those dates never 
been found to complain of her want 
of epistolary aids. 

ould anyone living in this second 

half of the nineteenth century sup- 
pose that within a couple of centuries 
a child of five or six years old, was 
instructed to address this copy of 
verses to his mamma ? 


“To adorn your breast with a bouquet 
Mamma, I've selected a rose; 
Tn its fresh budding and brilliant hue 
Your portrait I think I see. 
The rose is the queen of the shrubbery, 
The kingdom of hearts is thine. 
Love your countenance animates 
With colours the most cheerful; 
Its perfume, its divine odour ; 
From thy rosy lips we feel them exhale. 
In this thou exceedest the rose, 
Thou hast no thorn, Mamma.” 


Whatever faults our own epistolary 
manuals possess, they have never 
dreamed of the impudence and im- 
morality attained by their French re- 
latives. In the “ Perfect Secretary of 
Lovers, or new Choice of Declara- 
tions and of Letters to facilitate suc- 
cess in Love, to obtain Rendez-vous, 
and procure happy marriages,” the 
Veuve Desbleds, Paris, 1845, there are 
not only simple protestations of hon- 
ourable love, and proposals of mar- 
riage but ingenious snares prepared 
for seduction, letters after the tempter 
has triumphed, and appeals of lovers 
jealous with cause, and jealous with- 
out cause. In the portion devoted to 
honourable proceedings, is inserted a 
note addressed to the young lady at 
the same moment that a demand of 
her hand is made from her parents. 
M. Nisard adduces this as an instance 
of ignorance on the part of the author, 
of what takes place among civilized 

ople. But is it against etiquette 

or an English, or Irish, or Scotch 
lover, to forward a tender epistle to 
his darling, when he is appealing to 
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her parents for possession of her 
hand and heart ? 


A still more detestable volume is—“ The 
secretary, guide, and counsellor of lovers, 
teaching both sexes the sure means of 
succeeding in affairs of the Heart. Decla- 
rations of the gallant with or without the 
offer of his Hand, Answer of the Person 
addressed, whether Maid, Wife (!) or 
Widow, appropriate to all cases, to all con- 
ditions; models of letters for all circum- 
stances, fallings-out, reconciliations, forsak- 
ings, and definite ruptures. Popular 
library for town or country, Paris, No 
date.” 


Even when the suitor merely seeks 
a wife, but is dubious of suc the 
letter-writer, assuming him to be a 
man of no principle, recommends the 
most outrageous hypocrisy and self- 
mortification to attain the desired 
object. 


“Tf the family consist of devotees, 
conform strictly to the regulations of Lent, 
abstain from meat on Fridays and Satur- 
days, never lose mass, take off your hat to 
Monsieur the Curé (parish priest), never 
laugh at the clerical fashion of dress, pay 
the utmost respect to monks and nuns, 
approach ostensibly the sacraments. In thus 
following the ‘Way of the Cross’* you 
will infallibly arrive at your wished desti- 
nation. Afterwards you may mould your 
dear half to your own style of philosophy.” 


And this pernicious manual con- 
tinued in the full blaze of popularity 
while the Danse Macabre was for- 
gotten. 

The reader could scarcely yet have 
an idea of the infamy and rascality 
of some of the books of this class 
without the following quotation from 
the same work in the guise of advice 
to a young man. 


“If you wish to enslave a young girl 
who has just returned from her pensionnat 
(boarding school), commence by exalting 
her imagination, or giving impulse to her 


sentimentality. Some love stories slipped 
into her hands (unknown to her parents) 
by affecting her with pity for the lot of 
true-lovers tormented by fortune, will pre- 
pare the way and make smooth all difficul- 
ties. Make profession, in the eyes of this 
young girl, of a refined delicacy of senti- 
ment. It is the surest means to inspire 
her with an unlimited confidence. Very 


*In most churches in Roman Catholic countries, are hung on the walls, fourteen 


paintings or coloured prints, representing the events of the passion. 


At appointed 


times the priest and people kneel before these ‘stations’ in succession, and join in 


appropriate meditations and prayers.” 
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soon you shall be for her oné@ of those 
heroes who have so delighted her. She 
will dream of you, she will see you where 
you are and where you are not.” 


Ourreaders must dispense with the 
cynical and thoroughly selfish mar- 
riage articles of an hospital nurse and 
an old man hardened in the world’s 
ways, and the unconcern with which 
the lady insists on certain privileges 
not sanctioned by either the canon or 
civil law. Neither is the study of 
the “ Lover’s Catechism” very edify- 
ing, nor the correspondence of “Dame 
Lescombat and the Sieur Mongeot,” 
1760 or thereabouts. All these mis- 
chievous treatises enjoyed complete 
toleration till the accession of the 
present Emperor. He has perhaps 
accomplished his best work for France 
in thus checking the circulation of 
pernicious books among the impres- 
sionable and uneducated portion of 
his subjects. 


THE SCIENCE OF SLANG. 


As archeologists have discovered in 
the archives of beggary and imposture 
among the old Romans, the same 
means used for exciting pity, and ex- 
tracting charity, resorted to by mo- 
dern professors, it is very probable 
that a peculiar dialect was patronised 
by idlers and cheats for intercom- 
munication in the days of Augustus. 

The earliest known printed book on 
the subject is the lives of Marcelots 
beggars, and gipsies, containing their 
mode of life, knaveries, and gergon 
(jargon, gu.), brought to light by Pe- 
chon de Ruby. To which has been 
added a dictionary in the Blesquin 
language, with explanations in the 
vulgar. Lyons,1596. Anothertreatise 
was published in the same city on the 
same plan in 1634. Modern editions 
date from Epinal and Tours, profes- 
sing to be for the behoof of mercers, 
porters, and others, and to have re- 
ceived emendations from the most 
celebrated argotiers (professors of 
slang) of modern times. By M. B. H. 
D.S8. Archi-Suppét (Doctor) in Argot. 

The plan of the work embraces the 
origin of Argotiers, the various titles 
of dignity, and the classification of 
the body, a dictionary, the book of 
the States General, and the articles 
accorded to the said States General. 
This great assembly metonce a year, 
to transact business under the direc- 
VOL, LXVII.—NO. CCCXCIX. 
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tion of their king, the Grand Coere. 
The dignity was elective, and the first 
use the king made of his power was 
to enthrone himself on the back of 
one of the lately received members, 
who set himself on hands and feet to 
support his monarch in dignity. The 
Grand Coere’s coat should consist of 
some hundred pieces of cloth carefully 
stitched, and leg, or arm, or thigh be 
afflicted with a sore curable any 
time in a day or two. 

A plate laid beside the throne re- 
ceived the tribute of all who were 
present to render an account of their 
offices during the last year. These were 
the cagou (prime minister), the doc- 
tor before named, the Orphelins (big 
boys), the marcandiers (dealers), the 
malingreux (feigners of illness), the 
sabuleux (feigners of falling sickness), 
the coguillards (pilgrims), the capous 
(begging letter writers), the drilles 
(disabled soldiers), &c. It would 
not be feasible within reasonable 
limits to enable our readers to under- 
stand a conversation held by two 
forgats in argot, nor would the ac- 
quisition be of much value, so we take 
leave of the subject. 


EDUCATION. 


Since the invention of printing, 
primers and spelling-books have con- 
tinually employed the presses through- 
out Christendom. The printers of 
Lyons have long distinguished the 
books intended for children by a pe- 
culiar type which has got the name 
of Caractére-civilité, probably from 
an old book printed there and entitled 
“La Civilité puerile et honnéte” and 
still popular under nearly a similar 
name. The earliest of these “ Prin- 
ciples-of-Politeness” treatises still 
extant, the work of William Durand, 
is dated Paris, 1560. There has been 
a considerable change in the outward 
manifestation of politeness since the 
days of good William Durand. The 
particular breaches of good manners 
which he denounced are never heard 
of in any modern society, however 
humble which pretendsto decency. A 
treatise of the 17th century dedicated 
to the young Duke of Chevreuse, gives 
such directions to readers who are in- 
vited to dine with princes and prin- 
cesses, as remind one of the oration of 
the lucifer match seller, when recom- 
mending his wares. “Ladies and 
18 
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gentlemen, you may probably find 
yourselves at a party given e an 
ambassador, amarchioness, a countess. 
Some clumsy person snuffs out the 
candle with his fingers ; they call for 
the porteress ; she is away. Then 
you gracefully draw your lucifer-box 
from your pocket, light the candle, 
and every one thanks you.” 

Were we to make extracts at any 
length from these “ Civilités pueriles 
et honnétes,” they would only make 
our readers laugh or yawn. They 
have acquired all the usages of good 
society by witnessing and practising 
no others since they were children ; 
but before the Revolution the classes 
of society in France were very distinct, 
and it was a desirable thing for the 
children of farmers or shopkeepers 
to acquire some little acquaintance 
with the usages of the upper classes, 
among whom chance might at some 
moment introduce them. We shall 
trouble the reader with a few points 
of good breeding connected with the 
management of the hat :— 


“It is a mark of ill-breeding when you 
speak to any one, to twirl your hat, to 
scratch it with your fingers, to drum on the 
crown, to handle the lace or the string, to 
look inside or around it, to put it before 
your face or to your mouth, so that you 
cannot be heard when speaking. It is still 
worse to gnaw the rim when you are hold- 
ing it before your mouth,” 


Asa sample of the refinement of 
those days, we extract a few of the 
instructions in the etiquette of the 
drawing-room :— 


“ If you are asked to play or to sing, it 
is not wrong to make some excuse at first; 
but if they persevere, you must not hesi- 
tate. Compliance will excuse any defects 
in the execution. 

“ To continue to spit (!), to cough, or to 
be too long about tuning the instrument 
tires and displeases a company. 

“ You must never praise your own per- 
formance, nor say, ‘mind this, pay attention 
to that, here’s a fine passage,’” &c. 


ROMANCES, NOVELS, AND STORIES, 


“ John of Paris” was a favourite 
musical farce with the playgoers of 
London and Dublin some thirty years 
since. Few that enjoyed its repre- 
sentation dreamed of its being founded 
on a lively, agreeable story, written 
about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and remodelled in the seven- 
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teenth. Yet so it is, and it appears 
strange to us, after reading our au- 
thor’s analysis of it, that it has not 
made an appearance in England. A 
French King (name omitted in the 
ordinary histories) betrothed his son 
to the daughter of the King of Spain 
when she was three years old, but on 
the death of the same French mo- 
narch, the Spanish King forgetting 
his promise, re-betrothed her to the 
King of England. This suitor setting 
out to visit his affianced, took Paris 
on his way, where he was hospitably 
entertained by the Queen mother in 
the absence of herson. The young 
king being determined not to resign 
his “Spanish Lady” to the ruler of 
“ treacherous Albion,” had set out on 
the way to the Pyrenees, and journey- 
ing leisurely he was overtaken by the 
British sovereign, on whom he im- 
posed himself as a “ Jobn of Paris,” 
a rich bourgeois travelling for his 
amusement. Crossing a large river 
several of the badly-mounted Britons 
were swépt away and drowned,—and 
in a great shower of rain king and 
followers were left in a wretched 
plight, itnot being the English fashion 
to wear cloaks or hoods, or bring 
portmanteaus or boxes with them on 
ajourney. “Sire,” said John, “you 
English ought to bring houses with 
you on your journeys.” “It could 
not be done,” answered the King of 
England, “too many elephants would 
be required to carry them.” 

As they journeyed on, said the 
King to John, “‘MayI ask what brings 
you to Spain?” “Sire, my father, 
fifteen years ago, set a snare here for 
game. I am coming to see if there is 
anything caught.” The king laughed. 
“Surely if anything was taken you'll 
now find nothing but the bones.” “‘Ah, 
the snares in this country preserve the 
game as long as you please.” “Won- 
derful,” said the simple Briton. 

After many practical jokes and 
jests of doubtful taste played off on 
the guileless British sovereign, John 
and his train entered into Burgos 
with considerable ostentation, the 
king, the queen, the Infanta, the 
kings of England, of Portugal, and of 
Poland, enjoying the sight from the 
windows. First came the furriers of 
John of Paris, then the chariots and 
their conductors, bearing tapestry and 
furniture, then twenty-five more cha- 
riots groaning under kitchen utensils, 
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and twenty-five others filled with 
John’s robes, followed by an indefi- 
nite number conveying the plate. 
After these marched 200 men-at-arms, 
then the archers of the guard, his 
steward and 200 pages, and lastly 
John of Paris himself splendidly 
arrayed, and followed by 1,500 horse- 
men armed cap-a-pie. Hence the pro- 
verb alluding to a rich procession. 
“Tt is equal to the train of John of 
Paris !” 

When John came in sight the In- 
fanta sank at once into the depths of 
love, and the imbecile and amiable 
Briton, finding that things were 
going against him quietly withdrew. 

Another popular story is “John of 
Calais,” very romantic and a little 
tedious. “ Peter of Provence and the 
Fair Maguelona” first printed in 1478 
is a delightful old romance of chi- 
valry. A hawk carrying off one of 
the lady's jewels, Peter pursues it till 
he and his true love are effectually 
separated, and wonderful fortunes 
await them before their happy union 
takes place. A similar incident occurs 
in the Arabian story of Prince Cama- 
ralzaman. 

A dreadful and romantic legend, 
entitled “The History of the beau- 
teous Helena of Constantinople, 
mother of St. Martin of Tours and 
St. Brice his brother,” full of absur- 
dities and improbabilities is still 
popular ; so is the “ Life of Gene- 
viéve of Brabant,” already named 
written by Father Le Cerisiers and 
first published in 1647. “The Life of 
Robert the Devil” was first printed 
at Lyons in 1496. If any reader is 
ignorant of the origin of his name, 
let it be known to him that the wife 


of Hubert Duke of Normandy being 
reproached by him for her sterility 
after forty years of marriage, and in- 
censed beyond all bounds cried out, 
“Tf Lever give you a son may —— 


have him!” Robert was born nine 
months after and became a hellish 
prodigy from his earliest years. How- 
ever conversion, and penance, and re- 
formation, and happiness, awaited his 
maturer age. 

“The Four Sons of Aymon,” a stir- 
ring romance of the days of Charle- 
magne, was composed in the reign of 
Philip Augustus by Huon de Vil- 
leneuve. The earliest edition quoted 
is that of Lyons, 1593. There is an 
edition of the work extant among 
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the English “ Parlour-Library” books. 
“Valentine and Orson,” author and 
ancient MS. unknown, was first 
printed in Lyons, 1495. The first 
edition of “ Huon of Bourdeaux’’is not 
dated, the second is marked 1516. 
The delightful story of “ Griselda the 
Patient” is found in the lays of 
Marie de France (temp. Henry III. 
of England), and in the Decameron 
of Boccacio. A French translation 
from the Italian appeared in 1546. 

Among modern works that have 
acquired popularity among the lower 
classes, M Nisard quotes the novels 
of Mme. Cottin, and of Ducray Du- 
menil, who delighted in frightful 
stories, the very unedifying tales of a 
certain M. Raban, and translations of 
the Decameron. The first was made 
for poor Charles VI. in 1414, and the 
first copy in print appeared in 1485. 
St. Piérre’s stories, “Numa Pom- 
pilius,” “Gonzalvo de Cordova,” 
‘ Belisaire,” “Galatea,” “ Estelle,” 
Madame d’Aulnoy’s “Fairy Tales,” 
“ Telemaque,” Perrault’s “ House- 
hold Stories,” and Galland’s “ Ara- 
bian Nights,” need scarcely be men- 
tioned. Translations of “ Gulliver” 
and “ Robinson Crusoe” are also to 
be met, together with the novels of 
the Brothers Banim, Dr. Henry (au- 
thor of “O’Halloran”), Mrs. Logan 
(authoress of “ Restalrig”), Horace 
Smith, Mrs. Opie, and Mrs. Bennett 
(authoress of the “ Beggar Girl”’). 
We certainly never expected to find 
some of these authors attaining to a 
position in French popular literature. 
The unedifying and illustrated ro- 
mances of Sue, Paul de Kock, Mme. 
Dudevant, Soulie and others, in their 
quarto form, called “Romans de 
quatre Sous” (per sheet, to wit), come 
within the means of most people who 
have a wish for such unhealthy litera- 
ture, and must have a very pernicious 
effect on public morals. 

Our readers must ere this time 
have formed a comparison between 
the literary taste of the lower classes 
in France and that in evidence 
among the corresponding ranks in 
Great Britain and Ireland, much to 
the disadvantage of the latter. The 
large amount of unhealthy literature 
among our Continental neighbours is 
much to be deplored; but in most 
cases those who are cursed with a 
taste for such studies, would, if they 
had no opportunity of: indulging in 

18* 
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them, occupy their leisure hours at 
the cabaret, or in evil-pursuits of 
some kind. The worst book can 
scarcely work so much mischief as 
evil society, and if we find in any 
individual disreputable habits united 
with literary tastes, we may be very 
certain that these tastes did not pro- 
duce the habits, and that the bad 
man would be a worse one without 
them. 

However the existence of a licen- 
tious literature among the populace 
must be considered an evil of very 
great magnitude, and it must be 
looked on as a national benefit that 
it has been either swept away or re- 


“ Not Wisely, but too Well.” 
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duced to = slender proportions 
since 1852. Great praise is due to 
M. Nisard for his co-operation in 
the good work, and for the lucid and 
comprehensive sketch he has given 
of the literature of the people since 
the invention of printing, and for his 
rational, moral, and accurate treat- 
ment of the subject. The publication 
of the second edition was rendered 
necessary by the immediate absorp- 
tion of the first by the libraries of 
Bibliophiles and Bibliomaniacs. May 
the same fate be told of this second 
edition, and a third, and still enlarged 
issue be the result. 


“NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Wuat a great institution jaunting 
is ; jaunting in the abstract. What 
a deal of insanity it prevents. High 
pressure on the brain makes a fat 
madhouse ; that is my version of the 
old proverb. It sounds a paradox ; 
but I am very certain that a day’s 
idleness here and there makes a great 
deal more honest solid work to be 
done than any unintermittent labour. 
What a delicious sugar-plum a day’s 
holiday is amongst the dry bread of 
one’s ordinary work-days. Only they 
who toil from “ morn to dewy eve” 
in the sweat of their brow can suck 
out the full sweetness of the grapes 
of doing-nothingness, but those who 
get through a fair average amount of 
work of some kind or other in the 
course of their lives, can give a toler- 
able guess at its flavour. That must 
be one of the disadvantages of being 
a king or a duke, or any other such 
high mightiness, their lives being 
according to popular notions—all ho- 
liday-making. The feast of idleness 
must taste no better to them than 
our ordinary every-day bread and 
butter does to us. This is going to 
be a chapter of jaunting, but of 
jaunting not in the abstract, but the 
concrete, telling how certain pgople 
took a small jaunt ; and how some of 
them enjoyed it. 

One fine cold bracing morning, the 
water in the pipes all over Queens- 
town was frozen, and parties of dis- 


consolate bricklayers, out of work, 
were parading the streets, with the 
implements of their craft, reduced to 
a state of temporary mendicity. Like- 
wise, on that morning, you, if you 
had been there, or any one else 
possessed of eyesight, might have 
seen standing at the railway station, 
waiting for the 10.12 up-train, a 
young man, made to look just twice 
as wide and plump as nature had 
formed him by a vast, rough great 
coat, comfortable, certainly ; beauti- 
fying, certainly not. A young man 
in charge of several women, rather 
overdone and swamped with female 
accompaniments, a misogynist might 
have considered, seeing that he had 
appertaining to him, his four putty- 
faced sisters and his two rose-and- 
lily-faced cousins. Perhapsthe putty- 
faced sisters might have been dis- 
pensed with. Anyhow, there they 
all were, stamping about to warm 
their feet, chattering and laughing, and 
cutting small jokes at the expense of 
the numerous gentlemen, with black 
bags, who shared the platform with 
them, and their voices rang out, clear 
and sharp on the frosty air. They 
were not going on a very far journey 
only to see Nineveh, and Rome, an 

Spain come together, for their behoof, 
under the brittle glass domes of the 
eighth wonder of the world. Marvel- 
lous pitch of civilization for us to 
have attained to, to be able to do such 
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a thing; we must come soon to the 
highest pinnacle we are to reach, one 
thinks sometimes, and then begin to 
retrograde. Well, it is not much con- 
sequence to us personally, which we 
do, advance or retreat ; it will not be 
in our days. The design of this mild 
form of excursion had emanated 
(during one of those afternoon tea 
séances from which George had 
been absent of late) from the fertile 
brain of Margaret, whose soul was 
always attuned to any manner of 
diversion whatever, —_ perhaps 
going to see a man hanged. Her 
plan had been received with acclama- 
tions by her cousins, and indifferently 
assented to by Kate—assented to 
not because she expected to enjoy 
the little outing ; (she never enjoyed 
anything much now, oddly enough) ; 
but she was beginning to feel that 
all work and no play were making 
Kate a dull girl, that it would be 
well to see some new objects, and get 
perhaps new ideas from them, and 
turn thought from running so per- 

tually in the old, well-worn, deep- 

nollowed channels. The train came 

up, puffing and snorting, and one 
a great fuss about itself as usual ; 
last, giving one a sensation of es 
prise at appearing so hot and steam- 
ing on such a bitter day, and there 
was a rush for carriages, a rolling 
along of luggage, a scramble, and a 
perfectly unintelligible shouting of 
something intended to convey to the 
minds of the new arrivals that they 
had reached Queenstown station ; 
and in five minutes, the Chesters 
were whirled away. Whirled aw 7 
indeed! Heaven forgive me for tel 
ing such a lie. One might as well 
talk of a snail whirling along in its 
shell. It would be about as appro- 
priate as app ying anysuch expression 
to the mode of progression, on the 
line I am speaking of, which (I will 
do it the justice to say) i is bidding 
fair fast to win from the Eastern 
Counties, the palm of unparalleled 
slowness. 

To how few people a premonition 
of what is going to happen to them, 
either of sweet or sour, is vouchsafed. 
Is it a blessing or a curse ? A blessing, 
I suppose, on the principle of “ what- 
ever is,isright”’—a blessing even apart 
from that doctrine, I think. Would 
the delight of gloating over the com- 
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ing birth of one’s few pleasures over- 
balance, even compensate the aching, 
stinging pain that the forecast sha- 
dows of one’s eo would cause 
one? I trow not. How is it that some 
few of us are gifted with a prophetic 
knowledge of things that will be; 
live over some bits of their life, twice, 
as it were ; whilst to other some, this 
endowment of such doubtful advan- 
tage is so utterly denied? As well 
ask, why eagles have a clearer vision ? 
why dogs have a stronger power of 
smell than human beings? Now I 
come to think of it, this boding in- 
stinct is a sort of mental scent ; 
potent to snuff out unsavoury events 
prematurely ere they rise. Kate’s 
faculty of mental scent was obtuse. 
Something was going to happen to 
her to-day ; something that would 
have shaken the very foundations of 
her being, had she known it, and 
she was not in the smallest degree 
prescient of it. It wasa Saturday 
—I remember that—and there was 
on that day a concert in the Palace, 
as there always is, weekly. What is 
called, I believe, a popular concert ; 
all big drum, and violin, and violon- 
cello, and piano, in which the voice 
of man or woman had no part. 
Very interesting and enjoyable, no 
doubt, to scientific lovers of music ; 
but, to ignoramuses like myself, 
wearisome in the highest degree ; 
music of that sort being utterly 
meaningless ; saying just nothing at 
all to such. This concert commenced 
at half-past three, and by that time 
the Chester party were pretty well 
tired of straying about up and down, 
of staring at everything that was to 
be stared at. Their eyes had had 
almost enough of gazing, and their 
ankles began to tell them that they 
were rather heavy to support. 
“Well! are you oing in or not ? 
Make haste and settle,’ says George, 
standing at the opening to the con- 
cert-room, and looking vaguely round 
on his female covey, to try and dis- 
cover decision on at least one face. 
“T must sit down somewhere,” 
grumbles putty-face No. two, rather 
aggrievedly, having taken it into her 
head to ce delicate of late. “I 
should not wonder if I should faint 
else, and I have not got my salts 
with me.” 
Her family are used to threats of 











omni ; and, as they have always 
only threats, are not much 


remaine 
disquieted. 

“Tickets are five shillings apiece,” 
gravely remonstrates Jane, who is of 
an economical turn of mind, and who, 
subsequently to this history, married 
a good, little, ugly parson on £300 
per annum, and kept him very trim 
and tidy on that minute sum. 

“You screw ; you old skinflint !” 
remarks George, becoming objurga- 
tory, for such prudent reflections are 
not much in his line ; and, indeed, a 
young man of a saving turn is, to my 
thinking, a sight more to be wondered 
at than admired. 

“ As for the tickets, they are of no 
consequence whatever,’ answers 
Margaret, magnificently. “They’re 
my business, of course, as the party 
is mine.” 

“Very handsome of you, I’m 
sure; in that case, I must say I 
should like to hear that band again. 
It does play so magnificently. Such 
time.” 

“ Yes, dear,” adds Fanny, laughing, 
“and I wish we could introduce a 
little of the unanimity of the per- 
formers into our duets. They would 
sound better if ””—— 

“Well, if you are coming, come, 
girls,” interrupts Margaret ; “I am 
not going to wait any longer ;” and 
she leads the way down the narrow 
path, between the rows of chairs, to 
some vacant seats, her cousins fol- 
lowing in single file. 

Kate still stands where she was 
standing before, silent, apparently 
not in the least concerning herself 
about accompanying her female 
associates. 

George stands there, too, at the 
entrance, expecting her to precede 
him. She makes no sign of doing 
anything of the sort, so he is reduced 
to saying to her at last, “Go along, 
Kate.” It is the first attempt at a 
téte-d-téte they have had since his 
abortive kissatory attempt ; and he 
feels rather sheepish and ill at ease. 

“No, thank you, George,” she 
answers, coolly, looking, very calmly, 
straight into his face. ‘‘ Very much 
obliged to you—all the same ; but I 
have no intention whatever of going in 
there, whatever any one else may do.” 

“Why?” asks George, surprised 
into brevity. 
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“For no particular reason,” replies 
Kate, composedly, “only that I’m 
very comfortable here, thank you ; 
and have no particular desire to sit 
for two mortal hours and be banged, 
and squeaked, and thundered at.” 

“Why, Kate,” cries George, point- 
ing to the libretto, or play-bill, or 
whatever it is called. “Don’t you 
see here, Arabella Goddard is to play, 
and it was only the other day you 
were all anxiety to hear her.” 

“Was I ?” answers Kate, perfectly 
unmoved ; “ then my anxiety is quite 
gone off ; not that I remember its 
having ever existed. Aw revoir,” she 
adds, and she moves off, after waving 
a gray kid hand mockingly at him. 

“Stop, Kate,” he says, quietly, 
“Don’t be eccentric, whatever you 
are. What new freak is this? You 
cannot go mooning about here by 
yourself, up in the clouds, like you 
do at home. It’s impossible, and I 
will not allow it,” he concluded, af- 
fecting the protecting elder brother. 

Kate blazed out on him at this 
assumption of authority. It was 
only very mighty love that could 
make her submissive to any man born 
of woman. Soft and kittenish and 
— no doubt, but proud as 
uucifer. “ Allow me,” she said, with 
anger in her voice. “I should just 
like, for curiosity’s sake, to see how 
you would prevent me. If I were 
to choose to walk on my head from 
here to the organ, it would be a very 
foolish thing of me to do, but you 
would have no pussible right to inter- 
fere.” 

George waxed angry too, at this 
snubbing; and, consequently, ob- 
stinate in his unreasonable intentions. 
“Right or no right,” he answered, 
doggedly, getting rather red in the 
face ; “ one thing is certain, and that 
is, that if you do not go into that 
concert, neither will I. shall stay 
with you, much as you may dislike 
my society ; I cannot have you seen 
sauntering about at public places, 

uite by yourself. It’s all nonsense ; 
won’t have it, and there’s an end 
of it.” 

Kate turned the corners of her 
mouth down, after a peculiarly in- 
furiating fashion she had, smiled 
witheringly, and drew herself up till 
she looked at least an inch taller than 
nature had made her. ‘“Won’t you ?” 
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she asked, scornfully ; and then she 
went on, with a pale, flickering smile, 
“You were always a bit of a blusterer, 
George ; but you are not quite a fool, 
though you seem like one now; you 
know you'll do nothing of the sort ; 
you'll go into that room, and take care 
of your sisters and Margaret ; and 
you'll not be so exceedingly silly as 
to follow me ; if you do, i warn you, 
Tll never speak to you again, as 
long as I live, and you knowI can 
keep my word at a pinch. Good-by 
for the present ;’ and she walked 
away slowly (unmolested now), in a 
quasi-dignified manner. 

George stood and looked after her 
crestfallen, and said within him- 
self that he was always worsted in 
these passages of arms with his 
cousin. 

The little pleasant heat, consequent 
on her victory being over, Kate roamed 
about, in her self-chosen, self-sooth- 
ing solitariness ; unremonstrated with, 
unrebuked, by any human being. She 
was not in the least afraid of being 
left to her own society and protection ; 
= should she? There were no 
wolves in grandmother's guise to lure 
unsuspecting red ridinghoods to their 
destruction. What harm would these 
rem holiday-makers do her ? 

hey were far too much occupied in 
chaffering with the young men and 
women (gentlemen and ladies I su 
pose I should say), at the stalls, in 
walking about, tightly hooked on to 
each other in pairs, in courting and 
eating hot pork pies, and getting their 
full pennyworths for their penny, to 
take the smallest notice of her, or ap- 
pear aware of her existence. The bi 
nave was adorned for Christmas, wit 
flags and evergreens, and Christmas 
trees ; on which the unlighted lamps 
hung like glow-worms at high noon. 
There is no place so lonely as a crowd ; 
everybody knows that, and after five 
minutes of rejoicing in her delightful 
independence and freedom of action, 
Kate began to experience a sensation 
of soul-barrenness and dreariness, add 
to which the wind whistled at will 
through the wide expanse, where 
attempt at artificial warming is there 
none. She shivered and actually re- 
gretted the warm concert-room, des- 
* pite the drawbacks of big drum and 

anor She had sought this state 
of loneliness in order to have leisure 
to think her fill of things past, pre- 
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sent, and to come ; and now all these 
swaying, shifting crowds disturbed 
her. She would go to the Exotic 
Court, she resolved. There, at least, 
among the flora of Africa and South 
America she could not well be per- 
ished with cold, nor rendered blue 
fingered andred-nosed. One grievance 
at least would be done away with. 
So she passed through the folding 
doors, into another climate. Ah, 
that was comfortable, luxurious ! 
So she thought at first, leaning rest- 
fully back on a seat, over against the 
bronze mermaids that support the 
fountain so untiringly on their dark 
shoulders, watching ‘the tropical 
plants, big leaved and spiky, flourish- 
ing and greening under the cold glass 
dome, so utterly forgetful of the 
blazing sun that saw their birth ; at 
the large feathery fern, bathing their 
feet in the still water ; very peaceful 
and quiet, and soporific—no sound but 
the gentle rustling of a few women’s 
dresses, the murmurs of a few voices. 
But Kate was hard to please to-day ; 
thought would not come when she 
wooed it. It was too quiet, and warm 
and comfortable, perhaps she should 
fall asleep, and be locked in for the 
night with the bronze mermaids, and 
the ferns, and the spiky plants. So 
she jumped up with a sort of Wander- 
ing Jew sain upon her, and 
sauntered off again. Was the shadow 
of her destiny falling dark and cold 
upon her, to make her so discomposed 
and ill at ease? Wandering about, 
doing nothing, and grumbling, take 
time ; and almost half an hour had 
elapsed when she found herself at 
last at the entrance to that court 
where stand together the casts of the 
greatest marvels of statuary the 
world ever saw—ever will see (unless 
it improves very fast on its late ef- 
forts), the Venuses and Apollos that 
try so hard by their dumb influence 
to convince us, contrary to our reason, 
that the art which expresses form 
alone, is superior to that other sister 
art which can express both form and 
colour. Ah! she would go in and 
rest there, among those silent petri- 
fied demigods. She had not had a 
ood long look at them for ever so 
ong, and it was so much pleasanter 
and more satisfactory to study them, 
all by one’s self, than with a whole 
party of unintelligent men and wo- 
men, who knew even less about 
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them than she herself did ; who could 
not point out any new excellences in 
them, nor share her love for the 
old. She would go in, and feast her 
eyes till they should be sated and 
saturated with loveliness. There is a 
bench running round that _rich- 
dowered room, and on this bench 
Kate sat down, and made herself 
comfortable, establishing herself in 
full view of the noblest, most grand- 
ly-composed group that ever entered 
into the heaven-raised imagination of 
a sculptor to create, or his fingers to 
execute, the Laocoon. What the 
Australian aborigines, flat-nosed, 
dwindle-limbed are to us, such are 
we to those colourless, lifeless, 
motionless wonders. Generation after 
generation of short-spanned living 
creatures has ripened and rotted 
(they looking calmly on, superior in 
their unwithering, amaranthine 
bloom). Generation after generation 
has gaped, open-mouthed, awed by 
their solemn presence ; generation 
after generation will so gaze and stare 
until the world is overrun with a 
new deluge of barbarians from the 
far west, or till it comes to its final 
a. That happy man, to whose 
deathless glory it was granted to 
fashion the Laocoon, must have had 
in his mind to excite the envy and 
shame of puny, feeble after-ages, 
long after he and his chisel should be 
dust together ; showing them what 
manner of men there were in the old 
time, in blue-skied, templed Hellas. 
But then, again, one feels inclined 
(perhaps from aversion to acknow- 
ledge that we have degenerated) to 
doubt whether those god-faces and 
Titan frames could have been copied 
from any mere flesh-and-blood crea- 
ture that, while in life, drudged away 
on the earth, and had material blood 
flowing in his veins. Could such 
stainless, triumphant beauty and 
might have been ever found in our 
world, where perfection in anything 
is proverbially unattainable ? Rather 
must ithave been some Divine afflatus 
breathed into the fashioner’s soul, 
speaking to him of a flawlessness of 
outward build such as had never 
been op oy to his bodily eyes. As- 
suredly the gods must have revealed 
themselves to him in visions of the 
night ; and even after they vanished 
have haunted him ceaselessly, driving 
him to reproduce in the plastic clay 
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those features and limbs of immortal 
majesty which before had beengraven 
on the tables of his soul. And yet, 
despite all my reasoning to the con- 
trary, I feel that the father and sons 
in the Laocoon are men and notgods. 
In their suffering we recognise their 
humanity. That is a badge that all 
the bond-servants of the flesh wear 
without exception ; there is no mis- 
taking it. In the dignity of their 
eternal agony we recognise their 
brotherhood to ourselves. At the 
end of her reverie, Kate fell a-despis- 
ing her fellow beings, her acquaint- 
ances—their physique, at least. In 
fancy she compared the men and 
women who walked and talked 
around her, in her daily life, to these 
Venuses, and wrestlers, and Disko- 
boloi. Oh, me! How poor they 
were—how wretched, and slight- 
framed, and sketchy—the men es- 

ecially ; such laths and May-poles ! 
t diverted her in imagination to set 
plump George Chester by the side of 
that fighting gladiator, with the 
close-shorn, shapely head, and the 
extended arms. Ah, yes! there was 
only one man she had ever known 
who could stand a comparison with 
that deathless athlete. A heavy sigh 
supervened. I do not believe in 
coincidences generally ; but I think 
that was a coincidence, that, as she 
sighed, two voices burst upon her ; 
two voices talking, close to her-.in the 
next court—a man’s and a woman’s. 
The woman first saying lackadaisi- 
cally, “There’s no privacy in this 
horrid place, and nowhere hardly to 
sit down.” 

And then the man answering: 
“Come in here and we shall find 
both, if I am not mistaken.” 

At that man’s voice Kate started 
so violently that she almost fell off 
her seat ; her small fingers dug un- 
consciously into the palms of her 
hands, and her heart surged and beat 
so loud that it seemed to shut out all 
other sounds. Was there only a tor- 
turing resemblance in these cathedral 
bell tones ; or was it—could it be 
really the one voice that had ever 
sounded in the world for her? As 
she sat there stricken, parted-lipped, 
wide-eyed, that man and woman 
came in together. A tall woman, 
silk-and-velvet clad, with trailing 
garments, sweeping amply round her; 
a woman not old nor young ; at that 
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dangerous age when a handsome 
woman has not faded but ripened ; 
when one, whose whole profession in 
life has been flirting, has, through 
many years’ practice, attained a 
master’s proficiency in that art. That 
lady was “somebody,” certainly; so 
one said to one’s self at the first glance, 
and not a nice “somebody” one 
added, after the second. The purple 
and the tiara of Livia or Agrippina 
would have well beseemed that low, 
lineless brow ; a woman with a bold, 
sensual, snaring face, with a lissome, 
undulating empress form. And the 
man. Ay, one with a dark, ugly face; 
aman, you wouldinfallibly turn tolook 
back at, if you passed him in the 
street. One which approached more 
nearly in physical conformation to 
Achilles, or Telamonian Ajax, than 
to most of the men one sees in the 
present small-boned cage. Lean 
flanked, with shoulders that looked 
as if, Atlas-like, they could support 
the burden of the world; and a vast 
chest that five-and-forty inches could 
not have compassed. Yes, it was he; 
there were not many like him, 
thought the girl, cowering and shak- 
ing there onthe bench. They came 
in sauntering ; did not see her, they 
were so much taken up with each 
other ; sat down side by side on the 
otherside of the court, away from her, 
and began to talk in an intimate, 
confidential way, or rather continued 
a conversation which had evidently 
been begun before. 

“Tt was very good of you to come 
to-day,” said Colonel Stamer, bendin 
familiarly over his companion. “ 
hardly thought you would have been 
able to compass it.” . 

“To tell you the truth,” she 
answered, looking up with her bold 
eyes at him, “no more did I, though 
I did not say anything about it in my 

“note. He has taken to watching me 
like a lynx lately. Rather foolish of 
him, is not it, to do such a useless 
thing? as if a woman could not 
outwit a man any day,” she ended, 
with a careless, scornful laugh. 

“Td back them, indeed,” said 
Dare, grimly; “ but, let’s hear how 
you managed it this time ?” 

“Oh,” she answered, shrugging 
her shoulders, “easily enough, as it 
turned out. He is gone down to that 
dreary swamp of his in Lincolnshire 
to-day, and he is going to drag me 
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down there to-morrow, I believe ; so I 
suppose he thought I might be trusted 
by myself for four-and-twenty hours ;” 
and again she laughed quite heartily 
at the thought of how cleverly she 
had circumvented her lord. 

Dare laughed too. “ Poor thing,” 
he said, taking her hand carelessly ; 
but, even as he spoke, he smothered 
a yawn ; even this intrigue could not 
keep at bay the old persecuting sense 
of ennui. 

“He threatened to chaperon me 
to Elise’s the other day,” continued 
the fair complainant, pouting at the 
recollection of her wrongs. “ There 
would have been a nice esclandre if 
he had—would not there? Good 
gracious !” she added, hastily chang- 
ing her tone, “ we are not alone here. 
Look at that girl sitting over there 
listening to us.” 

Dare put his glass to his eye, 
and turned round haughtily, intend- 
ing to look over the impertinent in- 
truder who had dared to play eaves- 
dropper to him ; but when his eyes 
did fall on that intruder, he gave 
just such another start as Kate had 
done. “Good God!” he exclaimed, 
involuntarily, and he paled visibly, 
even through his bronzed skin ; and 
a flood of light flowed over his face, 
such as the woman by his side would 
never have had power to call there. 

“'What’s the matter?” she asked, 
eagerly, in great surprise. 

ith a great effort he mastered 
himself sufficiently to answer, almost 
coolly, “Oh, nothing; only it’s an 
unpleasant idea being spied upon. 
Let us come away from here, if you 
are rested—are you ?” 

“Yes,” she said, and she began 
leisurely to put on again a little lace 
veil she had taken off. 

“Come,” he urged impatiently, not 
quite master of himself; and he 
hurried away, without giving her 
time to ask any more questions, or 
make any more remarks. What be- 
came of that virtuous matron, Lady 
——,, that second Cornelia, after this ? 
Tam unable to state whether Colonel 
Stamer had the good luck to meet 
with some mutual acquaintance who 
took her off his hands ; whether he 
hurried her to the railway station, 
and into the train ; whether he made 
some lame excuse for leaving her in 
the lurch ; or whether he made no 
excuse at all, I cannot pretend to 





say. Certain it is, that in what 
seemed about five minutes time, he 
found himself again at the entrance 
to that statued court, ascertained, by 
one swift glance that that girl was 
still sitting there, huddled up on the 
bench in the same attitude as he had 
left her in, and came striding towards 
her, with an eager haste, that formed 
a strange contrast to his usual proud 
laziness. 

“Ts it you, Kate?” he asked ra- 
pidly, in a low thick voice; “is it 
the little Kate Chester I used to 
know such a long time ago? Let me 
touch you, that I may see whether it 
is really you, or whether it is only 
some cursed phantom that the foul 
fiend has sent to tantalize me as he 
has so often done before. Am I mad 
or drunk, I wonder. I should not be 
surprised at either. Speak to me 


quick, Kate, if it is you, and tell me 


“Tt is I,” answered Kate, almost 
under her breath, and the room 
seemed to be going round and round 
with her, the statues tumbling off 
their pedestals, and dancing up and 
down, and a general blackness coming 
over the face of everything. 

“Thank God!” came through the 
blackness to her ears in the deep soft 
voice, like the low notes of a rich- 
toned organ. “ Kate, I never thought 
so before ; but I do believe now that 
there are some higher powers that 
have a hand in human affairs. To 
think that you and I should be meet- 
ingagain, after all these weary months 
and years, as we never thought we 
should. Did we, child ?” 

“No,” answered Kate, faintly ; 
gradually, by a great struggle, getting 
the better of an inclination to swoon. 

Dare stretched out his arms, in his 
triumphant joy, to take her to him- 
self, in the old possessive way, de- 
spite all that had come and gone; 
despite that cruel story, which, told 
oan listened to, under the solemn 
stars on that June night, had placed 
so unspannable a gulf between them. 
But she shrank away from him, bent 
on keeping strong and bright before 
her mind’s eye, the bare freezing 
truth that this man was another wo- 
man’s property; though now that 
she was in his presence once again 


he felt plain enough how entirely 
futile ti ok ‘gabe cao bad been all her 
struggles, and self-discipline, and ar- 
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Sp how that she loved him 
ar, far more intensely and measure- 
lessly than ever. Her capacity and 
ability for loving had, with all these 
smotherings and chastenings, only 
grown broader, more profound. She 
a in bitter strength, the 
old temptation, to pitch away shame, 
and conscience, and religion, and 
nestle her head once again on the 
broad breast, that might never pillow 
it more, guiltlessly. 

“ My darling, my darling,” went on 
the rich voice, shaking and quivering, 
“how glad I am to see you again.” 

No oath of a dying man could 
have borne with it more conviction 
of its entire truthfulness than that 
simple assertion. He took both her 
hands in his, and bending down, 
gazed greedily, devouringly, on the 
small face almost as pale as the 
statued Venus above her, on the 
glorious hair rippling away in its old 
wealth under the simple bonnet. 

“It cannot be chance, Kate, that 
brought us both here to-day,” he 
urges, speaking low, while the little 
white hands tremble and thrill in his ; 
“itmust be Providence. The Almighty 
(if there is such a One) has seen that 
the sacrifice you made was too great 
for you. He has given it back into 
your hands. He has brought us to- 
gether again, never to part any more 
now, child, never again.” 

And the voice that had sounded 
like a brazen trumpet, shouting the 
word of command to his men through 
the mists and the fog on Inkerman 
morning, wavered in uttering those 
few sweet last words. 

“ No, it is not God’s doing ; I know 
it is not,” murmured Kate, feebly. 

She did not seem to see or hear 
anything quite right yet; but still 
dimly perceived and resisted the so- 
phistry of his reasoning. 

“Tt is, it must be,” pressed Dare, 
vehemently. “ You are ready enough 
to see the hand of God, in every little 
finger-ache, in every shower of rain, 
or any such every-day occurrence, 
and you won’t see it now where it is 
so plain. You say that this God of 
—_ desires his creatures’ happiness. 

Vell, he sees that you and I cannot 
live without one another, so He has 
given us back to each other. He’s 
omnipotent. What are the wretched 
rotten straws with which men tie 
and bind themselves in His eyes ?” 
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“ Not live without me!”’ said Kate, 
in a distincter, louder tone than she 
had yet said anything,—almost bit- 
terly, for the recollection of that pang 
of jealousy she had felt, roused her, 
and brought her back to herself. 
“Then, who was that woman whose 
society you seemed to be enjoying so 
much just now? She is much more 
worthy of your love than I, with her 
beautiful face, and her yellow hair. 
: look hideous and deformed beside 
ner.” 

“Don’t speak of her, darling,” 
said Dare, reddening a little ; “ she 
is a bad woman, not fit for you to 
take her name between your lips, my 
little pure snowdrop.” . 

“Why do you talk to her, and 
make love to her then, Dare?” asks 
Kate, earnestly, hating to picture her 
Dare caressing this sallsapheheed 


rival ; and the full lips quiver mutely ; 
and just one big tear steals into the 
corner of each troubled eye. 

“ Because she amuses me,” answers 
Dare, lightly, disliking the subject, 
and longing to dismiss it ; “ because 
she oo me from thinking,” he went 


on, with a gloomy shadow stealing 
over his face. “I’m beginning to 
think, Kate, that thought and mad- 
ness are synonymous. It is so pleasant 
sitting down in one’s own society, 
and letting one’s fancy run riot 
amongst the joys that every step of 
one’s life unfold to one. I wonder 
you have not found it so.” 

“Of course I have,” answers Kate, 
a little eased of her jealous fears. 
“ My whole life for the last year and 
a half has been a hard fight against 
thought and memory. I have given 
up fighting against anything now,” 
she added, shaking her head wearily, 
“Tm so tired of everything. What's 
the good of kicking against Fate ? 
It’s Kismet.” 

She said no more then, and he was 
too busy to make her any answer, 
busy gloating, miser-like, with bold, 
unfettered eyes, over his recovered 
pearl ; eyes, that she did not blush, or 
wince under, as in the old coy, girlish 
days. She was a woman now, nota 
girl; past blushing or hiding away 
from those orbs of fire. In a little 
while, the low man’s voice sounded 
again, wooingly, through the tenant- 
less room. 

“Are not you going to look up at 
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me once, Kate? I want to have one 
look into the odd, ae om + 
Have not you got one kind word to 
say to a poor fellow, after all this 
dreary time?” 

Kate had opens kept her eyes 
downcast; their bright lashes sweep- 
ing the stainless cheeks. She had 
not dared to raise them. Dare’s had 
lost none of their old magic. She felt 
that, throbbing veined. She remem- 
bered how, formerly, they had thrilled 
and maddened her—drawn her with 
a fascination far exceeding that of the 
charming serpent; had swayed her 
as the moon sways the ocean tides. 
But she could not resist that appeal. 
Slowly she raised her own, and rested 
them on his, in which the light was 
flashing and dancing a wild hell- 
dance. 

“Oh, Dare, Dare!” she groaned, 
“ why have you come back to torment 
me, when I was so much better and 
happier without you ?””’ 

“ Happier !” echoed Dare, catch- 
ing at the word, while the pent-house 
brows drew together thunderously. 
“ T see you have found some one to 
fill my place, much more satisfac- 
torily. Woman’s fickleness is a worn- 
out old proverb,” he went on, sneer- 
ingly. “It’s a story nearly as old as 
Adam. I expect the only reason 
that Eve was faithful to him, was 
that there was no one to teach her 
unfaithfulness. Unstable as water is 
a weak comparison, I am beginning 
to think. Unstable as woman would 
be more to the pepe: And then 
his hands tightened their grasp of her 
slender wrists ; and the eyes, late so 
tender, glared tiger-like upon her, as 
he whispered, “So Kate, you had 
quite forgotten the old love, till his 
ugly face intruded on you so unsea- 
sonably to-day, had you? Well, I 
warn you that your Damon will do 
wisest to keep out of my way to-day, 
or he may chance not to go home 
with a whole skin.” 

“ Forgotten you!” answered Kate, 
not flinching a bit under the wrathful, 
questioning face, with concentrated 

assion, not a girl’s milk and water 
ove, in every eloquent feature. 
“Forgotten you; I wish to God I 
could. Every hour of my life I curse 
the day when I first saw you, stand- 
ing—oh, what a fool I am to remem- 
ber it so well—on the shore, in your 








boating dress, with your hat off, and 
you looked down upon me, and smiled 
away my stupid senses.” 

“Curse it you may, if it gives you 
any satisfaction,” replied Dare, mo- 
rosely, biting his lips, “but for all 
that you cannot deny that neither 

ou nor I were ever half so happy 
caus, never shall be again, as long 
as we live. No, if you must curse 
any day, Kate, curse that one, when 
a wretched, prudish quirk, a namby- 
pamby sentimentalism for that great 
coarse mass of flesh and blood that I 
have the happiness to call wife, made 
you utterly blight, and take all sa- 
vour out of two lives; when you 
tore yourself—you little cruel, beau- 
tiful fool—out of the arms that would 
have sheltered you all your life 
from the smallest gust of ill luck or 
harm ; tore yourself away and left 
me standing there so frightfully de- 
solate without you. There has never 
been a warin night since, Kate, with 
the south wind blowing coolly over 
the sea, that I have not lived those 
tortures over again, thanks to you.” 
He had grown vehement, rapid as he 
went on ; and now he loosed one of 
Kate’s hands, and, with his own freed 
one, pushed off the short twining 
rings of silky hair impatiently from 
his forehead, as if with them he could 
push off the load of sin and suffering 
that was weighing on that sun-kisse 
ample brow. 

“ Poor, r fellow,” sighed Kate, 
pityingly. That is the best of women ; 
they always feel their friend’s pains 
and aches so much more keenly than 
their own. Kate lost sight of consis- 
tency, decorum, and the usages of 
society, bent down her little head and 
laid a light warm kiss on the iron 
hand that, cased in lavender kid, still 
held hers in a willing bondage. 

“ Ay, Kate,” went on Dare, soften- 
ing a iietle under the influence of this 
blandishment, but still looking down 
very ruefully upon her from his com- 
manding height, with reproach in 
his anxious, covetous eyes, “ you’re 
grown very prudish, and cold, and 
correct of late, I’m afraid, but even 
you would have pitied me, I think, 
if you could have looked into my 
soul that night, and seen the utter 
blackness there. When you took 
yourself away, you knew that you 
took everything, and yet you did it, 
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Oh, child! how could you be so in- 
human? I think, if you could have 
seen the frightful nothingness and 
emptiness you caused, you'd have 
repented, good and strong-minded as 
you were, and come back to the sin- 
ner that loved you better far than 
all the cold-blooded saints in paradise, 
or out of it, could ever do. Kate, do 
you think you’d have pitied me? 
re would, anyhow.” 
<ate’s heart was torn and rent by 
the unstudied, unwitting pathos of 
that broken husky voice, of those 
world-weary, wicked, miserable eyes. 
“Oh Dare, stop, do stop,” she prayed 
earnestly, while her white-rose cheeks 
were watered by streaming tears. 
“T cannot pity you more than I 
pitied onlt You were then, you 
are now, all the world to me. I love 
your sins better than any one else’s 
virtues. I think of you all day long, 
and I dream of your grand eyes all 
the night ; I beg God every hour to 
let me die and forget you, for that’s 
the only way I ever could, but he 
won’t. Do you suppose it was no 
trial to me to go away from you, and 
oe youup? Ah, my darling, you 
on’t know how ill I was after that 
terrible night ; they all thought I 
was going to die ; if I had, I should 
infallibly have gone to hell. I some- 
times doubt,” she added, with a look 
of awed reflection, “‘ whether I could 
have been much more hopelessly un- 
happy even there.” 

“Child, don’t cry,” said Dare, 
harshly, “I cannot bear to see it ; 
you'll drive me to kiss away the tears, 
and ruin your character for your 
whole life, I suppose,” he added, 
sardonically ; “ you'd better dry your 
re quick, or you'll run a very good 
chance of such pollution.” 

Kate dried her eyes, obediently, 
and he went on— 

“Every word you utter only con- 
firms what I said at first. Apart 
from each other, you and I are like 
galvanized dead bodies that have a 
mechanic motion, but no life; we 
cannot live anything that is worthy 
the name of life without one another,” 

“T can live without you, Dare,” 
answered Kate, looking up simply 
into that long-unseen, hau ity face, 
with eyes mist-obscured still, hard as 
she was trying to swallow down the 
fresh torrent of tears that seemed 
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rising in her throat. “I have done 
it now for a year and a-half, and ’m 
not dead ; I’m not even sick or ailing.” 

“You're crying again,” exclaimed 
Dare, angrily. “ What’s come to you, 
child? you used not to be such a 
puling, weak-spirited thing. I hate 
tears, I tell you; are you bent on 
making me kiss you? I swear I will 
soon, whether you likeitor not. No, 
don’t be afraid,” he added, proudly, 
seeing her draw herself away a little, 
=} do not force my caresses on any 
one.” 

“T’m not afraid,” said Kate, “I 
never was afraid of you yet; I never 
was a cowardly woman either.” 

“You say you’re not sick or ailing,” 
said Dare, harking back to her for- 
mer speech, and then he led her toa 
mirror that hung on the wall in a 
corner of the court. “Look there,” 
he said, “do you see how changed 
you are? I never saw a person so 
much altered in the whole course of 
my life ; you were always a pale little 
lily, but you are almost as white as 
snow now ; and see what dark marks 
you have got under those great 
melancholy eyes of yours ; you used 
to be such a cheery, laughing little 
thing, and now you have got the sad- 
dest face I ever saw. You are not 
sick or ailing, no doubt, but if you do 
not look out, you'll be in your grave 


“T’m sorry I have grown such a 
scarecrow, Dare,” says Kate, looking 
sadly at her own image in the glass 
with a very faint, poor smile. 

“What! you care about your 
beauty, still, do you, Kate?” asked 
Dare, smiling too; one of his well- 
remembered curving smiles, half seen 
under the heavy moustache, quite a 

leasant glad smile; “that’s more 

ike the wicked, vain, little flirt I used 
to know in the dear old dead-and-gone 
days.” 

‘Dare, am I grown very ugly ?” 
inquired Kate, turning to him witha 
grave face. “Tell me the truth, 
please. I know I never was very 
pretty ; but am I much gone off?” 

. gl said Dare, laughing, de- 


? 
spite all his bitter griefs and mortifi- 


cations, “God forbid! You may 
set your mind at rest on that point, 
Kate, I think, Why, child, have 
you no eyes? Cannot you see that 
you are six times as tormentingly be- 
witching as ever? A fellow might 
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well go wild with longing for one kiss 
from those rare soft lips of yours. 
I’m doing it myself as fast as I can.” 

“No, no ; _ must not,” whispers 
Kate, hurriedly. 

Dare, even before, when they did 
not meet under such moving circum- 
stances, after so long a parting, could 
never keep very cool in Kate’s pre- 
sence. e was anything but cool 
now, Heaven knows! He sat down 
on the bench, and pulled Kate down 
beside him (poor little girl! she 
resisted feebly, ridiculously feebly) ; 
drew her close to his side without 
much ceremony, or consulting of her 
wishes, and kept her fast prisoned 
there by an iron arm binding her. “I 
could never make out what devilry 
there was in your little face ; do you 
remember, Kate?” he said, excitedly, 
bending down his lips so close to her 
that his breath fanned her round 
white ear, and gently agitated the 
hair sweeping away Vehind it. “Ie 
puzzles me more than ever now, do 
you know? I have seen scores of 
women a thousand times as pretty 
and as witty as you, and I felt that 
they might all go to the dogs toge- 
ther, for all I'd - to stop them. You 
are the one woman in the world for 
me ; do you know that, little one ?” 

Kate did not answer. “You're 
changed, too, Dare, now I come to 
look at you,” she said, scanning his 
rough-hewn, massive features. “It 
is not for the better you are changed. 
You were always a bad man, as I 
know to my cost ; but you are wick- 
eder and more reckless than ever now. 
T can tell that. How h ou 
are, too, and hollow-eyed ? ‘oor 
fellow ! poor fellow !” 

“Yes, Kate,” answered Dare, 
calmly, with a very dreary laugh that 
the heart denied all partnership in : 
“that nice, pious, half-hour’s work 
you did on that night you know of 
sent me galloping aon the road to 
hell at an edifying rate. You saved 
your own oak dare say, very snugly 
and properly, but you damned mine, 
You do not, mind plain speaking, I 
hope ; at least you used not to.” 

“T am not squeamish any more 
than I used to be,” answered Kate, 
taking no notice of his wild asser- 
tions ; “I’m not changed in 
way. I’m exactly the same as 
always was, unluckily for me.” 

“No, you're not,” contradicted 
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Dare, with impassioned mournfulness. 
“ You're not the little girl, with the 
big, loving eyes, that sat on that 
garden seat beside me, in the conser- 
vatory at Jlyn ; whose arms I have 
felt warm and soft about my neck, 
incredible as such familiarity. seems 
now.” 

“Ah Dare,’ sighed Kate, inter- 
ceding for forgiveness, “I did not 
know then.” 

“Oh, of course not,” cried Dare, 
with the bitterness of a soul cut off 
from friendship and companionship 
with its equals, “of course, I know 
that my boyish folly has shut me out 
for ever from all good women’s 
endearments.” 

“ My darling, my own lost Dare ; I 
am unutterably, frightfully glad to 
see you again. 0 not care how 
wicked it is. I must say so just this 
once. I should die if I did not.” 

Dare answered not with words, 
but he caught her to him and held 
her as a man might hold the delight 
of his eyes, raised up to him again 
by a miracle from among the 
shrouded dead. At last Dare’s voice, 
sounding unsteady and thick— 

“You're mine, Kate. You cannot 
goback. You'll stay with me always, 
in life and death. Do you hear, 
child? Ishall hold you here till you 
say yes.” 

His words roused the girl from a 
happy, baleful trance. She strug- 
gled a little ; she freed herself to a 
certain extent; that is to say, she 
raised her chestnut head, and an- 
swered him, with startled, self-con- 
demning eyes, coming back from the 
gardens of the Hesperides to the 
world’s dusty highway— 

“Td give all the world to be 
able to say ‘yes,’ but I dare not.” 
And then this weak girl’s good angel, 
who had been hovering near, heavy- 
winged, unseen, mourning over her 
folly—her almost fall—drew near, 
endowed with holy strength to save, 
and whispered good words to her 
heart to say: “Oh, Dare,” she went 
on, with that blessed impulse driving 
her forward, “just think what a little, 
short, wretched span, life is. How 
soon it is over and passed away fpr 
ever ; and I’m sure, too—I do not 
know why—but I am sure that mine 
will be even shorter, and sooner over 
than it is the general lot to be. Dare, 
Dare, I know—I feel certain—that 
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Heaven will be pitiful to us ; and not 
let either you or me drag out weary 
days to a near threescore- 
and-ten. ut then, Dare, there'd 
have to come another worse parting 
at the end—worse, because it would 
be so utterly hopeless. Oh, love !” 
she said, with a purer, better light 
replacing the passion glow on her face, 
“you know what youaretome. You 
know that [I’m like a reed in your 
hands, to be bent and broken as you 
will. Oh! have pity on me. Don’t 
tempt me any longer. Let me go 
away, and try to struggle on a little 
bit in that good path that I hoped I 
had made a few steps in, before some 
oan threw me in your way again to- 
ay.” 

Dare stroked his great moustache 
with an impatient, angry movement, 
and answered with fierce irritability : 

“You're selfish, Kate ; you think 
of nothing but yourself. It’s the old 
story of your profound affection for 
me, and your determination to blast 
my life with your confounded piety. 
I have no doubt that good books, and 
good works, and good men, perhaps” 
(with a sneer), “would soon compen- 
sate youfor my loss ; but what amI to 
do, child? tell me that. Do I for- 
get so easily? If you steal yourself 
away from me again so meanly, so 
heartlessly, what substitute can I ever 
find for you ?” 

“Oh, my own,” she said, with 
tearful caressingness, “ my only love, 
don’t you suppose I was thinking of 
you, too? Have not we both been 
sinning and suffering in the same 
way? Won’t the same receipt do for 
us both? Ah, Dare,” she went on, 
softly laying her head down on his 
shoulder (she had released herself 
from his embrace at last, and was 
sitting beside him on the bench again) 
—Ah, Dare, won’t you try and walk 
in another path, too? You will, I 
know, for my sake, for the sake of 
the poor, stupid girl that has loved 
you better than ever woman loved 
man before. You'll try to bea better 
man, darling, won’t you? instead of 
such a dreadfully wicked one ; and 
then, who knows,” she added, trying 
to smile through her tears, “ God is 
very merciful ; perhaps He’ll let our 

aths meet at theend. Say you'll try, 
are. Oh do! for my sake !” 

“T’ll tell no such preposterous lies,” 
exclaimed Dare, savagely shaking her 
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off. “D—difIdo. Tothink of my 
turning — and quoting scripture 
at this time of day! I’m rather too old 
to cry peccavi and slobber over my 
sins, thank you. No, Kate,” he went 
on, clenching a great sledge-hammer 
fist, and bringing it down emphatically 
on his knee,- “ I warn you that if you 
rob me now of the one treasure I 
have got in the world, I'll go to the 
deuce as hard as I can drive; and 
whatever evil deeds I do will lie at 
your door, for this day’s work ; mind 
that.” 

“No they won't,” replied Kate 
quickly, too spirited not to resist this 
injustice. “ if you go to the bad as 

ou say, itll break my heart most 
likely, and not much matter either ; 
but the guilt of your sins will not 
fall on my head.” 

Dare left his raving, and his threats 
—he saw they did no good ; his voice 
fell into the old wooing key, infinitely 
tender. 

“Tt shall not fall on any one’s 
head ; they shall not be committed 
at all, if you will but stay with 
me, Kate. Child I never asked a 
favour of human being before, but I 
implore you now to grant me this one 
little request; just say ‘I will.’ 
Those two short words will marry us 
so effectually in the sight of God. Say 
them, Kate, say them !” 

“No, no, no,” cried Kate sobbing 
and gasping, in this terrible conflict, 
but held up still by an unseen arm, 
and kept from succumbing utterly. 
“T will not listen to you,” she said, 
stopping her ears, “nor look at you,” 
and she covered her face with her 
hands. 

“You shall look at me then,” 
answered Dare, pulling down the poor 
little guarding hands romgeny. “You 
shall !” and he glared upon her with 
trantic, wild-beast eyes—frantic at the 
thought of his prey slipping out of his 
grasp this second time. 

“Let me go, let me go,” moans 
Kate, incoherently. “ What’s the 

ood of making me stay any longer ? 
Give me one last kiss, darling, to 
comfort me afterwards, and lef me go 
away—let me go !” 

“Let you go!” repeated Dare, 
actually laughing in his utter scorn 
and ridicule of this proposal. “ Let 

ou go indeed ; a likely joke, when I 
oes hardly seen you for five minutes 
yet ; when you have not told me 
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where you live, or when you'll meet 
me n, or any of the thousand and 


one things that I intend you to tell 
me before we part, if we ever do 


“ We shall never meet again, Dare,” 
said Kate, solemnly ; and by a great 
exertion of self-command she said it 
with a steady voice. 

“What !” asked Dare in a hoarse 
whisper, and further could he say 
nothing. 

“We shall never meet again if I 
can help it,” reiterated Kate; “I shall 
pray God to keep us apart. Never 
again, dear love, never again,” and 
she groaned as she uttered those 
funeral words. 

Dare fought with the rage and 
fear that were gnawing and almost 
mastering him, and said at last, 
rapidly, harshly— 

“Don’t be theatrical! Do you 
think to come over me with your 
‘never 
agains’ ” (mimicking her tones as he 
spoke). “ You had better find out 
your mistake before it is too late, 
and give a plain answer to a plain 
question. Tell me,” he said, seizing 
both her hands again, “ once for all, 
where is it ges are living at now ? 
Answer me, I say.” 

“T must not, I cannot, I won’t /” 
said Kate, and at the last word, boldly 
spoken, she turned and faced him, 
braved him and his wrath, through 
that new strength that was given her 
in her need. 

Dare’s swarthy face turned very 
white, livid even; but he governed 
his outward demeanour still, and 
only replied ironically— 

“Civil and explicit. But perhaps 
you'll be so kind as to tell me then at 
what place it would be most con- 
venient for you to meet me to- 
morrow, or the day after? You 
see I leave you a wide choice.” 

“Till meet you nowhere, Dare,” 
answered Kate, low-voiced from 
intense excitement, but firm as a rock. 

Dare set his strong white teeth 
hard, and his clean-cut nostrils 
dilated ; then he forced himself to 
say, coldly, sternly— 

“You must meet me somewhere, 
I tell you child. It is only a 
question of where. Will you be 
here to-morrow if I come down by 
the 12.30 train from town to meet 
yout “Yousee,” he added sardoni- 
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cally, “your feminine fancy of 
mystery as to your place of residence 
prevents my deciding on a more 
desirable rendezvous for you. Do 
you hear? Will you meet me here 
or no?” 

“No, I will not,” answered Kate, 
enunciating each word slowly and 
distinctly. “I told you so before,” 
she went on, siniel to indignation 
by his pertinacity. “What do you 
mean by tormenting me so? It is 
not gentlemanlike of you to persecute 
any woman so.” 

Dare's eyes flamed with fury at 
this taunt ; but a man, and a big man 
especially, must not slay a little 
woman, or even knock her down, 
however impertinent she may be; 
so he only bit his lip hard, and an- 
swered her with a pale, fierce smile. 

“ Ungentlemanlike I am, very 
likely ; Ido not deny your charge, 
Kate, but a man does not stick upon 
forms and ceremonies much, when 
he is wrestling for the last hope he has 
in the world, and sees it vanishing 
away without power to detain it.” 

His wrath yielded to intense self- 
pity as he spoke, and the deep voice 
almost broke down in the utterance 
of his desolation. She could bear 
his anger, his threats, his pent-house- 
browed frowns, but could she bear 
the bitter plaintiveness of those ring- 
ing tones, that had whispered away 
her soul long ago by the summer sea. 
Her storm-shattered heart wavered 
still. Should she stay with him after 
all for better, for worse, in sickness 
and in health, till death should them 
part. They would be married in the 
sight of God, he had said. They 
would lead together a life chaster than 
many whom a parson binds together 
in a kindred-filled church, amongst 
flowers and music. Could it be right 
to send this man back, desperate, 
hopeless, to his evil companions—to 
bad men and worse women? Could 
it be right, for the sake of a miserable 
prejudice of society, to damn this soul 
utterly ? But then there rose up be- 
fore her dazed eyes, a pale, thin, holy 
face ; the face of one 


“‘ Within whose ears an angel ever sang 

Good tidings of great joy.” ; 

If she did this thing, if she took 
this step, she could never look in that 
pure, kind, saintly face again; could 
never be worthy to shake him by the 
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hand again as a friend. Whataload 
of sorrow and care she should, by this 
act of hers, add to the already press- 
ing burden that weighed on the 
bowed shoulders of that poor, good 
man! Dare, watching her lynx-eyed, 
saw her slacken, hesitating, and seized 
his opportunity ; he had not space to 
lose many now. 

“Kate, a drowning man catches at 
straws, you know. I saw you waver 
just now, I know your face so well. 
After all, you care about me enough 
to be a little sorry at throwing me 
away, like an old glove, that you have 
no further use for. Kate, it’s not too 
late to repent even at this eleventh 
hour. I adjure you not to send me 
back, a ruined, undone man, to the 
society of devils, or to my own, which 
is worse than any devil's. i 
child! [’msolonely. Stay with me. 

The cold perspiration stood on 
Kate’s satin-smooth brow; the sweat 
of that hard fight. Such a half hour 
as she had been living through, takes 
ten years off man’s or woman’s life, 
I think. 

“God have mercy upon me,” she 
groaned, “what haveI done to deserve 
such a horrible trial ?” 

“Don’t call on God!” said Dare, 
with rash blasphemy. “Even he can- 
not save you out of my hands now. 
I have been very enduring to you. 
I have borne long enough with 
your womanish caprices. I have tried 
persuasion and soft words. Thanks 
to your cursed obstinacy, I must try 
harder means now. You must stay 
with me, I say. I'll kill you if you 
don’t.” 

“You threatened me that once be- 
fore,” answered the girl with a dreary 
smnile, “ and I believe you’ ll do it, too, 
some day.” 

“No, no, I shan’t,” muttered Dare, 

owing quickly remorseful. “I shan’t 
Kill you, Kate, whatever you do. I 
cuutll not have the heart to stop that 
sweet breath, nor close those dear, 
big, cruel eyes, for ever; but, Kate, 
darling, I’m not over-patient ; you 
know I never was a very patient fel- 
low ; you must not thwart me much 
longer. I cannot bear such persistent 
opposition. Just say you'll not cuta 
poor beggar, because he made a fool 
of himself, when he was a boy; just 
say you'll stay with me; only those 
few words ; such simple easy words, 
too; ‘I will stay Dare.’” 
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But Kate only murmured the old 
tune, “Let me go, let me go,” and 
tried with little trembling fingers to 
pluck off and thrust away the great 
arm that, like a close pressing iron 
girdle, almost hindered respiration. 

“You shall go this minute, Kate,” 
said Dare, breathing quick and short, 
“if you will only promise to meet me 
here to-morrow, at the time I mention- 
ed. We shall both be less stupid and 
muddle-headed then, perhaps. To- 
morrow, mind; can anything be fairer 
or plainer than that?” 

“No, no,” cried Kate, turning rest- 
less, tortured eyes around, seeking for 
the help that was not forthcoming. 
And then another fear got hold of 
her, and she said, in a quick, terrified 
tone, “Oh, Dare, I hear Margaret’s 
voice ; she and my cousins are com- 
ing this way. Oh, what shall I do? 
I must go. If they find me here with 
you, I shall be done for, for ever !” 

“D)—n Margaret and your cousins,” 
said Dare, savagely, “let them come 
if they choose. I have no character 
to lose, and I wish to heavens you 
could get rid of yours, for then we 
should be on a par.” 

Again the voices ; Margaret’s clear 
treble alarmingly distinct and near. 

“ Let me go, let me go,” cried Kate, 
struggling frantically. ‘You villain! 
How dare you?’ 

“Tiger cat!” said Dare, pale to the 
lips with rage, and balked passion, 
while two-edged swords of flame came 
forth from his devil-lit eyes. ‘Stop 
fighting and struggling. Just lis- 
ten a minute. If you'll say the 
monosyllable ‘ yes,’ you shall go this 
minute ; if not, never.” 

Light laughter heard. George’s 
manly tones apparently close to the 
entrance. Kate was driven to despe- 
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ration. “They’ll be in, in a second,” 
she whispered, horror-struck. “Oh, 
I'll say anything! Yes, yes, I'll come. 
Let me go now, I say. You said you 
would.” 

Dare bent down his haggard face 
to the level of hers, and, asif he could 
not help it, snatched one last, wild, 
fierce kiss from her trembling lips, 
while he said very hoarsely, “ Kate, 
if you foil me, if you deceive me @ 
second time, I’ll be the death of you. 
There, be off now.” Then he took off 
the iron manacles, and she stood a 
free woman before him. Not a second 
did she wait. With one ienirae: 
swift, parting glance, in which all the 
pent-up love of her poor, rent heart, 
found vent, at last, she fled away like 
a hunted hare, unable to face those 

ay, laughing, questioning girls, with 
tear-stained face, and her battered, 
dishevelled tout ensemble. In two 
minutes they entered the court, saun- 
tering,and found it empty, save ofone, 
big, magnificent-looking man, stand- 
ing with his back to them, atten- 
tively studying the Venus Victrix. 
Margaret started, when first her eyes 
fell on that stalwart form ; and she 
tried by various clever dodgings to 
get a view of his face, in which she 
was completely unsuccessful. “ No, 
no,” she said to herself, “it must be 
my fancy; it cannot be he; what 
should he be doing here ?” 

“What have you been doing to your 
bonnet, Kate? Why, it’s all manner of 
shapes. Have you been sitting upon 
it ?” enquired one of her cousins, as 
they stood underthe flaring gas, on the 
railway platform, waiting for the 
down train, and that was all the re- 
sult, to all appearance, of her unlucky 
rencounter with Colonel Stamer. 


THE WILD GEESE* ON THE WING. 


Ou! are they foam-flakes on the ocean, 


In the winds of early s 
Or are they trembling sa 


ae 


8 in motion, 


Or wild geese on the wing ? 


Oh! they’re the wild geese, pretty daughter, 
That fly before the spring— 

The wild geese o’er the roaring water— 
The wild geese on the wing. 


* The native Irish who enlisted in the army of Louis XIV. and of his successors. 
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Oh ! they’ve escaped the fowler’s snare, 
The bullet, and the sling, 

They’re free to suffer and to dare— 
These wild geese on the wing. 


They’re lost to sight in sea-mist white, 
But another year will bring 

Some day or night, in stronger flight, 
These wild geese on the wing. 


GARRICK.-—PART III. 


THE DAYS OF OLD DRURY-LANE. 


But now, if managerial office was 
to bring with it the charm of autho- 
rity and despotic dominion, it was 
also to be accompanied with what, to 
a sensitive mind, was absolute torture 
—a tide of personal criticism, ashower 
of coarse pamphlets, all coloured by 
disappointment, spite, and a sense of 
injury, which, for a great part of his 
life, was the shape chosen to annoy 
him. Almost with the first day of 
his management it began.* 

Not less offensive was the anony- 
mous and “friendly” advice of out- 
siders, who thus publicly thrust on 
him their counsels, mixed with a good 
deal of plain speaking. One would 
remind him very plainly of that “ ex- 
orbitant and glaring passion, it is 
reported, you have for money ;” and 
that “ on the least diminution of your 
enormous receipts, you feel the greatest 
agonies.” With something like the 
spirit of true prophecy, the same 
hand warns him against the airs and 
insubordination of actors, sure to be 
in store for him ; hints at Garrick’s 
own extravagance in dress, requiring 
a new one every night, and gives a 
picture of Garrick’s own “lofty” 
manner, when asked to take a part, 
“Name it no more! Another word 
that way makes me your mortal foe ! 
Begone !”t 


* A complete collection of these “Garrick Pamphlets” would be curious. 


British Museum is a very imperfect 
able. 
pamphlet. 


Another “ hand” at the close of his 
first year’s management as freely can- 
vassed what he had done. Why had he 
not egente with a new part instead of 
merely a prologue, printed and sold 
for sixpence, which was as good as 
telling his public that he knew they 
were so grieved that he did not con- 
tinue to speak it ; that he must at 
least take that way of putting it in 
their reach. It would appear that 
Mr. Garrick disdained to play, except 
for noble persons and people of 
quality. Then, as to reformation of 
the stage, and Garrick’s profession of 
giving a moral tone, this critic would 
wish to know if “ * The Scornful Lady 
and Parson Roger,’ a scandalous and 
atheistical part,’’ wasa proper piece to 
offer to a decent audience, a charge 
for which there might be some foun- 
dation. But it should be borne in 
mind that Garrick was hardly settled 
in his chair, and such a reforma- 
tion could only be brought about 
gradually. 

The newly-married actor presently 
took a house in Southampton-street, 
and fitted it up handsomely for his 
bride. It was in a good and central 
quarter, was convenient tothe theatre, 
and for yearsafter Southampton-street 
was lifted into a kind of notoriety by 
its association with so great a name. 
Walking up from the Strand, we can 
see it now on the left hand, the most 
substantial and important of the old 


In the 


hering, but whose number is still very respect- 
Every “ hack” whose play or offer of service was rejected took his revenge in a 
Ned Purdon, “who led such a —— life in this world,” wrote a whole 


string. 
¢ Aletter to David Garrick, Esq., on his becoming manager of Drury-lane, 1747.— 
See Pamphlets in British Museum. 
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pattern houses that almost fill the 
street, of a cold chocolate colour, 
with its four narrow, “lanky” win- 
dows, almost touching each other, 
and an architectural door way. To 
that house many wistful eyes were to 
be raised, and to that house found 
its way all the wit and genius of 
London. It is number twenty-seven, 
and was recently converted into an 
hotel. 

He was, indeed, a favourite with the 
Burlingtons, and his testimony to 
Lady Burlington’s merit may be 
found in some verses in her prayer- 
book which she had presented to him.* 

In the mean time the actor and his 
wife took up their abode at Burling- 
ton House, and sometimes passed to 
Chiswick. Thus the honeymoon went 
by, until with August came round 
the new season and business, and 
Roscius had now to face the banter- 
ing that he so dreadéd. But as he 
had anticipated ridicule, or fancied 
he had, by having a pasquinade 
written on himself, so he now boldly 
came on the boards in the character 
of Benedick, and from behind his 
foot lights boldly defied the wits. 
This rather questionable course was 
said, however, to have been perfectly 
successful, and when he said, “ Here 
you may see Benedick, the married 
man! I may chance to have some 
odd quirks and remnants of wit 
broken on me because I have railed 
so long against marriage.” Mingled 
applause and laughter burst out. But 
it may be questioned whether this 
was the most dignified fashion of 
meeting ridicule. 

Alternately with this lively comedy 
was played Othello, and a fresh proof 
of the manager’s good sense and mo- 
deration was his resigning the part of 
Othello to Barry. This, indeed, was 
Barry’s “ great part,” and the town 
had already pronounced for the sur- 
prising tenderness and abundant 

ower with which he played it. 

till, with a rival—a dak too who 
might reasonably exercise his power 
of choice—this might become almost 
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a reason for taking the part for himself. 
But the manager, undisturbed by the 

etty currents of theatrical jealousy, 
ooked calmly but to the interests of 
his house ; and in the end, even found 
his account in shaking himself free 
of characters which did not suit 
him. He contented himself with 
Iago, who, it must be recollected 
was not then raised into almost equal 
importance with the Moor. et, 
with this burden of responsibility on 
his shoulders, he could find time to 
reason calmly and gently with what 
might be only too indulgently called 
“sensitiveness” and querulousness on 
the part of those who called them- 
selves friends ; but which was diffi- 
cult in the case of a man of the 
quality and temper of Foote. This wit, 
whose dangerous “trade” was mimicry 
and public “taking off,’ and who 
kept this odious talent by him like a 
horse pistol, to draw on the harmless 
and foolish, like any highwayman 
on the road of his time, must have 
been one of the nuisances of so- 
ciety. The weak and helpless, like 
Mrs. Dodd—not Dodd, as is ge- 
nerally supposed ; or like Apreece, 
the foolish country provincial — 
were his favourite victims—not the 
strong and dangerous like Johnson, 
from whose wholesome menace he 
shrank. And yet how absurdly sensi- 
tive this professional mimic could be, 
where some inferior artist thought of 
turning his own arts against him, and 
taking him off, may be seen in Wilkin’s 
case and in an instance of Garrick. 
About this time a comedy, “ Friend- 
ship in Fashion,” was about being 
revived at Drury-lane, and Foote 
had heard arumour that Woodward, 
who was to play Malagene, intended 
“dressing” that character at him. 
There was some likeness in these two 
characters, and a little closer imita- 
tion in the dress would be quite in 
Foote’s own line, and make the town 
laugh as Foote himself would have 
done. Ina tumult of alarm and rage, 
he wrote to Garrick a true “threaten- 
ing” letter in atone there was no mis- 


* This book passed into the possession of the Rev. Mr. Rackett. 
This sacred book has Dorothea given, 
To show a straying sheep the way to heaven. 
With forms of righteousness she well may part, 
Who bears the spirit in her upright heart. 
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taking, the professional mimic said 
scornfully, that he could have no 
dread from the manager’s “ passive 
wit,” or his “ actors’ active hurfour,” 
but he would just hint that he had 
by him “a plan for a short Farce,” 
that was to be wormwood to some, 
entertaining to many,and very benefi- 
cial to, sir, yours, 8. Foote. In what 
shape the wormwood was to be ad- 
ministered, might be guessed from 
an insulting postscript in which the 
— jest at the manager’s saving 
abits, was made to his very face. 

Foote tossed him back his free ad- 
mission, saying that he would always 
pay his five shillings for admission 
to the boxes, “a sum not very con- 
—— to you.” 

ith perfect dignity, good humour, 

and kind reasoning, Garrick wrote back 
plainly declining to interfere. He ex- 
lained that he knew not what views 
oodward had in the business, that 
he even intended “taking off” his 
own manager, whose full permission 
he had. As for calling Woodward 
“contemptible,” that was a litte in- 
discreet, considering what a dangerous 
rival of Foote’s that actor had been. 

Besides, supposing he did “ dress at 
him,” was it not a compliment, for the 
character of Malagene is that of a 
very smart, pleasant, conceited little 
fellow, and a good mimic? Then 
with exquisite good humour, he deals 
with the thrust about the five shil- 
lings. “if I had such a regard for 
five shillings, surely then, my giving 
you the liberiy of the house was a 
still greater favour.” 

Pleasant, too, is it to see him in his 
relations with a man like Hogarth. 
The rude coarse work of the theatre, 
and the rough, plain passions of the 

n-room had no effect on the deli- 
cacy of his mind, and when the painter 
sent round to him that he was ag- 
ieved by his neglect, fancied or real, 

eS wrote an exquisite letter of ex- 
cuse, which has an interest that 
reaches to all friendships. He knew 
what Montaigne had said about a 
debtor and ledger account of “ cal- 
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lings,” &c., as a fatal sign of decaying 
regard, and could “cap” it by an 
instance of his experience. “ Poor 
Draper,* whom I loved better than 
any man breathing, once asked me 
smiling, ‘how long is it since you 
were at my house—how long?’ 
‘Why a month or six weeks.’ 
‘A year and five days,’ replied he, 
‘but don’t imagine that I have kept 
an account ; my wife told me so this 
morning, and bid me scold you for 
at.’” In this there is dramatic effect 
and almost true pathos; and “dear 
Draper’s” speech has the air of one of 
Steel’s little stories. ‘Could I fol- 
low my own wishes,” he goes on, “I 
would see you every day in the 
week, and not care whether it was 
in Leicester fields or Southampton 
street.” With this sweet and affec- 
tionate tone it was no wonder Mr. 
Garrick made many and fast friends. 
He felt now that it was time to in- 
troduce a novelty, and he brought out 
a cold declamatory piece entitled 
“Edward the Black Prince,” by a 
Mr. Shirley, and which was one of 
the long series of bald, dreary, tedious 
plays, constructed on the French 
model, which was to be such a feature 
of his management. There seems 
to have been but the one strict pat-- 
tern for these chilling dramas, and 
we look back through that long man- 
agement on the procession of Roman 
enerals, Sultans, Greek matrons, 
ersian kings, and almost mytholo- 
gical heroes, who purposely selected 
out of eras, whose details, costume, feel- 
ings, religion, were wrapped in hopeless 
mists, and removed from all dra- 
matic interest and sympathy. How 
the taste of the audiences already 
trained by Garrick’s realism could 
have relished these cold abstractions, 
these colourless heroes, fetched out of 
the Roman History ; how they could 
have crowded to hear scraps of Plu- 
tarch dramatized, and chapters out 
of the History of the Turks and 
Davila’s Wars, made into tragedies 
seems now a surprising mystery.T 
Even one of the contemporary play- 


* Draper had helped to negotiate fo? the Theatre. 
+ It is amusing to turn over the collection of plays, published during this era, and 
come on the engravings of Barry and Garrick, arrayed in what was conceived to the 


correct costumes of remote countries, and more remote ages. 


These usurpers and tyrants 


and generals stride and gesticulate in nodding plumes and fur tippets—huge ‘“‘ Blue beard ” 
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wrights was sensible enough to see 
the monstruosities of the existing 
school, and could ridicule what he 
well called the paltry blasts of art em- 
ployed in raising storms in a tea-cup, 
or even ludicrous situations, as for 
example, the adventures of a London 
apprentice, or the whine of a true 
girl like Demetrius, in the Brothers, 
who when for the sake of a half jade, 
half idiot, he strikes a dagger to his 
heart, who can feel the blow 

The pathetic. Is it in a man’s making 
high love to his own dear wife, as in 
the Earl of Essex? Or as, in Boadi- 
cea, Dunmorin expending for two or 
three acts, his whole stock of pathos, 
in persuading his to take, very un- 
necessarily a cup of poison, when all 
he says might be reduced to these 
two or three kind words: “ J prithee 
die, my dear?’’* 

He had already inaugurated ten 
series with Aaron Hill’s “ Bombastic 
Merope,” translated, though not pro- 
fessedly, from Voltaire’s play: This 
seems to have had success,t and per- 
haps encouraged him to produce Mr. 
Shirley’s “Black Prince,” or the 
“ Battle of Poitiers.” The author 
was a merchant living at Lisbon, and 
who had not the satisfaction of see- 
ing his play brought out.t 

Garrick undertook the “ Prince,” 
an energetic fighting part; while 
Barry was fitted with “Lord Ribe- 
mont,” a chivalrous French marshal. 
How the correct taste of Garrick 
could accept such stuff seems sur- 
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prising Bathos like the following 
as rarely been surpassed. 
“In the midst of the battle, enter 
Archbishop of Sens with a drawn 
sword, 


“ Sens. — Confusion seize—but there’s no 
need to wish it. Too much it rages in our 
host already.” 


Arnold meets his death on the same 
field. A bystander, watching his 
agonies, says, 


“ He dies !—Is gone! 
Prince.—Proving my noble friend,—his 
soul was genuine English.” 


In another scene, Barry has to say 
that he is “unsoldiered and un- 
manned ;” and Garrick has todeclaim 
such prose as the following :— 


‘“ Having thus fairly stated our account, 
How great’s the balance that appears 
against thee!” 


A sentiment scarcely prompted by 
the Lisbon counting-house. 

A little later, in February, 1750, 
another dreary bit of ancient histor 
was brought out, and the Englis 
stage was “enriched,” says Murphy, 
with a chapter of Livy in blank 
verse, called “The Roman Father.” 
It was founded on the story of the 
Horatii, and Barry, and Garrick as 
the Fattees ; and Mrs. Pritchard bore 
the burden of the declamation. It 
seems to have had only mild suc- 
cess.§ 


scymetars, and long trains, in the laurel wreath and greaves, and general armour of the 
Roman Conqueror. The scenes, too, are no less curious, “the Temple of Memphis,” 
“ Corinth,” “the Royal Palace of Algiers,” “ the City of Lima,” “‘ the Palace of Cyrtha,” 
in Massilia, and a hundred such places, 

* This is to be found in a strange, cracked letter by Cleland, who, in the same breath, 
presents a drama of his own, as combining true perfection and an avoidance of all these 
blemishes. He says the reading “drew tears from eyes not much used to the melting 
mood, That this scene, however, made no such great impression upon you, it is without 
impeaching your taste, that I do not at all wonder at it.” The letter is one of the most 
extraordinary ever written, whether we take it for vanity or impudence. But it is 
valuable besides as showing to what intrusions the manager was subject. 

+ Murphy, in his odd language, says that Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard ‘‘ made the spec- 
tators pant with terror and pity: and at last drew tears of joy from every eye.” 

¢ In an inflated dedication to Lord Halifax, he speaks of himself “as a poet,” and 
offers what he calls the “‘ humble tribute of an honest heart” to that nobleman: i.e., I 
have hereby the honour of introducing to you a hero of your own illustrious family. My 
brave Earl of Salisbury (whom I have endeavoured strongly to mark with but rough 
greatness which so gloriously distinguished our old patricians) was a Montagu!” Two lines 
out of the prologue are characteristic, and show in what way a British Pit was to be ad- 
dressed : 

“ And save that tale must have for Britons charms, 
That show you France subdued by British arms !” 


§ Murphy, in his loose way, says it was “a great favourite during a run of several 
nights,” 
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But now the manager was to have 
early experience of the troubles which 
the rule of a green-room brings with 
it, and which, in his instance, were 
to be more vexatious than ever waited 
on manager. It would seem as though 
his known moderation and superiority 
to the mean passions that reign be- 
hind the curtain, offered tempting 
inducements to malcontents. But, 
through all his long administration, 
he had not to struggle against so 
serious a blow as the secession of his 
three leading actors at the beginning 
of the next season. 

What were Barry’s grievances— 
how small and petty, and almost ludi- 
crous—may be~gathered from his 
written complaints on another occa- 
sion, when he again tried the for- 
bearance and unruffied good temper 
of his master. The unworthy “ whin- 
ings” of the sensitive ae, we may 
be sure, were to the same key as we 
know they were later, and, perhaps, 
about as unsubstantial. ; 

He began to take airs, and real ill- 
health was often put forward as an 
excuse for gratifying his humours. 
He took the unusual course of ad- 
dressing the public in an almost hos- 
tile way, saying, that “ he scorned all 
trick and evasion,” and that nothing 
but illness should ever cause him to 
fail in his duty. He could not endure 
the manager’s Hamlet drawing more 
than his. He then pettishly de- 
manded that he might choose his 
own nights, which Garrick, with un- 
ruffled good humour, at once con- 
ceded. But nothing could satisfy 
this spoiled lover ofthe stage. __ 

Scandal and malignancy has tried 
to find other motives for this separa- 
tion. It has been said that Mrs. 
Garrick received a letter from some 
secret admirer a few weeks after her 
marriage, and that Garrick succeeded 
in tracing it to Barry.* Another 
cause of quarrel was said to be a 
battle that took place behind the 
scenes between Mrs. Clive and Mrs. 
oe in which Garrick took 
the sidet of Mrs. Woffington, and 
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Barry that of Mrs. Clive. These 
little whisperings are not worthy. 
The whole is fairly explained, even 
by friends of Barry, on the grounds 
of general dissatisfaction. The town, 
of onan, had its verses on the re- 
volt : 


“ One great Goliah, Gath could boast 

Of Philistines of yore ; 

But Covent Garden's threat’ning host 
Boasts one Goliah more. 

Yet fear not, ye of Drury-lane, 
By little champion led ; 

Their two Goliah’s roam in vain 
While David’s at your head.” 


Mrs. Cibber, who had expected to 
rule with Garrick, and who perhaps 
was annoyed that his regard for the 
first interests of his stage, made him 
play “Macbeth” and other pieces 
with Mrs. Pritchard, also took offence, 
and her playing so much with Barry, 
gave an opportunity for sharing their 
griefs. Mrs. Woffington, an old fa- 


vourite, Was said to have been 
offended at his marriage ; but it is 
more likely that one so free, saucy, 
and abandoned as she was, found the 
reforms behind the scenes, and the 


new decorums quite unsuited to her 
ways. There was an obvious awkward- 
ness too, in the relations of manager 
and actress. It was therefore obvious 
that she could not remain long there, 
and at the end of the season, 1750, 
these three disaffected members of 
the company formed a league, and at 
the same moment deserted to Covent 
Garden. What made this desertion 
more flagrant was, that Barry was 
under articles at the time.t 

This was a serious blow for the 
manager, who thus lost the two best 
lovers on the stage, and a low comedy 
actress of incomparable spirit and 
power, at one “fell swoop.” The 
other house was _proportionably 
strengthened, and had besides Gain 
and Macklin. 

But he was not dismayed. In 
truth he always felt, as he indeed 
wrote to one of his rebellious actresses 
long after, that he himself was the 
strength of the theatre, and his weight 


* See Lee Lewes’s absurd account of,this transaction. Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 89. The 
extraordinary verbiage, and the way in which a little fact which has been told to him is 
expanded into pages of actual dialogue, supplied from his own brain, make this book 
almost valueless. Facts that are more simply stated prove to be all wrong and perverted. 

+ ‘Espoused the conduct,” says Lee Lewes. : 

t Proceedings were taken against him; but a writer in the Gentleman's Magazine says, 
he defeated them by some subterfuge or quibble, “by no way redounding to his honour,” 
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might be estimated as was the pre- 
‘sence of Napoleon in Spain—as equi- 
valent to a whole army of actors. 
Beyond this, he had only Woodward, 
a pretty Mrs. Ward, and a new act- 
ress from that wonderful Dublin nur- 
sery, Miss, or Mrs. George Anne Bel- 
es The pretty Mrs Ward had 
small powers as an actress, and her 
coldness and want of dramatic feel- 
ing had disgusted the manager. He 
always exacted at least the tribute of 
apparent interest in those who played 
with him ; which detractors set down 
to weakness and vanity. With an 
artist who could be busy buttoning 
her glove during one of his most im- 
passioned bursts in the “ Fair Peni- 
tent,” it was not unnatural he should 
be highly offended. 

But the revolters had prepared an 
awful stroke, which it would be diffi- 
cult to encounter. Barry and Cibber, 
unrivalled in tender passion, were to 
open in the great play of sweet and 
tender passion, “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
the play too in which Garrick had 
trained them both. But of this plot 
he had early intimation, and, in 
secret, he carefully instructed the new 


Dublin actress as Juliet, taking 
Romeo himself.* 

In September then, he courageously 
drew up his thinned ranks for battle, 
and opened his theatre with a pro- 


logue, in which he boldly took the 
public into confidence, and with some 
evil, glanced at the desertion, and not 
without good humour too : 


‘‘ Some few there are whom paltry passions 
guide, 
Desert each day and and fly from side to 
side. 
Others, like Swiss, love fighting as their 
trade, 
For beat or beating, they must be paid.” 


With perfect consistency too, with 
the declarations of his first prologue, 
he again reminded the public, as he 
had done three years before, that with 
them rested the choice of entertain- 
ment that was to be set before them. 
No manager could be expected to re- 
form the stage, and deal in pure and 
classic shows at the expense of his 
pocket. At his first season he had 
told them that it was still possible, 
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that on their classic boards, Hunt 
might box, or Mahomet might dance. 
= now he warned them plainly, 
that— 


“Tf an empty house, the actors curse, 

Shows us our Lear’s and Hamilet’s lose 
their force. 

Unwilling we must change the nobler 
scene, 

And in our turn present you Harlequin. 

Quit poets, and set carpenters to work, 

Show gaudy scenes, or mount the vault- 
ing Turk.” 


In truth this was but open notice 
that he was preparing to adopt alter- 
ations of the Mahomet pattern, feel- 
ing that the legitimate drama was not 
sufficient to secure the public. The 
tone of this announcement was felt 
to be a little self-sufficient. And it 
may be conceded, that on the surface 
of Garrick’s nature was a thin film of 
vanity, very pardonable, because un- 
concealed, and because it principally 
concerned his acting and his profes- 
sion. But an impartial examination 
of every act of his life shows us that 
it was no more than a harmless weak- 
ness, that it never interfered where 
principle, or his relations to others 
were concerned, and had exactly the 
same weight in his character, that 
the little parsimony which has been 
so often imputed to him. For this, as 
will be shown later, was the awarice 
in trifles, and the liberality in impor- 
tant things. Some wags, a little ma- 
liciously, affected to translate this 
pompous declaration into plain un- 
varnished prose ; and it took some- 
thing of this shape : 

“Tt is true there is a formidable force 
against me at the other house, yet I am so 
possessed with the opinion of my own merit, 
that I am pretty sure I shall be a match for 
them all. My women too are dis- 
tracted to show how well they can act. 
This Drury-lane stage, of which I am now 
the monarch, is the only stage in the world; 
but if two or three of Shakespeare’s plays 
which I have given you over and over 
again every season, don’t bring full houses, 
I must e’en turn Harlequin and set up 
Pantomines. It is a glorious battle 
we engage in, for we fight not in order to 
eat ourselves, though we dread starvation 
exceedingly, but for you to eat. 


As soon, therefore, as “ Romeo and 


* Mrs. Bellamy, whose enmity to Garrick is unconcealed, makes no allusion to this 
training. Davies, like Murphy, strangely inaccurate where dates are concerned, makes 


1749 the year of this Romeo contest. 
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Juliet” was announced at Covent 
Garden, notice was given of the same 
play at Drury-lane, and for the same 
Fight, and the languid town hailed 
the promised contest, as a new excite- 
ment. On the 28th of September the 
struggle began.* Hereis the Covent 
Garden bill :— 


By the Company of COMEDIANS. 
At the 
THEATRE-ROYAL in Covent-Garden, 
This present Friday, being the 28th of Sept. 
1750, will be represented a Play, calld 
ROMEO anv JULIET. 

The Part of Romeo to be performed 
By Mr. BARRY. 

(Being the first Time of his appearing on 
that stage.) 

Capulet by Mr. Sparks. 
Montague by Mr. BripGEWATER. 
Escalus by Mr. ANDERSON. 
Benvolio by Mr. Grsson. 

Paris by Mr. Lacry. 

Lady Capulet by Mrs. BarRincTon. 
riar Laurence by Mr. Ripovut. 
Gregory by Mr. Arruur. 
Sampson by Mr. Couiiys. 

Abram by Mr. DunsTA.u. 
Balthazar by Mr. Branssy. 
Mercutio by Mr. MACKLIN. 
Tibalt by Mr. Dyer. 

Nurse by Mrs. Mack tn. 

And the Part of Juliet to be performed 
By Mrs. CIBBER. 

An additional scene will be introduced, 
representing 
The Funeral Procession of JULIET, 
Which will be accompanied with 
A SOLEMN DIRGE, 

The Music composed by Mr. ARNE. 
With an occasional Prologue to be spoken 
By Mr. BARRY, 

Boxes, 5s.—Pit, 3s.—First Gal. 2s.— 
Upper Gal. 1s. 

Paces for the Boxes to be taken of Mr. 
PaGE, at the Stage-door of the 
‘THEATRE, 


To begin exactly at Six o' Clock. 


Though there was a loud division 
of opinion and affectation of equal 
merit, and even superiority claimed 
for “ Garrick,” there can be no ques- 
tion but that Covent Garden play was 
the best. Miss Bellamy could not 
equal the trained Mrs. Cibber. The 


handsome figure, the exuberant 
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passion, and of the Covent Garden, 
‘Romeo” were dangerous advantages, 
and the tendencies of the two acting 
and reacting on each other, must have 
had its effect ; and though Garrick 
was said to have worked out new 
“points,” and fresh readings, his figure 
could not rival the others, and it is 
likely that his was more an elaborate 
and clever “reading” than the 
natural and impassioned conception 
of the other. It is hard, however, 
to get at an impartial view. Mr. 
Taylor heard that Garrick was consi- 
dered superior. Miss Bellamy says 
that Barry was held to be the better 
—except in the scene with the Friar. 
As the matter was turned into a party 
question, the voice of the town does 
not go for much. Garrick's friends 
even tried to compromise it by giving 
Barry the palm in the first three acts 
—and with the true methodism of a 
— craze, amateurs used to go and 

ear the first part of the play at one 
theatre, and hurry away for the con- 
clusion at another—a more absurd 
division could not be well conceived. 
Some said that Barry was an Arca- 
dian, Garrick a fashionable lover. But 
the best test is that after an interval 
Garrick, with that excellent good 
sense which distinguished every act 
of his, quietly dropped the part out 
of his repertoire. ven Gentleman 
Smith, a good judge, and a partial 
friend, owned that the victory was 
with Barry. 

Woodward was the Drury-lane 
Mercutio, far superior for his viva- 
city and eccentricity, to Macklin, 
at the other house. But then Rich, 
hankering after harlequinades, had 
his “grand funeral procession,” which 
cost a great deal of money. 

Long after, when old Macklin was 
about giving lectures on the drama, 
he told Mr. Cooke how he would illus- 
trate this question of the best Romeo. 
“T’ll tell you, sir ; in the garden scene, 
Barry comes in, great as a lord, swag- 
gering about his love, and talking 
so loud, that by G——, sir, if we 
don’t suppose the servants of the 
Capulet almost dead with sleep, they 
must have come out and tossed the 
fellow in a blanket. But how does 
Garrick act this? Why, sir, sensible 
that the family are at enmity with 


* Murphy is, therefore, mistaken in saying it began in October. 
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him and his house, he comes creeping 
in on his toes, whispering his love, and 
looking about him just like a thref in 
the night.”* This graphic but un- 
complimentary sketch, seems to con- 
vey perfectly the idea of the great 
actor, if we take into view his short 
figure and abundant action. 

The contest was carried on for 
twenty nights, until the audiences 
began to tire of it. Endless ‘_om 
fluttered about; three at least of 
which are said to have been written 
by Garrick. 


“* Well! what’s to-night,’ said angry Ned, 
As up from bed he rouses, 
‘Romeo again!’ and shakes his head, 
‘ A plague on both your houses!’ ”t 


The public, more than absurdly in- 
terested in this contest, grew almost 
fantastic in the shape that interest 
manifested itself. Some of their cri- 
ticisms verged almost on wit, and 
had at least the merit of point and 
variety. It was a gentleman’s view, 
that of having seen “Juliet and 
Romeo” at Covent Garden; and 
“Romeo and Juliet” at Drury Lane. 
The ladies said that in the balcony 
scene they wished that Garrick would 
jump up to them, but that at Covent 
Garden they could have leaped down 
to Barry. Perhaps this was the 
nicest criticism of all ; better certain- 
ly than the encouragement of a fran- 
tic admirer of Garrick’s : 

“Spite, fear, andenvy does thy rival show; 

But scorn thou, Garrick, such a harm- 
less foe. 

Thy worth full well is known; nay, 
more—approved ; 

By all admired, and by most, beloved. 

Be bold—superior merit will prevail, 

Until wit, taste, with sense and judg- 
ment, fail.” 


The following were on Garrick’s 
system of ridiculing himself to pre- 
vent others ridiculing him : 

“ So reversed are the notions of Capulet’s 
daughters, 

One loves a whole length, and the other 

three-quarters,” 


And, again : 
“Fair Juliet, at one house, exclaims with 
a sigh, 
*No Romeo is clever that’s not six feet 
high.’ 
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Less ambitiously t'other does Romeo 
adore, 

Though in size he scarce reaches to five 
feet and four.” 


Barry, however, was not slow to 
retort publicly, with a personality 
that would not be endured now ; in- 
deed, the making the audience part- 
ners in such a quarrel seems indecent 
to the highest degree. He told the 
house that— 

“When kings allow no merit but their own, 

Can it be strange that men for flight 

prepare, 

And seek to raise a colony elsewhere?” 


And with more personality still : 
“ For entre nous, these managers of merit, 
Who fearless arm, and take the field with 
spirit— 
O! they can torture twenty thousand 
ways, 
Make bouncing Bajazet retire for Bayes; 
The ladies too, with every power to 
charm, 
Have felt the fury of a tyrant’s arm.” 


This was going too far, and itis a 
surprising tribute to Garrick’s sweet- 
ness of temper, that before long he 
had forgiven and forgotten what 
another in his position might have 
reasonably considered a perfect justi- 
fication for even a life-long enmity. 

On the last night of the “Romeo 
and Juliet” contest, Kitty Clive made 
a rejoinder, in which the only limit 
of personality was an allusion to 
“tall heroes” and short ones. 

After the twentieth night, Rich 

ave way, for the audiences were 

ropping off; the excuse given was 
the illness of Mrs. Cibber. Indeed, it 
was hinted that “orders” had to be 
used profusely, to fill Garrick’s house. 
Garrick enjoyed a little triumph in 
playing it for but one night more, 
when Mrs. Clive repeated a pert defi- 
ance to all rivals, in a lively epilogue. 

It was time now to think of filling 
up the gaps left in his ranks, and he 
had presently secured from Dublin 
an actor of mark, Mossop, aman of 
education from a university, gifted 
with strong but unmelodious decla- 
mation, and with physical strength 
to carry him through such tremend- 
ous parts—as Sir Giles, Richard, and 
Zanga; but his action was noted as 


* Even in the well-known engraving of Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard in “‘ Macbeth,” he 


has this very look of “ creeping on his toes.” 


- t These lines were given to Mr. Cooke by Garrick himself. 
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being singularly ungraceful, suggest- 
ing to Churchill the training of a drill- 
sergeant, and in the more level 
passages fell into the wearying mono- 
tony which was the curse of old stage 
declamation. He was a valuable 
recruit.* Garrick allowed him tocome 
forward in his own great part of 
Richard (in September, 1751), in 
which his tremendous energy brouglit 
,him greatsuccess. Withinafew weeks 
he brought out the graceful Ross and 
Dexter, both from the Dublin boards. 
When the town was busy with Mos- 
sop’s legitimate success in Richard, 
it was assumed, as of course, that 
Garrick was dying with secret spleen 
and envy ; and whien a green-room 
wit repeated to him some fair verses 
on the new actors— 


“ The Templars they cry Mossop, 
The ladies they cry Ross up, 
But which is the best, is a toss up,” 


a very natural smile on his part was 

iven out as an intense relish and en- 
joyment of “the sneer,” and the 
author was transferred into an obse- 
quious courtier, who had made the 
lines to curry favour with the mana- 

er. There was neither “sneer,” nor 

relish,” nor currying favour. The 
whole was a bit of green-room non- 
sense, for which Mossop’s name, offer- 
ing a fatal facility for rhyming, 
was accountable. It is only noticed 
here as an instance of the cruel per- 
version to which every act of the 
manager was subject. 

Miss Bellamy, aided by what old- 
fashioned writers were fond of calling 
“an agreeable figure,” continued to 
have some success. But she con- 
tributed her share to the manager's 
troubles, still conceiving that every 
action of his was directed to annoy 
her, and gratify a deep-rooted spite ; 
and it is almost amusing to see how 
she can twist even his most good- 
natured actions into evidence of this 
animosity. Yet his good-humour 
never varied, and the petulant young 
actress forfeited no advantage by her 
behaviour. Yet she chronicles, with 
extraordinary satisfaction, everything 
that could reflect ‘ridicule or annoy- 
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ance on her enemy. As, when they 
were playing “The Orphan,” when 
during its most pathethic portion, 
when onimia was pouring out her 
sorrows to Chamont, they heard a 
kind of somniferous muttering in one 
of the side boxes which, at the first 
— took the shape of “ Rumps and 

urrs! rumps and burrs!” This was 
a stout city lady, wife to a butcher, 
who had come to see an inferior per- 
former at his benefit, and had fallen 
asleep. As sheslept, the associations 
of her husband’s profession found 
their way into her dreams. It was 
notorious that the manager had an 
almost morbid horror of the slightest 
interruption during his acting, and 
these extraordinary sounds threw 
him into confusion. He called out 
sharply, “ What is that ?” forgot his 
part, and introduced rambling pas- 
sages from other plays ; all which the 
young actress maliciously records. 

There were, however, but indif- 
ferent houses, except on the nights 
when the manager played. He now 
brought the fine, solemn tragedy of 
“The Mourning Bride,” with Miss 
Bellamy—not Mrs. Pritchard, who, 
perhaps, was more entitled to the 
part—as Almeria. It seems in- 
comprehensible how this preference 
could be tortured into evidence of 
animosity ; but somehow it seems 
to have been a fresh injury. 
She had sent to Dr. Young for his 
new piece, “The Brothers,” to read 
over during her illness, a rather 
irregular proceeding, considering the 
piece was not yet in rehearsal, and 
properly belonged only tothe manager 
and author. This she affected to 
believe, infuriated Garrick, who to 
punish her gave the part of Zara 
in the “ Mourning Bride” to Mrs. 
Pritchard, whom he instructed in it, 
and Almeria to Miss Bellamy. Zara 
was a true “ tragedy queen,” and ob- 
viously the part for a stately Mrs. 
Pritchard, as was Almeria for the 
young and pretty Miss Bellamy; but 
the latter only discovered here evi- 
dence of secret animosity. 

‘* But,” she says, “notwithstanding 
the unbounded applause he deserved- 


—_—_—_ 


* The blundering of Garrick’s two biographers, where dates are concerned, has been 


noticed before. Murphy puts Mossop’s appearance in the September of 1752. 
says it was about two years after the Romeo and Juliet contest. 


Davies 
So with “* The Mourn- 


ing Bride,” whose performance Murphy, with an affectation of accuracy, fixes as ‘ before 


the end of October.” It was played in December. 
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ly met with in ‘Osmyn,’ and the most 
considerable receipts, I believe he 
would gladly have sacrificed both 
his reputation and his profit sooner 
than that I should have acquired the 
approbation of the public as I did in 
the character of Almeria.” 

This is a perfect specimen of what 
Garrick had to suffer during his 
management. His moderation and 
natural equity would seem to have 
been almost unintelligible to his 
Company, who, according to their 
nature, sought an explanation of it 
in some of the meaner motives. They 
could not even believe that he was 
carrying out the simple programme 
he had laid down when he began his 
management, when he told the Prit- 
chards that he had a great adventure 
on his hands, and that he must look 
strictly to the interests of his theatre. 
And though he may have been annoyed 
at Miss Bellamy’s surreptitious at- 
tempt to interfere with his duties, it 
is obvious that he merely cast the 
part according to the interest of the 
play and of the theatre, and had not 
the least notion of gratifying his 
resentment to the sacrifice of his 
interest. 

But in truth her impetulance and 
almost insolence, her insubordination 
and humour which the manager en- 
dured with surprising good humour, 
were her real offences. The manager, 
who so wished her to fail in the 
“Mourning Bride,” and would have 
lost all the profits rather than she 
should have favour of the public, sent 
her the leading part in Moore’s new 
comedy of “Gil Blas.” This she 
contemptuously sent back. Garrick 
was deeply interested, for the author, 
who was a dear friend, and on this 
fresh provocation wrote to her with 
some severity.* 
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behaviour it is that he resents her 
conduct about Dr. Young’s “ Bro- 
thers.” She replied with great as- 
perity and pertness; she had no 
intention of “lessening his great dig- 
nity;” but she gave him warning she 
was not to be tyrannized over, or 
“ruled with a rod of iron.” t 

The fate that befell “Gil Blas” 
must have brought great satisfaction 
to Miss Bellamy.t The only matters 
of note about this unfortunate drama, 
was its author’s candid impression in 
his preface “of the praise and dis- 
praise, the mirth and the graces he 
occasioned.” 

The newspaper wits were of course 
merry on this failure. The name of 
the author was unfortunate, and was 
twisted into all manners of quips, 
one ran :— 

Gil Blas.— 
After such a mighty fuss and puff, 
Was ever such confounded stuff ; 
We're not of beings to be crammed, 
It must, it will, it shall be damned. 
Resolved by what we've heard before, 
Of such like sense, to hear no more, 


Another asks his friend :— 

“Well, Tom, what think you of Gil 
Blas ?” 

Tom shakes his head and cries 
“alas !” 

Another was in French :— 

“J’ai vu ‘Gil Blas.’ Helas !” 

But this year, 1750, brought the 
manager in contact with a new enemy, 
and one of those mean secret enemies 
whom it was Garrick’s misfortune to 
be afflicted with. This was the no- 
torious Hill, the advertizing quack 
doctor, the Swedish knight, (on the 
strength of which distinction he had 
the hardihood to call himself “ Sir 
John”) the journalist. Botanical 
writer, pamphleteer, and “hack” of 
surprising industry. To him “ Kit 


And in this letter and after this) Emart” devoted a poem called “The 


* She affects to quote the words of his letter; but it is ludicrously unlike Garrick’s 
style, and perfectly reflects the vulgarities of her own. She makes him say, ‘“ Since you 
have humbugged the town, I suppose you think you are entitled to do whatever you 

lease.” 

: + Even as she tells the story, the mere recollection inflames her, and apropos de Bottles, 
she turns aside in the middle, to show how “this great little man”—for such he was in 
the literal sense of the word—was possessel of as much meanness as merit ; and she re- 
lates how he would send his boy keeper about to ladies of quality, to write to them pri- 
vately, and, as a matter of favour, when the “‘ great little man” was to play, and how the 
ladies of quality rewarded this information with a guinea, and eagerly took a box, and 
how at this very time there was not a single box taken. When we consider that Garrick 
almost always played to full houses, this story has little value. 

¢ Murphy says itran nine nights, Miss Bellamy three. 
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Hilliad,” in which occurs the wonder- 
ful description of its hero, 


“ The insolvent tenant of incumbered space.” 


The origin of his quarrel with 
Garrick cannot be ascertained for 
certain. Mean natures like his often 
try to win the favour of popular men, 
like Garrick, and when their ad- 
vances are rejected become furious 
enemies. Murphy says that this dis- 
like was owing to reasons best 
known to himself, which throws but 

or light on the matter. The old 
immemorial solution, a lady’s being 
concerned, may have had something 
to do with the quarrel. For Hil 
wrote a novel in which the hero, 
“ Lovell,” is made to have an amour 
with the celebrated Mrs. Woffington. 
Now, it was popularly said, or given 
out by the knight himself, that Lovell 
was meant to be his own portrait, 
and if there be any truth in the rela- 
tion thus insinuated with such cha- 
racteristic effrontery, it might in part 
account for the feeling between the 
two men. In this year, however, he 
published an elaborate pamphlet 
called “ The Actor,” in which he very 
artfully, because very temperately and 
critica y depreciates Garrick and 
exalts Barry. With all his hostility 
he can scarcely be said in this per- 
formance to go*beyond the limits of 
fair criticism. He even defends him 
in part, and notices improvements. 
But perhaps what Garrick would 
have most resented was his friendly 
defence of his short stature. Was 
there not Johnson lately on the 
boards, a giant in height? Sonorous 
and stalking majestic. He only 
dwarfed the rest. It was no merit 
in him to win stage battles. Yet in 
Barry’s instance, his disproportion to 
Mrs. Cibber was quite overlooked, 
and on the same principle the au- 
dience now quite forgot Garrick’s 
short stature, and he had left of 
wearing cork soles in consequence. 
This pseudo defence must have been 
very offensive to the manager. Some 
of his criticisms, however, it is impos- 
sible not to feel an instinct are 
founded in truth.* 

Following up his depreciation he 


: secured a more lasting existence, 







* These will fall into their natural place in the description of Garrick’s acting. 





{March, 


said he had been inclined to think 
well of Miss Bellamy on her first 
night ; but on the second she seemed 
to be all wild and staring, saying the 
words merely and not thinking of her 
part. He then turned and had a 
stroke at Foote, when he attempted 
that famous rendering of Richard 
and he said that when he got to the 
words “the dogs bark at me, as I halt 
by them,” the audience all burst out 
laughing. But in his criticism he 
fell into the mistake of speaking of 
Mrs. Porter, the well known actress, 
as if she were dead, whereas she was 
alive, and living at Hampstead. This 
after all was a pardonable blunder. 
She was of an advanced age, and be- 
longed to a generation long passed 
away.t Founded on this mistake, a 
littleepigram, attributed to Garrick— 
he was very fond of this shape of 
composition—was sent round :— 
“© thou profound, polite, and wise, gay 
inspector, 
Chosen by thy gracious self our tastes’ 
director! 
Who lay’st poor Porter, yet alive, in 
earth, 


And giv’st to Barry matchless fame and 
worth ; 


Thy pen we all must reverence and 


dread, 
Which kills the living, and revives the 
dead.” 


This was severely and neatly put. 
But they were to have many more bat- 
tles. It was followed by asort of spec- 
tacle ; “ Alfred,” a gorgeous masque, 
written by Mallet, in some spare 
moments, snatched from his great 
work, “The Life of Marlborough,” as 
he had the effrontery to tell the pub- 
lic. It was a poor piece, with a good 
declamatory part for Garrick ; and 
was the first sign of his leaning on 
the aid of “carpenters and scene 

ainters ;” a series of dreary failures 
in the legitimate line, and given 
him alarm. But there was yet 
in it a more effectual element of 
success ; something which, though 
founded on an appeal to the coarser 
sympathies of an audience, to help 
a tottering production through— 
an appeal rarely found to fail—has 


¢ She it was who when Queen Anne dropped her fan on to the stage, said with great 


majesty, “ Pick up our sister’s fan!" 
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founded on a healthier appeal to im- 
mortality. For in this feeble masque, 
long since forgotten, was first intro- 
duced thefinesong “ Rule Britannia !” 
set to stirring music by Mrs. Cib- 
ber’s brother. A bit of true English 
music, corrected by the knowledge of 
the best Italian style of the day ; sim- 
ple, admirably adapted for great 
choruses, and with a fine flavour of 
the sea about it. It has deserved to 


live, and will last as long as the naval 
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supremacy of the nation it sings will 
endure. This song alone should have 
saved “Johnny Arne” from Churchill’s 
unfair, and it might be said, ignorant 
attack on him. Music was out of 
the great satirist’s province, and far 
more competent judges have long 
since settled the place of the com- 
poser of “The Soldier Tired” and 
“ Rule Britannia.”* It was not sur- 
prising that he was harassed and 
fatigued with these intrigues. 


NUMBER FIVE BROOKE-STREET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ BELLA DONNA,” “ NEVER FORGOTTEN.” 


BOOK THE FIRST. 


CHAPTER IX. 


PLANS FOR THE NIGHT, 


Lorp JoHN walked on by himself. 
After three-quarters of an hour he 
got to the house, and as he crossed the 

all, he saw Mrs. Lepell flitting down 
the otherend. She stopped when she 
saw him, and ran to him. “TI have 
a favour to ask,” she said, “ a little 
favour. Not to make any fuss about 
our little adventure to-day. It will 
come on me—on poor me! and they 
will laugh at my ill luck, you know. 
You understand that view, Lord John 
—yesterday in the railway, to-day in 
the sleigh. Mr. Severne agrees with 
me, too.” 

Now, Lord John coming home had 
been turning the thing over very im- 
patiently. ‘‘ They will be examining 
and cross-examining—and why this 
and why that? Ishould like to know 
am I to have my bones broken for a 
creature I only met yesterday? Catch 
me at it, indeed!” Now he enter- 
tained much more favourable views of 
the creature he met only yesterday. 
“ Anything you like,” he said, “I 
am willing. I think, too, Sir John 
wouldn’t be pleased to think Toby 
behaved so badly.” 

“ Exactly,” said she. “ Though, in- 
deed, we ought not to pass over your 
behaviour, ld John, and your 
bravery in trying to save me.” 


He looked at her suspiciously. 
“ Save. you ?” 

“Ah! I saw what you did, Lord 
John, as we flew past, though there 
were a hundred things dancing before 
my poor eyes. Did you grasp at 
the reins of that wild creature, and 
did you not fall back exhausted, and 
an peril of your life?” added Mrs. 
Lepell slowly, and pytting her hand 
to her forehead, “or was it all a 
dream? I must run away now, 
though. They are planning some- 
thing for the evening, and oh! Lord 
John,” she added, coming back, “you 
will be glad to hear he is mending 
every hour—every moment.” 

She was gone, and Lord John looked 
after her with more wonder than was 
ever usually seen in his face. “She 
beats little Tourlou,” he said. (This 
was a reference to some passage in his 
lordship’s past life). 

Mr. Canby did not cultivate skating, 
and had said early in the day that he 
could not see what was in it. Of 
course, if you liked sticking your legs 
here and your legs there, and going 
along like a postman, it was all right. 
In this view the Misses Fenton cor- 
dially concurred. Skating with them 
seemed to be a pastime that degraded 
the human mind, to be classed with 


* Let Johnny Arne, with usual pomp of style, 


Whose chief, whose only merit’s to compile; 
Who meanly pilfering here and there, a bit, 
Deals out music, as Murphy deals out wit. 
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drinking. “ By the way,” said he to 
the two young ladies ‘‘ where is she 
that woman out of the accident? I 
was greatly taken with her last night. 
I was indeed.” 

“Tsawyou were,” said the younger, 
taking a bold line. “ She is something 
in your style, Mr. Canby.” 

r. Canby looked up to the ceiling, 
as if he was searching for the style 
there. “Ideclare yes,” he said, “she 
is, more or less, you know. I admire 
that sort of sparkle, you know. O,a 
clever married lady, there’s nothing 
like ’em. If ever I was to marry, ha, 
ha—you laugh at the notion—I'd like 
to marry a clever married lady. But 
that wouldn’t be allowed, you know— 
again the laws !” 

The sisters were immensely amused 
at this notion. Encouraged, the gen- 
tleman went on— 

“Pon my word, I am serious! You 
know, about girls there’s a kind of 
a nursery business—want training— 
and wisdom. [I like wisdom. O no, 
I should never dream of marrying a 
girl. A widow perhaps—though there 
are objections there. Money could get 
over a good deal. Well, now,” said 
he, dismissing the subject wearily, 
“ what's this about to-night? Plays 
and that sort of thing ! But who's to 
do it? youknow. Have you got a pro- 
gramme made eut ¢ 

“The very thing!” they both said 
together, for they ‘had trained their 
ideas to move in common, and the 
sudden force and unanimity of the 
two sisters was often found to produce 
a good and startling effect. “We 
wanted to talk it over. It will be such 
a surprise. No one is to know any- 
thing about it except Sir John and 
the actors.” 

“That’s all very well now,” said 
Mr. Canby, full of *‘ common sense ;” 
“ that’s all very well ; but you should 
have a programme. As for going on 
without a programme, we might all be 
as well at sea !” 

It all burst with a flash on the elder 
sister. She had never thought of that. 
No one would ever have thought of it, 
had not Mr. Canby been providen- 
tially there and suggested it. “We 


forgot that,” she said despondingly, 
“but there may be time yet to have 
them printed.” 

The younger sister saw the error ; 
but Canby struck in first with “ com- 
mon sense.” 
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“ Printing !” he said, “what would 
~~ print? Of course, if any one 
ikes it, gratify ’em by all means !” 
The two sisters laughed in happy con- 
cert until that periodical “ dying” 
came on and the subsequent happy 
resuscitation. Their laughter was so 
hearty and genuine, the young ladies 
holding on by the chair and the 
wainscoat, and suffering so acutely, 
that his features relaxed. “You know 
it seemed so absurd,” he said good 
humoredly. “A programme isn’t 
the thing a fellow gives you at a con- 
cert, and for which you give him a 
shilling. You should have a plan of 
action—know where you are—like the 
fellows in Parliament. When a mi- 
nister comes in, you know, he has to 
make out a line of business in his 
head, and tell his fellows, or they 
won't stick by him, you see. That’s 
a programme.” 

The sisters followed this profes- 
sorial explanation with wonder, and 
looked at each other with speechless 
delight, as if the Philosopher's stone 
had been suddenly revealed, or rather, 
as other ordinary persons would have 
looked on such a communication ; for, 
to say the truth, the sisters had no 
great interest in the grand Arcana of 
Nature ; and would have received the 
polarization of light, the new metal, 
the electric telegraph, &c., with a 
pleasant smile. They then fell to 
talking on the project for the night, 
into which Mr. Canby entered gra- 
ciously, and with more alacrity. 

The sisters were clever in their 
way, and had already in their room 
arranged a “ Programme” of their 
operations. They, indeed, had ar- 
ranged it all diligently in their rooms ; 
had in fact some “stock” charades, 
which they carried about with them 
from house to house, having the 
“business” well in their minds, and 
being ready to “mount” them at an 
hour’s notice. 

“ Flirtin’ would be a good word,” 
said Mr. Canby, reflectively. “A lady 
and gent, you know, going on in 
a room, saying the regular thing, and 
then some one would come and ring 
a bell, and away they'd cut, alarmed, 
you know, afraid of being caught.” 

The two sisters screamed with de- 
light—Flirt, ting—ting-ting of the 
bell, don’t you see ? tk was sO new 
and sooriginal. Yes, it was. He had 
lain awake half the night at the bar- 
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racks making it out, but it was well 
worth it. Still in their secret hearts 
the sisters were embarrassed, be- 
cause, to say the truth, the word was 
defective. The reader will see that 
a certain violence would have to be 
used to carry out Mr. Canby’s view, 
and get the two words out; of “Flirt- 
ing,” to say nothing of the “ whole” 
being the same as the first word. 
Yet the young ladies seemed to be in- 
dulgent enough to pass by these little 
defects, and accept it for all and all. 

“There now,” said Mr. Canby, 
“you work it between you. I have 
started you, you see, and shall go and 
have a pipe.” 

When he had gone they looked at 
each other. 

“What a ridiculous, nonsensical 
notion. He’ll spoileverything. Why 
it’s no word at all.” 

“Then why did you take it up so 
greedily ?” said her sister. “I won't 
stand up and be made a fool of acting 
such nonsense—ting-ting ! indeed.” 

Severne now came up. 

‘“* What’s this you have planning ?” 
he said. “I hear you are going to 
entertain us to-night—most good 
natured of you.” 

“No, indeed,”’ they said together ; 
“only a notion of Mr. Canby’s.” 

“Oh, has he a hand in it? Poor 
Canby! It will be great fun ; make 
him come forward.” 

“But you must help, indeed you 
must; and Captain Philips and Mr. 
Selby, and everybody.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Severne, “we 
are all mere country rustics. Youu are 
well trained, and will show us how 
to do it properly. The carpenter is 
at work already, and at your orders ; 
a very smart fellow, and will do what- 
ever you tell him. By the way, Ill 
tell you now, engage that Mrs. Lepell, 
she’s clever anda half, I can tell you, 
and will act like a professional.” 

“O! Oh! Mr. Severne !” the two 
young ladies broke out, with that 
almost supernatural entente which 
has mystified us so much before, 
“how wicked of you! How shame- 
Sully wicked !” 

“How? No, notI,” he said calmly, 
“Canby can be wicked in that way. 
I mean merely the plain, practical 
sense of the thing. I'll stake my re- 
putation, which is not much, how- 
ever, and my judgment—if i have 
any—that she has great powers, and 
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zen pond not do better than secure 
er.” 


But the sisters did not receive this 
proposal with alacrity. 

“We could hardly, / think,” said 
one, “you know her husband—it 
would be unfeeling.” 

Now came up Selby. “I hear ofa 
surprise for to-night. Mum’s the 
word ; but I only hope it’s true.” 

“ All right, Selby,” said his friend, 
“and we owe it all to these young 
ladies—manageresses, everything— 
have planned it all sitting at home 
here, while we, selfish beasts, have 
been amusing ourselves.”’ 

“O, Iam so glad !” said Selby with 
immense animation; “and I'll tell you 
what I was thinking of as I came 
along the gallery—what will carry the 
thing off and bring down the House.” 

“© tell us, Mr. Selby,” said the 
two girls, smiling and delighted. 

He looked round mysteriously, and 
with a little shyness said—“ Get that 
clever Mrs. Lepell to do something. 
She will carry it all through for you. 
I know she can act.” 

“There! What did I tell you ?” 
said Severne. “General opinion 
seems that way.” 

A curious expression came into the 
faces of the two Servants of Societ 
as we may without disrespect call 
them. Fora moment their discipline 
gave way. “Mrs. Lepell seems to be 
everything now,” said one. 

“Well, she is clever,” said Severne 

ney. “Td recommend you secure 

er. If you want the thing to fall 
through——” 

“Yes! and I tell you what,” said 
Selby, very eagerly, “ /’l/ manage tt. 
I’ll go and find Sir John, and make 
him ask. She can’t refuse him, you 
know. I know where he is now,” 
and Selby ran off. 

(It seems a little hard certainly that 
these faithful Servants of the World 
should by some fatality come in 
always for such rude knocks. For one 
would think by the tone of the two 
gentlemen that the girls, instead of 
trying to contribute a little to the en- 
tertainment of the house, were carry- 
ing out some interested scheme of 
their own. However, just as the an- 
chorites and ascetics who suffered 
tortures and privations were more 
than recompensed by secret joys and 
uns’ ble inward delights, so no 
doubt are the faithful Virgins and 































































































































































































































































































Martyrs of the world more than in- 
demnified by secret transports and 
comforts, of which we have no con- 
ception.) 
ut, alas ! were there not yet greater 
trials to come? Before long they saw 
the lady, at the end of the long gal- 
lery, with at least four gentlemen 
about her, all apparently remonstrat- 
ing and pressing some request eagerly 
on her. One of these was Sir John, 
and another the “ white-livered ” 
Canby. The spectacle was not agree- 
able, and they turned away. But in 
a short time Selby was eagerly hunt- 
ing for them, and, out of breath, came 
rushing to find them. “You are 
wanting,” he said—here was more of 
the cruel trials of the world—‘‘ Come 
quick. She has agreed to doit. We 
managed it. Come along. There’s 
no time to be lost. We are keeping 
her waiting.” But the sisters, though 
suffering—they could not have been 
mortal else —went away with alacrity. 
Too much capital had, so to speak, 
been sunk in the officer—(he was of 
the Norfolk Canbys, son to Sir John 
Canby, who owned Canby House, was 
Conservative colleague to Lord Tole- 
per, of Toleper’s-barn, and who had 
twelve thousand a year “if he hada 
penny,” only one brother, and no 
mother living)—to allow it all to be 
lost through being disheartened. 
There wasa busy council being held. 
Mrs. Lepell in a moment had struck 
out brilliant ideas. She gently put 
aside Mr. Canby’sscheme. “It is very 
clever,” she said, in deep thought, 
“© soclever! But Iam afraid, you 
know. There are the servants and 
the tenants, I believe, and they will 
want something that appeals more to 
their sense. Anything so refined and 
elegant—something coarser, I fear, 
will only do.” Then in a moment 
she had mapped out a scheme cer- 
tainly more practical than Mr. Can- 
by’s. That gentleman accepted the 
withdrawal of his piece with perfect 
good humour. He seemed to see an 
intelligence in Mrs. Lepell’s eyes, as 
who should say, “Later and privately 
I will explain the greater reasons.” 
On that night the table was very 
full. nde. n 0 asked 2 ae r 
rty, and a very large one, of squirés 
oe Their wives ; good “ sound” men, 
who would “stand by the ship, ” (at 
least in the sense of what he defined 
standing by the ship). 
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“Though, God knows,” said Sir 
J ohn, “ the poor ship is in a pretty 


be 4 

lergymen, doctors, young men 
whose profession was hunting or 
cattle, and who delighted in the com- 
panionship of the beasts of the field. 

Sir John went up to talk with poor 
Jack Lepell’s brother just before 
dinner—arrayed in his best high- 
collared “skimpy” gilt-buttoned coat 
(same as in the picture painted for 
the old anti-Reform Association, 
temp. 1830, by Skrine, R.S.A., then 
much in fashion for political por- 
traits). 

“My dear fellow,” he said, “TI 
wish to God you were up, and could 
come down; it would do your heart 
good to see the men I could show you 
at my table to-day—real ’88 men— 
the bone and sinew, sir—men of the 
stamp that got us Habeas Corpus and 
Magna Charta, and went down to 
Torbay, sir, to meet their King. But 
a few left, sir, now—only a few. 
There’s not encouragement to be 
loyal.” 

But Mr. Lepell was not well 
enough to stir, even for this view of 
his moral interests. He was, indeed, 
a little feebler than in the morning, 
being tired out with the day. 

“Well, well, perhaps it is better,” 
said Sir John. 

“We'll send you something. The 
John Bull ought to be in now. They 
know how to write in that paper. 
There was an article, let me see 
yesterday or the day before, called 
“the Whig Murrain,” as well done 
as Junius, every bit; get it from 
Duncan. He devours it, and to tell 
you the truth I encourage it among 
them and subscribe for another copy 
for the Servants’ hall. It keeps up a 
ood, pure moral tone among them. 

es, I'll tell Duncan. There’s to 
be some sport to-night. I gave 
*em the use of the carpenters, and, 
egad, they've put up a stage-play- 
ing thing. Goodness! it makes me 
think of poor Percival, as true and 
pure a man as ever stepped, whom 
those vile Whigs had shot in the 
lobby not two years before he died. 
He had some of these stage plays at 
his house (read his Bible though 
twice a day). Your wife, I hear, is 
wonderful at them. I can tell you 
I eg to like her, for she is sound 
wind, limb, and body—all the women, 
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sir, are forced to be the other way 
now-a-days to get a husband at all— 
all them low, wandering Whigs, with- 
out an acre, except what they’ll just 
get to buy them, and too good for 
them,” &c. 

Thus did the baronet ramble on, 
as he always did when this subject 
seized on him. Mr. Lepell, ill and 
weary, listened patiently and with 
what appeared to be devotion. 

Down in the drawing-room the 
guests were coming in. The Bonds, 
of Bond Hall; Claymore, of Bush- 
mills; Charley Ridge, Sir Thomas 
Hall, of Stonehall ; Rev. Mr. Bish, 
&e., &c., &c. There were a great 
many, and besides that “ bone and 
sinew” class to which Sir John had 
alluded, to whom we were indebted 
for the Habeas Corpus, landing at 
Torbay, &c., and amongst whom were 
to be found the saviours of the 
country. Sir Thomas Hall, of Stone- 
hall, who was to be chief saviour, 
from his appearance, seemed hardly 
up to the physical standard, being a 
small, red-faced, cheerful gentleman, 
with a red bald head, with two flat 
brushes of hair on each side, like the 
winkers of a horse, or as one of the 
facetious young jesters of the party 
likened it to, the two tufts on each 
side of the clown’s head in a pan- 
tomime. 

They sat down “positively two 
and thirty strong,” in the large hall. 
Captain Philips took in a clergyman’s 
wife, whom he very soon found out 
to be a thrifty, housekeeping woman, 
and who had all need, poor soul, for 
such gifts, having some seven or 
eight children to housekeep for. Still 
her delight was in making “ good 
things,” and “ our clotted cream, you 
know, Captain Philips, has a regu- 
lar name about here. We send it to 
Sir John here regularly at Christmas 
and Easter, with currant jelly and 
marmalade.” Captain Philips, who 
had been letting “ the woman talk 
on,” as he said (“always my way,’) 
now pricked up his ears. 

“O that was yours, was it?” he said, 
“uncommon good, I can tell you, if 
you could get it. The women here 
at breakfast are so greedy, there is no 
getting a chance. The marmalade 
was really fair, had flavour, and not 
too thick or greasy. The Scotch, I 
am told, thicken it with lard—only 
fancy.” 
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The clergyman’s wife’s cheeks 


glowed with pleasure. 

“T am so glad you liked it. If 
you were at all near, Iam sure we 
should be delighted.” 

“Well I am,” said the other, 
“quartered in the town, you know. 
[ have a house there for Mrs. Philips 
and the children ; a low beastly den, 
for which, of course, we have to pay 
double for what we do in London. 
O if you would, I should be much 
obliged to you. A few pots you 
know.” 

“Othe moment I get back,” said 
the lady, “Tl make up a little ham- 

er.” 


“ Just a few pots, you know—no, 
by the way, better make two parcels, 
you know. The cream might catch 
the taste of the other—it does, some- 
how. It’s very kind indeed. I'll 
send over my man.” 

“No trouble, I assure you,” said 
the lady, more delighted. “ We can 
put it in the gig—he passes the door, 
you know.” 

“No, better say my man,” said 
Captain Philips, firmly. “T'll lay it 
out that way.” He afterwards said, 
truly enough, that he saw what the 
woman was at. “ Mrs. Philips, you 
know—too old asoldier to be brought 
into an acquaintance with a parson’s 
wife for a pot of jam.” 

Sir Thomas Hall, of Stonehall, was 
fluently talking at the end of the 
table, illustrating his talk with great 
gesticulations. He was very pleasant 
and fluent, and laughing cordially in 
every sentence he delivered. He liked 
his joke, and could joke even on 
re subjects—z.e., Conservatism, 

c. 

“T am always open to the mess of 
pottage, you know,” he said. “ When 
a man gives that out without disguise 
there is no harm in it ; and yet the 

have never tried to corrupt me. { 
suppose if they had I should have 
done like every other man they have 
tried to corrupt. Hey, Sir John ?” 

Sir John knew he was “sound in 
wind and limb ;” “right to the back 
bone ;” “ would stand by the poor old 
ship;’ so he could have every indul- 
gence for these sportive sallies. 

Sir Thomas Hall went on, in the 
same strain—“ that every man had 
his price, you know; not in money 
down, my dear Sir John, or ina 
cheque on Coutts ; but there is some- 
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thing that will buy us all, you know. 
For instance, Sir John, there—if they 
repealed that thing of twenty-nine, 
and passed an Act that no Whig 
should ever hold office—that might be 
Sir John’s price.” 

Sir John laughed. “Utopia! 
Utopia! my dear friend. hey 
hounded on the mob to shoot poor 
Percival, a pure man,” &c. 

There was a sort of coterie near the 
top of the table. Lady Hall, of Stone- 
hall, was next Sir John ; Mrs. Se- 
verne, Severne himself, Lord John, 
Mrs. Lepell, and that good-natured 
friend of Severne’s, who was actually 
next to her. 

Mrs. Lepell had changed wonder- 
fully within a day. She was no longer 
timorous and shrinking, as some of 
the ladies would have put it (modest, 
her friends would have called it), but 
could take her place “ firmly, likethe 
wife of Jack Lepell’s brother.” 

She was getting down into the 
house. She was telling heradventure 
of the day; but presently Severne 
began to cross-examine : 

“It was a wonderful escape,” he 
said, looking round. “I know I 
performed prodigies ; and must write 
up and claim the Humane Society’s 
medal. Such dashing—such gallantry 
—such splendid chivalry should get 
something. But Lord John, how 
does he come in ? because he did his 
= ate, you know, or tried to—did 

e not ?” 


“Oh, hang it, leave me out of it,” 
said Lord John, a little disturbed. “ I 
claim nothing recollect.” 

“ No—I know that,” said Severne, 


“butfrom mere curiosity. Seriously 
IT want to know how it took place 4 
Who frightened the horse ?” 

“T didn’t, I'll swear,” said Lord 
John. “ All I knowis, I did my best 
to stop him. Some fellows, my boy, 
get into a better line for that sort of 
thing. I was pulling a stake out of 
the hedge ; and it was well the pole 
didn’t drive right through my back.” 

“Lord John did all that a brave 

entleman could do,” said Mrs. 
Fepell, in her calm, quiet, almost 
reproving tone. Then she went on, 
as it were, with a narrative. “Hg 
got down to try and do somethin 
with the horses. There was a switc 
in the hedge——” 

“God bless me,” said Sir John, 
“where was the whip?” 
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“The whip was no use,” said she, 
“Sir John. We had tried every- 
thing with the horses. The question 
was, were they to master Lord John, or 
hethem? He was actually pulling a 
switch out, which at the moment I 
really thought had been put there by 
Providence, when the horses gave a 
plunge, and oh”—Mrs. Lepell covered 
ner eyes a moment. 

Guite an adventure,” 
Thomas Hall. 

“T assure you, Sir Thomas,” she 
continued, turning to him, “the 
carriage flew past Lord John as close 
as that glass is to that. You could 
not have put a sheet of paper between. 
My eyes seemed to swim ; I thought 
I should have fainted; but, Lord 
John, I must tell this in spite of all 
your looks and nods, and cautions, 
as I say though there was a mis 
before my eyes, I saw an arm strike 
out wildly at the reins—and——” 

“Pooh, pooh,” said Lord John, 
heartily ; “nonsense. It was self- 
defence. I was frightened out of a 
year’s growth. I'll never get to my 
full size, and you are the cause, Mrs. 
L., and no one else.” 

“Ah ! you may laugh, Lord John,” 
she said excitedly, “ you may, indeed, 
and make little of it, and I know to 
save a poor weak woman from a hor- 
rible death, is only a trifle, but J 
think it no trifle, and never shall. 
You would have passed it over, and 
not said a word about it ; but I could 
not in conscience.” 

ne stop, ae said his lord- 
ship, you are making my virgin 
cheeks blush.” titre! * 

Severne was looking on with t 
amusement, and yet with a little 
pique. 

‘Why, it seems it is Lord John 
should get the Humane Society’s 
medal after all, not I; quite right 
too.” 

Lord John laughed loudly. 

“There’s a fix for you, Mrs. L., 
Egad yes, it comes to that; nothin 
for the fellow that saved her. 
uncommon good.” 

Mrs. Lepell looked down on her 
plate sadly; she stole a look of re- 

roach at Lord John, but said nothing. 
Suddenly Broadwood broke in wi 
great warmth— 

“T understood,” he said, I followed 
quite. “Never mind, Mrs. Le I 
know what you mean as well as if I 


said Sir 
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was there. None of us here under- 
stand you, except—except——.” He 
8 and coloured. 

“Well done, my friend,” said Lord 
John, “spoke out like a man. ’Pon 
my word, this is coming out.” 

They all laughed ; even Mrs. Lepell 
could not but smile at such advocacy, 
which only made her ridiculous to a 
certain degree, as we can all under- 
stand. But the result was this honest 
fellow was overwhelmed with con- 
fusion afterall. The best-intentioned 
of the community ; eventhe profession 
by righteous, resent this indiscreet 
advocacy and panegyric, and reason- 
ably, because it frustrates its own 
a and makes the object a little 
ridiculous. Thus the dinner passed 
on, and the ladies “ retired,” and Sir 
John took up politics, and Sir Thomas 
Hall dismissing his bantering manner, 
began to talk of “the county,” and 
then of the “ election.” 

The country gentlemen then be- 
came very wise and eager. 

“As for young Groper,” said Sir 
Thomas, “he be d—d. What does 
the old lord mean forcing his brat on 
us? Does he think he has got one of 
his rotten boroughs here, to stuff in 
one of his relations.” 

“T tell you what,” said Sir John, 
“T found out old Groper ten years 
ago! He’samere shopman, sir—sell 
you and me, and the party over his 
counter. He's all things to all men. 
He’s unsound, sir, wind and limb—a 
mere discounter in politics.” 

“T suspected that, do you know,” 
said Sir Thomas, “ but I think we 
can guess where to light on the right 
man forthe right place,” and he looked 
round meaningly at Severne. “ Un- 
furl the blue fla , Tally your true 
men, Sir John.” 

“Save England, sir,” said Sir 
John ; “nail our colours to the mast, 
and no surrender.” 

“Ah!” said Sir Thomas, “ that’s 
the tune. There can be no mistake 
in this house. We know the sort of 
article that can be got here, the true 
sample, sir, and of the right stuff. 
My dear Sir John will bring him in 
a canter. Eh! Severne.” 


Sir John looked delighted. All 
turned to Severne as if expecting a 
rapturous profession of faith, in 
reference to Ais nailing something to 
that wonderful mast which by this 
time must bealmost “honey combed,” 
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with the holes of nails that have been 
driven in, and the invisible from the 
shreds of old bunting. But Severne 
only laughed. 

“Tl make a very poor hand of it. 
I havn't energy to fight for the poor 
old Constitution. I don’t know Low 
to stop the leaks. You'd better 
have young Groper.” 

“How modest we are,” said Lord 
John, sneeringly. 

“The true Biue is always modest,” 
said Sir John ; “ wait until you hear 
him on the hustings. He'll give you 
doctrine. Good sound stuff, sir, the 
real old port.” 

“Ah, if he could give us that,” 
said Lord John, “it would be worth 
all the politics ever unbottled. Eh, 
Mrs. Lepell? Sir John says you are 
arank Tory. I don’t believe it ; and 
as to Severne, there, why I'll wait till 
we get him on the hustings ; and until 
he prints his address, 1 doubt,” he 
added, in a low voice, “if he'll turn 
out quite as blue as weall think. Our 
friend wasn’t born during the Flood. 
I should say he'd go with the young 
hounds, and runa regular buck on’em, 
However that’s their look out, not 
mine. I must give him my vote any 
way, for I owe Groper a grudge, an 
impudent, upsetting beggar, and as 
greedy as a pike. Egad, Mrs. L.; 
you'll canvass for us. I’m going to 
start myself one of these days. At 
this moment there’s a fellow lookin 
out for a borough as rotten as ol 
cheese—the more rotten the better— 
you'll come down and canvass for me, 
won’t you, for theman you know that 
saved you ? Eh, you follow me, don’t 
you ¢” 

Lord John was in a half jocose, 
half malicious humour; but those 
who knew him well held that this 
tone was a sign of favourable dispo- 
sition towards those to whom he em- 
ployed it. He was, indeed, mtth 

leased with Mrs. Lepell about the 
Fittle affair of the sledge, and after 
dinner told Captain Philips, to that 
officer's open disgust, that “she was 
the top lot of the whole fair.” 

It was now close on nine o’clock. 
From the dining-hall they heard the 

igs and carriages driving in. Sir 

ohn had asked all within a radius of 

of ten miles, and those who were 

asked came. The doctor and wife 

and daughters ; more clergymen, more 

wives and daughters; ubbard of 
20 
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the mills, and his wife and daughters. 
“What, Sir John, and one of those 
mill scoundrels under your roof ?” 
“Nothing of the kind, sir. He 
knows his place, as humble as my 
groom there. Thatman used to drive 
a little donkey cart with turnips. I 
respect a fellow that raises himself 
and knows his place, and sticks to 
his mills, and don’t go buying land, 
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and trying to become a gentleman. 
No, I can distinguish.” And Sir 
John did distinguish with great 
warmth ; but at this moment, Mr. 
Hubbard, stimulated it must be said 
by Mrs. Hubbard, who was yearning 
to become “alady,” hadactually given 
orders to a London agent to keep an 
eye out for an eligible thing about a 
hundred and twenty thousand or so. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY—HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


Ir is a lamentable thing to see youth 
cut off in the flower of its physical 
vigour, and it is, if anything, more 
lamentable to see the first mantling 

ride of maturity relentlessly laid 
ow ; but the most lamentable of all 
spectacles is that of a man stricken 
down in the meridian of life, when 
moral and intellectual maturity is 
alone attained—when the errors of 
youth are finished—the fever of that 
wild season subsiding, and the cha- 
racter emerging stronger, better, and 
more hopeful. Such, we shall en- 
deavour to show, was the case with 
the subject of the present essay, and 
in this fact lies the secret of much of 
the misrepresentation which has been 

ublished concerning him. He has 
on extolled to the skies by those 
who were naturally devoted to him 
as a divine poet ; accredited by those 
who were under the spell of his per- 
sonal fascination with the possession 
of every domestic virtue—nay, even 
claimed as a believer by friends, who, 
at the sacrifice of truth, would wil- 
lingly rescue his name from apostasy ; 
whilst, on the other hand, wanton 
detractors and bigoted purists have 
declared his poetry to be without 
meaning or genius, and his life to 
have been void of all oy or reli- 
gious feeling. It will be our earnest 
endeavour to eliminate the truth from 
these contradictory statements, which, 
we think, lies, as usual, between the 
two extremes ; for we shall find upon 
examination that, whilst he was not 
a divine poet, in the usual accepta- 
tion of the term, yet his poetry _ 
in it many and marked evidences o 
genius ; that his domestic life, though 
characterized by much tenderness of 
affection, was not faultless, since he 
drove his deserted wife to drown her- 


self, through his open and wanton 
adultery ; and as regards his religious 
belief, though it is futile to endeavour 
to twist his creed into anything like 
Christianity, yet it contained the 
germ of a fruit which was, unfor- 
tunately, never to be matured. In 
our estimate of his character, there- 
fore, we shall take into consideration 
this promise of better things, which 
was budding forth in his intellectual 
and moral nature, when he met his 
untimely death; cut off just as the sky 
began to brighten, the clouds to clear 
away, and the sun to shine forth in 


its glory. 
Shelley has been unfortunate in his 


biographers. There have been me- 
morials, and remains, and anecdotes 
published concerning him, but the 
only work which pretends to the com- 
pleteness of a biography—and it ends 
in its pretension—is that of Mr. 
Hogg, his friend and fellow-student, 
who, with pardonable partiality, never 
loses an opportunity of showing what 
a great man Shelley was, nor with 
unpardonable egotism, how much 

eater man he was than Shelley. 

is work would have been more ap- 
propriately styled the “ Autobiogra- 
phy of Thomas Jefferson Hogs, with 
incidents from the lifeof one Shelley.” 
It appears to have been used as an 
opportunity for describing his own 
appearance, views, and prejudices— 
of telling us what he said, did, and 
advised—of ridiculing the Welch, 
whom he visited, whose national cha- 
racter he has blackened, but whose 
hospitality and old port he conde- 
scends to admire—to vent his un- 
reasonable, but harmless, hatred of 
Irishmen, and hiscontempt for Scotch- 
men—to vilify Oxford, and more 
especially University College, which, 
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if his description be true, must have 
been little better than a common tap- 
room—to abuse Bulwer Lytton, for 
whom he wrote articles on Shelley 
and who, rashly venturing to make a 
few corrections, fell foul of Mr. 
Hogg, who publishes a letter from Sir 
Bulwer Lytton, which, compared with 
his own style of remonstrance, jus- 
tifies the reproof and cold contempt 
which he received from the hands of 
the Editor of Colburn. On one ocea- 
sion he met Sydney Smith, whom he 
declares to be “a noisy, impudent, 
shallow clerical jester,” but does not 
tellus what Sydney Smith said to him. 
However, this gentleman’s version of 
his friend's life is useful, inasmuch as 
it contains many of Shelley’s letters, 
and descriptions of little peculiarities 
which came under his observation 
during his long and close friendship 
with the poet. From this work, and 
the various other recollections and 
reminiscences—more especially from 
the excellent papers of Mr. Peacocke, 
in Fraser’ s M agazine—it may be pos- 
sible to gather something like the true 
version of Shelley’s story ; though, 
in using all these materials, great al- 
lowance is to be made for prejudices 
and predilections on the part of those 
who gave them to the world under 
the influence of the personal recollec- 
tions of their subject. 

In estimating the position of a poet 
in these latter days, it is difficult to 
settle what should be the criterion of 
excellence. It has long been the de- 
lusion of the world, that an approach 
to any of the great models was a 
sufficient criterion—not a slavish 
approach, which would be only an 
imitation, but an approach in spirit, 
vision, and conception. But if the 
accepted models are condemned, 
then what are we to do for a new 
criterion? We are driven to these 
remarks by a criticism passed by one 
of those great reviews, which are 
supposed to form the public taste, 
and to provide plain men with a 
means of judging on these matters. 
The decision of the reviewer is so 
important that we may be pardoned 
for giving the matter somewhat in 
extenso. 

In the National Review for Octo- 
ber, 1562, there will be found a 
critique upon the poetry of Arthur 
Hugh Clough, of which we quote 
two specimens, and an important 
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passage from the reviewer's opinion, 
in order that the reader may judge 
for himself :— 


‘He has a life small happiness that gives, 
Who, friéndless, in a London lodging lives; 
Dines in a dingy chop-house, and returns 
To a lone room, while all within him 

yearns 
For sympathy, and his whole nature burns 
With a fierce thirst for some one Is 
there none 
To expend his human tenderness upon ? 
So blank, and hard, and stony is the way 
To walk, I wonder not men go astray.” 


The second piece is as follows :— 


‘Where are the great, whom thou would’ st 
wish to praise thee ? 
Where are the pure, whom thou would’st 
choose to love thee ? 
Where are the brave, to stand supreme 
above thee— 
Whose hixh commands would cheer, whose 
chiding raise thee ? 
Seek, seeker, in thyself ; submit to find 
In the stones bread, and life in the blank 
mind.” 


We do not quote these two pas- 
sages for the sake of the poetic de- 
scription of plethora in the one, nor 
the bit of false philosophy in the 
other, but that the reader may be 
more able to appreciate the criticism 
which follows upon Mr. Clough’s 
genius :— 

“ When, at last, he wanted to do some- 
thing, or was obliged to attempt something, 
he had occasionally a singular difficulty—he 
could not get his matter out of him In 
poetry he had a further difficulty, arising, 
perhaps, from an over cultivated taste. He 
was so good a disciple of Wordsworth, he 
hated so thoroughly the common sing-song 
metres of Moore and Byron, that he was 
apt to write what will seem to many per- 
sons to have scarcely any metre at all.” 


It is fortunate that we have this 
poetry and this criticism, as a warn- 
ing to us of the awful consequences 
of an over cultivated taste. However, 
as two of our once cherished model 
poets are extinguished, we must look 
elsewhere for a criterion by which to 
try the productions of Shelley. But, 
before doing so,‘ we must commence 
with his life. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley was born at 
Field Place, near Horsham, Sussex, 
on the 4th August, 1792. His father 
was Timothy Shelley, esq., son of 
Sir Bysshe Shelley, bart., then living. 
So that his father being a gentleman 
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in something more than the common 
one-horse-gi his grandfather a 
baronet, and himself heir to the title, 
we are relieved from all difficulty in 
introducing him to the reader on the 
ground of his parentage. Not that 
we look for such things in connexion 
with poets, because the divine spark 
is more frequently dropped in the 
cabin than the castle, but still there 
is that ineradicable and praiseworthy 
feeling imbedded in ww human 
peart, that it is a great blessing to 

ave a presentable grandfather. A 
gentleman who has occasion to visit 
the library at the British Museum 
very often, was s 


urprised lately at 
the number of pedigree hunters busily 


ngaged in daily research, at that 
we own corner of the room where 
all the materials on the subject are 
kept, and upon inquiring the reason, 
was told that there was just now an 
unusual demand for pedigrees from 
America. Here surely is food for re- 
flection. Universal brotherhood is at 
last becoming anxious to ascertain 
who has the grandfather. 

Of the first ten years of the poet’s 
life we have no account, save what 
can be gleaned from a few letters 
written by his sister Helen, and pub- 
lished in Mr. Hogg’s biography. 
From these we gather one or two cir- 
cumstances, trifling in themselves, 
but suggestive of the character which 
was just beginning to develope itself, 
and also indicative of a certain pecu- 
liar affection of mind, which may, per- 
haps, assist us in solving the enigma 
of the man. It appears that he was 
a most beautiful child, with delicate 
hands and feet, best certificates of 
race, soft expressive eyes, a pure 
white skin, and bright ringlets shad- 
ing his brow. In his earliest years, 
his mind manifested signs of that 
speculative tendency, which was its 
marked characteristic all through life. 
He was very inquisitive, and fond of 
experiment ; he used to electrify his 
little sisters, and was once heard teach- 
ing his infant brother to say “ Devil.” 
The divine spark soon gave signs of 
its existence, for before he was ten 
years old, he and his eldest sister had 
written a play between them, and 
without saying a word to anyone, sent 
it off with a letter to Matthews, who 
read it, and returned it, with a note 
to the effect that he feared it would 
not do for acting. Itis a pity that 
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this first fruit of his intellect is lost ; 
there must have been evidences of 
genius in it, written as it was in that 
tender age, to have induced a man 
like Matthews to give it a critical 
perusal. The point upon which we 
wish to call particular attention, as 
furnishing us the first clue to one of 
Shelley’s idiosyncrasies is, that at 
this early age, upon one occasion he 
declared that he had gone to see some 
friends a little distance away, and 
was even circumstantial in his account 
of the visit, which upon inquiry 
turned out to be totally untrue, as he 
had never been near them. ‘This is © 
the more remarkable, as there appears 
to have been no occasion for the 
falsehood, which was voluntarily told, 
and told with every appearance of 
truth. We mention the circumstance 
in the order of its occurrence, as it 
will assist us in connexion with other 
events of asimilar nature, to a cor- 
rect estimate of Shelley’s mental con- 
stitution. At the age of ten years he 
was sent to his first school, Sion 
House Academy, Brentford ; the mas- 
ter appears to have been an empty 
oe as there is an anecdote of 
helley, who, perceiving that he re! 
knew the Metamorphoses out of all 
Ovid’s works, one day in a copy of 
verses he was writing, stole a line 
from the Tristia, which the master 
condemned as bad Latin, just as 
Shelley expected, and for which he 
thrashed him, which was perha 
an unlooked for conclusion to the 
joke. He continued at the feet of 
this teacher for five years, when he 
was sent to Eton, then writhing under 
the dominion of Dr. Keate, Old 
Keate, as they called him, an ogre 
who seems to have lived on smart- 
ing boys, as it is related by him 
that he thrashed eighty in one morn- 
ing. A terrible school this for the 
sensitive dreamy young poet to Come 
to, and a sad time he appears to have 
had: first of all his Latin verses were 
not appreciated, on the contrary he 
was thrashed for them, as Lady Shel- 
ley, with an amiable partiality and 
unconsciousness of the imperious de- 
mands of versification, deems un- 
justly : no doubt Shelley’s verses bore 
the impress of his mind upon them 
and there are few things we should 
like to see more than some of those 
early efforts ; but Head Masters never 


recognise rising genius, they persist 
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in looking for prosody. Then again, 
the fagging disgusted him, and he 
rebelled against, and refused to sub- 
mit to it, which only tended to make 
his life at Eton wretched. A great 
deal has been said about the fagging 
ceeten lately, which like many other 
things, has its advantages and its 
abuses. A most severe ordeal for a 
sensitive delicate youth, perhaps in a 
few cases injuriously so, but in its 
general result, there can be little 
question productive of some good. It 
is naturally a shocking thing for a 
tender mother to reflect sometimes 
that her little cherub, who has been 
so dangerously fondled at home, is 
now being engaged in obeying the 
caprices of some bigger tyrant ; 
ordered to dance attendance upon his 
lord, to fetch the ball at cricket, carry 
home the bats, run here, there, 
and everywhere, and not unfrequent- 
ly to “touch his toes,” in order the 
more conveniently to receive the cus- 
tomary flagellation for want of dili- 
gence: but we must remember that 
the outside world is not peopled with 
cherubim nor seraphim, but with 


strong men and weak, and that all 


through life, in every place and capa- 
city, the weak men are the “fags” of 
the strong ; so that perchance it may 
tend to the little cherub’s happiness 
in after life if he take his boy’s share 
of the woes and trials of that minia- 
ture world, a public school. Before 
he left Eton, he appears to have writ- 
ten two romances, one called “St. 

e, or the Rosicrucian,” and the 
other, “‘ Zastrozzi,” as roductions of 
a@ mere boy, wonderful enough, but 
fortunately for the poet’s fame, now 
quite forgotten. His life at the great 
school was evidently an unhappy one, 
in the midst of the noisy crowd, 
with little or no sympathy for their 
sports or their laws, poor Shelley 
stood in all the solitude of genius, 
or strolled about the precincts of the 
place, his thoughts wandering far 
away in the wild speculations and 
wanton vagaries of a poet’s restless 
soul. We can easily imagine the joy 
with which he hailed his release in 
1809, when hereturned to Field Place, 
freed from the horrors of £ ing, the 
trammels of the gradus, the ferula of 
Dr. Keate, and ushered at once into 
a new world of moonlight strolls, 
cousin Harriet, and incipient bliss. 
The young lady it appears was on a 
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visit to the Shelleys, and the moon- 
light walks and beautiful scener 

soon accomplished the ends for whic 

they are supposed to be especially 
created. It was the old tale of first- 
love, that romantic undying devotion 
which drives young people to furtive 
and ungrammatical correspondence— 
to lingering under boarding school 
windows, reckless of consequence, 
and impervious to wind or weather— 
to the contemplation of celestial 
scenery, and struggling after rhymes 
to the “moon,? which plunges the 
young heart into the sweet delirium 
of that fever of first love—the bright 
star which lights youth on at its life’s 
starting point, and is even to be seen 
glimmering faintly, but still glimmer- 
ing far back in the dark distance at 
the end of the journey. Like most 
first loves, this of Shelley came to 
nothing ; but before we enter upon 
that subject, we must follow him to 
Oxford, where he was sent in 1810, 
to University College. Like most 
enthusiastic freshmen, Shelley seems 
to have been imbued with the idea 
that the university was a sort of 
learned paradise, where the conver- 
sation was always upon the elevated 
subjects of philosophy and science, 
the frequent discussion of meta- 
physical difficulties, and interchange 
of sentiment upon the beauties of 
classic lore, for we find that the very 
first time he dined in Hall, he ad- 
dressed himself to the gentleman who 
sat next him, upon the comparative 
merits of the German and Italian 
literatures—fortunately that gentle- 
man was a freshman also, and not 
improbably labouring under a simi- 
lar idea, for we are told that the 
conversation became animated, lasted 
through the dinner, and was even 
continued afterwards at one of their 
rooms, when to their mutual astonish- 
ment and relief they discovered that 
neither of them could read either of 
the languages about whose literatures 
they had been so eloquent. That 
gentleman was Mr. Hogg, whose 
destinies were materially atiected by 
the simple circumstance of sitting 
next this young stranger at the col- 
lege dinner table. So powerful and 
mysterious is that influence which 
genius exercises in this world. A 
man accidentally sits down by the 
side of a stranger at a common dinner 
table in a college, that stranger is an 
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undeveloped genius, and the work is 
done, the destinies of the victim of 
the accident are changed, his career 
shall run parallel with that of the 
oet; he shall be the depository of 
is feelings, his thoughts, his secrets; 
he shall follow him through life with 
a friendship which does him honour, 
and write a bad biography of him, 
which the critics say has made him 
ridiculous. However,these two youths 
became inseparable companions, and 
one of the most attractive portions of 
Mr. Hogg’s biography is where he 
describes the life and surroundings 
of Shelley at Oxford. It is said that 
he had then a passion for chemical 
experiments, which introduced an 
additional element of danger to the 
chaotic condition of hisroom. It ap- 
ears to have been always in a hope- 
ess state of confusion—an assemblage 
of crucibles, crockery, powder cans, 
guns, ‘articles of hosiery, pistols, 
books, papers, and money; a room 
one could not visit, neither remain, 
nor move about in with safety, and 
over this realm ruled the restless 
spirit of Shelley, who plied the gal- 
vanic batteries, heated the crucibles, 
and filled the retorts at all hours of 
the night, and with such persistence 
that fears were entertained by those 
who smelt the effluvia and heard the 
reports, that in his eagerness for sci- 
ence Shelley would some day burn 
down or blow up the whole Univer- 
sity of Oxford. His habits seem to 
have been characterized by that eccen- 
tricity which so often accompanies 
genius, and is so often mistaken for it. 
He would be seized with sudden im- 
pulses, and rush out of a room with- 
out any apparent reason; he was 
fond of throwing large stones into 
ponds, and dreamily watching the 
ripples on the surface ; another pas- 
sion he had was for making paper 
boats, setting them afloat, and watch- 
ing their course; this he would do for 
hours on the coldest day in winter, 
and his companion, whose genius did 
not lie in that direction, complains 
with reason of the annoyance it was 
to him to stand on a frosty day and 
wait for Shelley, who at the sight of 
a running stream immediately bega 
to tear up all the letters he could fin 
in his pockets, make them into a 
whole flotilla of paper boats, float 
them, and lost in thought watch their 
course across the miniature ocean. 
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Then he took a fit of pistol shooting, 
and never went for a walk without 
carrying a brace of loaded pistols 
with him, which he would suddenly 
discharge at the first available object, 
a tree, a gate, or even fire in the air, 
much to the annoyance and confusion 
of animated nature; and being natu- 
rally forgetful and careless in his 
habits, there was a continual appre- 
hension that in some ramble he would 
either shoot himself or his friend, or 
both. In his living he was most 
simple, scarcely ever drinking any- 
thing even at Oxford stronger than 
water, or wine diluted with water ; 
he would sit lost in reverie, or lie 
asleep, curled up like a dog on his rug, 
before a large fire for hours: in fine, 
inall his ways his restlessness, his care- 
lessness, his forgetfulness, he proved 
himself to be one of those wanton 
sons of genius, one of those wayward 
children whom the world like a fond 
parent scolds yet admires, chastises 
yet loves, bears with his caprices, en- 
dures his rebellions, sorrows for his 
vices, and when he dies cherishes the 
very memorials of his follies with all 
the tenderness of a mother’s love. 
The first thing he was told to 
do on entering the university was 
to read Aristotle, that philosopher 
being just as much the presiding 
genius of Oxford thought now as in 
the olden times, when she was the 
hotbed of Scholasticism. Without 
venturing to assert, as a theory, that 
Shelley’s scepticism was based upon 
the study of Aristotle, because we 
shall endeavour to show that his mind 
was naturally sceptical, even to a 
morbid degree, still we submit that it 
is possible, nay probable, that the in- 
cessant objections and minute dis- 
tinctions, the material doubting, re- 
calcitrant reasoning, so peculiar to 
the Stagyrite, may have had an in- 
jurious effect upon the opening mind 
of Shelley, and if it did not give it 
the sceptical bent, confirmed it in that 
inclination already imparted to his 
thought. The tendency of the Aris- 
totelian mode of investigation, and of 
the Aristotelian philosophy is towards 
scepticism ; there existsin proof of this, 
happily in the obscurity of antiquarian 
libraries, the mass of scholastic writ- 
ings which sprung out of it during 
the four centuries of its reign in Eu- 
rope; there is also the testimony of 
some of the greatest lights of the 
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world to it. Bacon was an Aristote- 
lian in early life, but broke away 
from it, and has left on record his de- 
precation of that philosophy; the 
most noted sceptics of the world were 
Aristotelians, and it was only when 
Aristotelianism was on its decline, 
and receded before the revival of the 
nobler system of Plato, that the Re- 
formation, which was virtually a 
resuscitation of religious faith from 
the charnel house of philosophic 
doubt, made its firm stand in Europe, 
and in spite of the open opposition of 
statecraft on the one hand, and the 
sinister intrigue of priestcraft on the 
other, maintained its position, purged 
the Church, and gave to the world, in 
the form of the Bible, the very hand- 
book of faith itself. Shelley did not, 
however, confine his reading, more 

a his Greek reading, to mere 

lege subjects; he appears to have 
eae very fond of the Greek litera- 
ture, a fact we shall have to dwell 
upon more fully when we.come to 
analyze his poetry. In consequence 
of this fondness, he had acquired a 
facility in reading Greek off at sight, 
which would have astonished some of 


the great Dons themselves. Mr. Hogg 
tells us he read it as easily as one 


“would French; that he would sit 
for hours reading the simple text 
without note or reference to a lexi- 
con ; and it is only by the possession 
of this facility that the student can 
really enjoy any literature, appre- 
ciate its beauties, or imbibe its spirit. 
We hear sometimes of men weeping 
over such scenes as the interview 
between Hector and Andromache, in 
Homer, or Plato’s description of the 
death of Socrates, and it must be 
looked uponas an evidence, not only of 
a tender heart, but also of sound scho- 
larship, because one could not conveni- 
ently weep, if between the tears he had 
to hunt up the words in Liddell and 
Scott. However, Shelley possessed 
this rare facility, and used it well ; 
he devoted himself to the literature 
of Athens—that glory of human intel- 
lect ; he devoured Greek by volumes ; 
he was fond of Sophocles, and imbib- 
ed some of his sweetness ; he has imi- 
tated Aischylus, not unsuccessfully ; 
and if the bent of his mind inclined 
him towards Aristotle, his taste led 
him to Plato. His admiration for 
this latter philosopher wasunbounded, 
but it was an admiration of manner, 
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not of matter; it was the style that 
charmed him’ not the philosophy. 
True, the ingenious theory of the eter- 
nity of ideas pleased his glowing fancy; 
he used to delight in dreamily specu- 
lating on our state of existence an- 
terior to this, and once nearly fright- 
ened an anxious mother to death by 
stopping her in the street, snatching 
the baby from her arms , and wildly 
asking it to give him some informa- 
tion of that unknown world whence 
it had so recently come; but in every 
other respect as regards the fabric of 
his mind, or the inclination of his 
thought, he was no Platonist. 

Whilst pursuing these studies at 
Oxford, he relieved their severity by 
composing burlesque verses, in which 
his friend joined him, which effusions 
were secretly published under the 
whimsical title of “Remains of Peg 
Nicholson” (a crazy old woman who 
had attempted to assassinate George 
III.) They took immensely, were 
universally read, and strange to say, 
were thought by some to be the old 
lady’s genuine remains. In addition, 
however, to this little amateur au- 
thorship, these gentlemen, who form- 
ed a community of pursuits, were in 
the habit of reading the metaphysical 
books then in vogue, more especially 
Hume’s “ Essays,” of which they made 
an analysis. Out of these analyses, 
Shgtley compiled a pamphlet which 
h@ got printed in the country, and 
from that time he adopted an in- 
genious device to entrap unwary peo- 
ple into a controversial correspon- 
dence with him. He would write to 
a stranger, enclosing a copy of his 
pamphlet, saying that he had come 
across it casually, and could not con- 
trovert its truth, and begging assist- 
ance. Many used to enter into a dis- 
cussion with him, whilst some made 
no reply. Things went on very well, 
until Lady Day, 1811, when Shelley 
was suddenly sent for, and upor go- 
ing into the Common Room, found 
the Master and two Fellows, the for- 
mer of whom producing the unfortu- 
nate pamphlet, demanded authorita- 
tively of Shelley if he were the author 
of it. Shelley declined to answer any 
questions upon the subject ; an angry 
colloquy ensued, whic the Master 
cut short by telling him summarily 
that he was expelled, and handing 
him the sentence, which must have 
been already drawn up before the in- 
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terview. In an agony of mind which 
can be understood only by those who 
have gone through a similar ordeal, 

Shelley rushed back to. his 
Fiend, and frantically stammered out 
the intelligence of the severe sentence 
which had been passed upon him. 
Mr. Hogg very nobly stood by his 
friend, and wrote to the Master and 
Fellows begging them, on the part of 
Shelley, to reconsider their decision ; 
in reply he received an invitation to 
a similar interview; the same ques- 
tions were put to him as to his friend, 
and upon his refusing to answer, he 
was summarily expelled, and the sen- 
tence of expulsion handed to him. 
The manner of the Master of the 
College seems to have been very over- 
bearing, and to Hogg even insulting. 
However, that gentleman dismisses 
him, with the following benediction : 
“T thank God I have never seen that 
man since ; he is gone to his bed ; there 
let him sleep. Whilst he lived he ate 
freely of the scholar’s bread, and drank 
from his cup, and was sustained 
throughout the whole term of his ex- 
istence, wholly and most nobly by 
those sacred funds that were conse- 
crated by our forefathers to the ad- 


vancement of learning.’ 
Now, although it must have been 


very annoying to Shelley that the 
University of Oxford declined to re- 
cant their religious opinions, and 
embrace the gospel of scepticism 
which he had begun to preach, still 
we cannot help thinking that the 
authorities behaved towards him with 
undue severity. It is, of course, of 
the utmost importance that a vigilant 
supervision should be exercised over 
the opinions of a body of impulsive 
young men, living together in the 
freedom of university life ; but to 
blast the pros of a youth for 
writing a foolish pamphlet, without 
ing any endeavour to reason with 
him, seems to be cruel, indeed, and 
when pursued by men who are under 
the vows of the Christian priesthood, 
most atrocious. How many men, 
who become good Christians in after- 
life, have gone through a little of 
that incipient infidelity, so attractive 
to the youthful mind ; and it is not 
improbable that if Shelley had re- 
ceived more kindness, and a little 
advice from his tutors, at 

that critical moment of his career—if, 
instead of expelling him from their 
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halls, they had merely advised him 
to try “a change of air” for a time, 
the course of his existence might have 
been altered. He was one of those 
natures which yield instinctively to 
gentleness, but resist to the utmost, 
and even go far beyond their own in- 
tentions, when opposed by violence ; 
and the injustice of this treatment at 
Oxford sunk deep into his soul, and 
tinctured his whole life. One result, 
too, of this expulsion was the break- 
ing off the engagement which had 
existed between him and “ Cousin 
Harriet,” which was a severe blow 
for him. For some time this young 
lady had entertained grave mis- 
givings as to Shelley’s opinions, and 

ad consulted her father and brother 
on the subject. The affair at Oxford 
brought this hesitation to a crisis, 
aud from that time she declined to 
have any further communication with 
him—jilted him on theological prin- 
ciples—so that the position of poor 
Shelley was most lamentable. Dis- 
missed from college, discarded by his 
mistress, forbidden the paternal roof 
by his-father, he went out into the 
world with feelings which can be 
more easily imagined than expressed. 
The only marvel is, that in some of 
his paroxysms of grief and rage he’ 
did not use one of his pistols to a 

urpose. But, fortunately, youth is 

ard to kill, and broken hearts were 
not in fashion, for we find Shelley 
soon consoled himself with another 
Harriet, and the young lady found a 
more orthodox lover, to whom she 
was married shortly afterwards. 

The two friends came to London, 
and took lodgings together, where 
they lived for some time—Shelley in 
a’ very precarious manner, being 
thrown on his own resources, the in- 
dignant father declining to allow him 
anything, but recommending to his 
perusal the works of a ee 
as he used to call it). m after 
their settlement in London, Mr. 
Hogg, whose devotion to Shelley re- 
deemssome of hisdefective biography, 
was compelled to leave town, and go to 
York upon private business. During 
his absence Shelley, who, doubtless, 
found “ Palley’s” works more edify- 
ing than nutritive, was compelled to 
fall back upon his sister, who was at 
school in London ; and she, with all 
a sister’s loving devotion, used to send 
him her pocket money, and little 
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presents of various kinds, generousl, 
and affectionately. This faithful girl, 
whose good deed is mentioned quite 
incidentally in the biography, deserves 
to be immortalized, for she stood 
bravely by one of the world’s great 
ones, when .all the rest frowned on 
him and deserted him. But the 
means which this good sister em- 
ployed to convey her little contribu- 
tions to Shelley were fraught with the 
most tremendous consequences. At 
the school was another young lady, 
whose father followed the praisewor- 
thy but not very dignified occupation 
of coffee-house-keeper, and, as she 
was in the habit of going home, Shel- 
ley’s sister induced her to carry little 
sums of money, &c., to her poor, for- 
saken brother. Thus met Percy 
Bysshe Shelley and Harriet West- 
brooke—a fatal meeting for both. 

Consequences which might have 
been easily predicted, soon ensued. 
Shelley was in distress and a poet, 
and the poor coffee-house-keeper’s 
daughter, though not very poetical, 
had a heart, and that heart—touched 
with Shelley’s misfortunes, and natu- 
rally drawn to him by the confidential 
familiarity resulting from these secret 
communications—soon yielded to a 
gentler feeling, when, by-and-by, it 
was thrown in as another contribu- 
tion, to lighten the sorrows of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. Ultimately, an ar- 
rangement was come to with his 
father, who agreed to allow him £200 
per annum, and things went on better. 

Some idea may be formed of the 
state of his opinions at this time from 
the following f ents of letters 
written by him to his friend. Speak- 
ing of one of his sisters, who was 
carefully and judiciously kept away 
from him, he complains of her being 
“lost.” He says: “She talks cant 
and twaddle. A young female, who 
only once, for a short time, asserted 
her claim to the unfettered use of 
her reason, bred up with bigots, hav- 
ing before her a examples of the 
consequences of scepticism, or even 
of philosophy—which she must now 
see to | directly to the former— 
how can she be reseued from its 
influence?” Then, speaking of his 
third sister, Helen, he says: “There 
are some hopes of this dear little 
girl. She would be a divine little 
scion of infidelity, if I could get hold 
of her.” 
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Lastly, from a letter to his friend 
Hogg, we find him Also subjecting 
the fresh, young mind of his new 
lover, Harriet Westbrooke, to this 
an training, with a view to 

igher things, for he says : “ Iam now 
at Miss Westbrooke’s. She is read- 
ing Voltaire’s ‘ Dictionnaire Philoso- 
phique.’”” Anda little further on, he 
speaks of marriage as being—“ the 
most unrequired tetter which pre- 
judice has forged.” 

Six months rolled by, during which 
time Harriet Westbrooke, having 
made some progress in the “ Diction- 
naire Philosophique” of Monsieur de 
Voltaire, and not a little in that un- 
written philosophy of love, naturally 
felt some repugnance at returning to 
those suburban halls of learning, with 
its es its monotonous exer- 
cises, and its sky-blue beverage. She 
was no longer a schoolgirl—she was 
a woman—she had made more pro- 
gress under the tuition of Dr. Shelley 
in six months than she would have 
done at the “Academy for youn 
Ladies” in sixty years. She had r 
M. de Voltaire’s “ Dictionnaire Philo- 
sophique;’ she had been to the 
Delphic Oracle, where Mr. Shelley. 
officiating as priest, had whispered 
the magic words in her ear, and 
henceforth there could be no more 
schoolgoing for Harriet Westbrooke. 
Consequently, when her prosaicfather 
proposed a return to her studies, that 
young lady manifested some reluc- 
tance, and consulted the oracle upon 
the subject, who advised resistance, 
upon which she acted; but, to the 
astonishment of the oracle, threw her- 
self upon his protection and the £200 
per annum. This was a vigorous 
step, but Shelley was not slow to re- 
7 to it, and the young couple 
eloped to Edinburgh in August, 1811, 


when they found, after paying ex- 
penses, they had not sufficient money 
to carry out their matrimonial inten- 
tions. Anappeal was madetothe land- 
lord where they lodged, who advaneed 


the necessary funds, until Shelley 

should get a remittance, and they 

were married, not at Gretna Green 

= ot Sanh x3 
t this point it is necessary 

we should say something about the 

lady who was now Shelley’s wife, and 

who, in all penal, would one day 

the honours of his baronetey. 

ough not bred up in the circles of 
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the haut monde, where alone that 
indescribable but indigenous grace is 
to be acquired, her manners were 
polished and agreeable, with that 
charming ease of nature which accom- 
panies the emanations of a pure and 
innocent mind. She was very fond of 
reading, especially of reading aloud, 
in which accomplishmentsheexcelled ; 
whilst she always graced any society 
to which she was introduced, yet she 
was satisfied and happy in retirement 
with her husband. She was devotedly 
fond of him, and did all in her power 
to accommodate herself to his tastes 
and habits; so that although the 
match wasfar from being what would 
be called an advantageous one—was 
not even a prudent one—yet it was 
evident that in this young and virtu- 
ous lady Shelley had become pos- 
sessed of the elements of domestic 
happiness, and might reasonably look 
forward to that shelter from the 
storms of life—a contented home. 
What a wreck he made of his happi- 
ness we shall presently see. When 
they left Edinburgh the young couple 
went to Ireland, visited Cork, Killar- 
ney, and Dublin ; then to the Isle of 
Man, Wales, and Devonshire. From 
here they returned to London ; but, 
driven by some restlessness on the 
part of Shelley, they went into Wales 
again, and took a furnished house at 
Tanyrallt, near Tremadoc, Caermar- 
thenshire. At this place Shelley had 
what is now generally understood to 
be an imaginary attack made upon 
his life, and as this is the second of 
the instances already alluded to as 
bearing upon his mental constitution, 
we shall be pardoned if we give the 
matter somewhat in detail. The ver- 
sion given by Mrs. Shelley (Harriet 
Westbrooke) is as follows :—They had 
retired between ten and eleven one 
evening, and in about half an hour 
Shelley, fancying he heard a noise 
from one of the parlours, went down 
with two loaded pistols, went into the 
billiard-room, where he heard foot- 
steps as of some one retreating, fol- 
lowed the sound into another room, 
where he saw a man in the act of 
getting out of the window, which 
opened into the shrubbery ; the man 
fired at him, but he avoided the shot, 
and fired in return, but the pistol 
flashed in the pan. The robber then 
knocked him down, and in the strug- 
gle Shelley fired his second pistol and 


wounded him. He, however, got up 
and made his escape. It was then 
arranged that Shelley and a man-ser- 
vant should sit up, and Mrs. Shelley 
retired ; but in about three hours she 
heard the report of a pistol again, 
and, rushing down stairs, was met by 
Shelley, whose dressing gown ap- 
peared to be shot through. His ex- 
planation was that he had sent the 
man to see what hour it was, when, 
hearing a noise at the window, he 
went there, and was fired at again by 
the same robber, who pushed his arm 
through. Shelley fired at him in re- 
turn, but his pistol would not go off. 
He then aimed a blow at him with an 
old sword, which the man tried to get 
from Shelley, when the servant's re- 
turn put him once more to flight. 
Mrs. Shelley adds that nothing had 
been heard of this man, and a report 
had been circulated that it was all a 
fiction, invented by her husband to 
impose upon the tradesmen and leave 
without paying them. Mr. Hogg 
himself says that persons acquainted 
with the locality and circumstances 
carefully investigated the whole mat- 
ter, but arrived at the conclusion that 
no such attack had ever been made, 
and ultimately it came to be regarded 
as a delusion—an inference which a 
similar fantasy towards the end of 
his career will support. At one time 
hefancied he had caught elephantiasis 
from an old lady in a coach, and no- 
thing could dissuade him from the 
notion until a friend casually quoted 
the following passage from Lucre- 
tius :— 


“Est elephas morbus qui propter flumina 
Nili 
Gignitur Zgypto in media neque preterea 
usquam ;” 


and the delusion was dispelled imme- 
diately. 

We now approach that period in 
the poet’s life when he committed an 
act which, in spite of our admiration 
of him as a poet, our pity for the mis- 
fortunes of his youth, our compassion 
for his errors, we can call by no other 
name than a deed of heartless cruelty, 
when he wantonly deserted his wife 
who loved him, had borne with all 
his caprices, followed him in his rest- 
less wanderings, and who was then 
the mother of two children. For 
three years this domestic happiness 
continued, obscured now and then 
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rhaps, but only by those passin 
saeas which drift across the brightest 
sky. Letters there are extant, written 
during this period by Shelley, in 
which he aia of her in the fondest 
terms, and beyond the self-imposed 
cares of a restless mind, there is no 
evidence of any disagreement or dis- 
sonance arising in their home. Ex- 
ception may be taken in favour of two 
facts which have been dwelt upon by 
those who have from the most natural 
motives become the apologists of his 
desertion. The first is, that a wet 
nurse was employed for whom Shelley 
conceived a great antipathy ; and the 
second, that a sister of his wife lived 
with them, whom he afterwards de- 
clared he hated. Domestic history 
furnishes us with few instances of 
anes attachment between hus- 

ands and mothers-in-law,and perhaps 
the same rule obtains sometimes as 
regards the wife’s sister, but in any 
case it is absurd to urge the existence 
of these two annoyances, which might 
have been terminated by a word from 
him as an explanation, or in ever so 


slight a degree as a justification of d 


Shelley’s behaviour. However, with- 
out employing hypothesis, we shall be 
able to show from facts, as we develop 
this portion of the narrative, that no 
estrangement had ensued between the 

oet and his wife up to the time of 
his desertion. Shelley was married 
to Harriet Westbrooke in Scotland as 
we have shown in August, 1811, the 
letters in which he speaks of her in 
the highest terms are up to the end 
of 1812 ; but the best and most con- 
vincing proof of their affection for 
each other is, that after returning 
from the Cumberland Lakes, just be- 
fore Christmas, 1813, he took a house 
at Windsor, and in March, 1814, in 
order to avoid any ambiguity, was re- 
married to Harriet, at St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, as the register book 
of marriages for that parish will prove, 
four months after which ceremony he 
deserted her. Now had there been a 
series of disagreements and estrange- 
ments gradually coming to a crisis as 
it has beenasserted, at the catastrophe 
of which they separated by mutual 
consent, this would have been the last 
step they would have taken, because 
a divorce might easily have been pro- 
cured in Scotland—in fact the theory 
of mutual separation is wholly unten- 
able and inconsistent. What then was 
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the real cause of the separation, or to 
revert to the proper word, the deser- 
tion? We must go back a little. At 
this period there lived in London a 
philosopher whose influence upon the 
thinking of a large body of his fellow 
countrymen was very great, but whose 
works and doctrines now happily sleep 
the peaceful slumber of obscurity. 
Those who may have the patience to 
wade through the strange views and 
theories upon social laws and customs 
as developed in the works of William 
Godwin, the author of “Caleb Wil- 
liams,’ will lament that the un- 
questionable genius of the man should 
have been so perverted. One of the 
tenets of this conan’ Sat of the 
tyranny of the marriage tie, or the 
absurdity of attaching any sanctity 
to the marriage ceremony—has been 
filtered down, wofully degenerating 
in its progress, but by that very de- 
generation illustrating its nature, from 
the philosophical code of Godwin to 
the system of ethics taught in the 
bigamy and adultery novels which 
vitiate the fiction writing of these 


ays. 
For a long time Shelly had been 
an ardent admirer of the genius of 
Godwin, and become imbued with 
many of his doctrines : he had even 
opened a communication with him by 
writing, and long before they had met 
in the flesh, they were known to 
each other through the medium of 
philosophical correspondence. Ulti- 
mately an interview was arranged, 
and these two men met—the phi- 
losopher and his disciple—the former 
to enforce his peculiar doctrines by 
the more powerful agency of conver- 
sation—the latter to carry out those 
doctrines in a manner which neither 
had anticipated. Residing with the 
pomnness was a daughter, Mary 
follstoncraft Godwin, then a fasci- 


nating young lady, endowed mentally 
and physically with an unusual 
amount of charms; as a classical 
scholar she might have graduated in 


either University; as a philosopher 
she might have succeeded to her 
father’s chair, and as an author she 
won for herself no mean place before 
attaining maturity. Poor Shelly 

on this prodigy, and fell, literally 
fell, before her. There can be no 
doubt it was one of those fatuities 
which do occasionally befall men in 
their course through life, and unless 
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the victim possess a sufficient power 
of self-control, or principles of a still 
higher order, he yields to the tempt- 
ing allurement, and is hurried on to 
social degradation, ruin, crime, and 
even death. It is one of the most 
subtle secrets of nur moral constitu- 
tion, and the most lamentable proof 
of our fallen nature, that the strongest 
amongst us, that is, the mere morally 
strong, is liable to be assailed at any 
moment by a temptation which over- 
powers him, to which he yields, and 
under which he sinks. The dark 
annals of crime attest this—it is the 
secret of all that deep guilt which 
springs up to the light from time to 
time in fe most ey for 
quarters, where men who have 
hitherto led moral lives have sud- 
denly given way to the impulse of 
some pees, and plunge at once 
into the lowest depths of crime ; it 
was that, and nothing but that, the 
secret operation of sudden tempta- 
tion, against which no human train- 
ing, nor human philosophy can guard, 
which prompted a hitherto honest, 
weak, timid youth to commit a 
murder upon his fellow-traveller, the 
bold atrocity of which shook all Eng- 
land with horror. This fatal liability 
of the unsheltered heart, that is, of 
the heart guarded and guided by 
nothing but its own strength, is a 
subject too often overlooked, its truth 
is attested by the history of many 
a dark crime, more especially of some 
recent crimes, and it was the con- 
sciousness of its importance which 

rompted that mystic prayer of 
Davi , “Who can undefstand his 
errors} Cleanse thou me from secret 
faults.” Shelley fell in love with 
Mary Wollstoncraft Godwin, as we 
say, “at sight.” His appearance 
shortly after the acquaintance be- 
trayed the state of his feelings—his 
eyes were bloodshot, his face haggard, 
his dress neglected, he talked about 
suicide ; he said to a friend, “ Every 
one who knows me must know that 
the partner of my life must be one 
who can feel poetry and understand 
philosophy ; Harrietisanobleanimal, 
but she can do neither.” 

Events soon came to a crisis, aad 
the fruits of the philosophy whic 
taught that marriage was a tyranny, 
oul? Triage ceremonies inventions, 
soon manifested themselves. On 
the 28th July, 1814, scarcely four 
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months from the date of his re-mar- 
riage with Harriet, he left her, his 
true wife, to the tender mercies of 
a scandalizing world, and fled from 
the country with a lady whose 
philosophy was her strongest virtue. 
ow, it has been said by one whose 
tenderness for the memory of Shelle 
is noble and praiseworthy, that if 
certain family papers are ever pub- 
lished concerning the circumstances 
attending his desertion of his first 
wife and elopement with Mary 
Wollstoncraft Godwin, they woul 
acquit him of much of the blame 
which attaches to his memory. We 
cannot nlp expressing a doubt as to 
the probability of this, possibly a 
skilful pleader might dress up a clever 
defence ; but Parish Registers are 
most prosaic things, and the public 
mind has a tendency to revert to 
them in matters of this kind, and the 
Parish Register of St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, records that on the 
24th of March, 1814, Percy Bysshe 
Shelley was solemnly re-married to 
Harriet ; and we have already seen 
that four months after this event the 
same Percy Bysshe Shelley eloped to 
the Continent with Mary Wollston- 
craft Godwin. We fear it would take 
evidence of an unheard-of character, 
and an immense mass of papers to 
divest the minds of Englishmen of the 
ideas that this act of Shelley was none 
other than a cruel desertion ; that the 
phase of domestic life which he led 
up to the time of his deserted wife’s 
suicide, was one of open, undisguised 
adultery, and that in the social cate- 
gory Mary Wollstoncraft Godwin 
during that time stood to him in 
no other relation than that of mistress. 
We submit that the lamentable end 
of his deserted wife would counteract 
the effect of any quantity of family 
papers. Strange to say, the theory of 
the elective aflinities was fashion- 
able just then—a sublime philoso- 
hy, preached by Goethe in his “Die 
Vahlverwandtschaften.” A word of 
explanation may be necessary to ex- 
plain the nature of this theory to 
those who have not read the novel of 
the great German. If a sentimental 
gentleman suddenly finds that he has 
an “elective affinity” for a married 
lady, and the married lady having no 
reat “elective affinity” for her hus- 
and, contracts a little for the senti- 
mental young gentleman, the ethics 
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of that system justified any step they 
may choose to take—they being the 
subjects, but the unfortunate hus- 
band the victim of the “ elective afti- 
nities.” In this case poor Harriet 
fell a victim to those of her husband 
for Mary Wollstoncraft Godwin. 
One other instance of the operation 
of this mysterious law we must sub- 
join. When Shelley and Mary Woll- 
stoncraft Godwin left England they 
were accompanied by a Miss Clare- 
mont, and in their travels they fell in 
with Lord Byron, the ultimate con- 
sequence of which acquaintance was, 
that a certain child was mentioned in 
his lordship’s will bythe nameof “‘Alle- 
gra,” of whom this Miss Claremont 
was the mother by “elective affinity.” 
After making a pleasant trip on the 
Continent, during which he wrote 
several letters, which were published, 
and the lady a “Six Weeks’ Tour,” 
Shelley and Miss Godwin returned to 
London, where they found that though 
they were rich in philosophy, £200 per 
annum did very little towards house- 
keeping ; for we hear of attempts be- 
ing made to raise means by negotia- 
tions with that marvellous people who 
(with a sharp eye to the present) in 
the back slums of the Aelphi, still 
await in patience the restoration of 
Jerusalem. In the summer of 1815 
he took a house at Bishopgate, near 
Windsor Park, where they resided 
till the following year. Efforts were 
then made to induce his obdurate 
father to relent towards this worthy 
couple, and to testify such a desirable 
change of feeling by an advance of 
cash; but that ardent admirer of the 
works of “ Palley” turned a deaf ear 
to all entreaties, and though unwil- 
ling to see the future Sir Percy sink 
down the graduated scale of indigent 
vagabondism, still would do nothing 
until Shelley had assigned to him 
some of his expectations, when he 
granted his son an annuity of £1,000 
per annum. This may appear to 
many to be what the lawyers love to 
call “keen practice,” from a father 
to a son, and in fact poor old Sir 
Timothy comes out of the biography 
of the poet very y, and is muc 

vilified. To read some of the denun- 
ciations heaped upon this unfortunate 
father, one would almost fragine 
that an old gentleman with a choleric 
temper was one of the most astound- 
ing and unusual forms of humanity 
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ever presented to the world, and only 
worthy of being held up to universal 
execration. elley’s widow com- 
plains very much of the cold treat- 
ment she experienced at his hands ; 
but it must be remembered that after 
all, old gentlemen with choleric tem- 
pers are just the characters to con- 
ceive a strong dislike for ladies who 
Tun away with married men, espe- 
cially if the victim turns out to be 
one of theirown sons. However, the 
income of Shelley —e now ample, 
he spent the winter at Bishopgate, in 
competence and literary ease. The 
charming natural scenery of the 
neighbourhood, the quiet, the free- 
dom from embarrassment, combined 
with the chastening effects of a severe 
illness, found vent in a short poem, 
now well known by the name of Alas- 
tor. But during his residence here, 
he appears to have had another 
strange delusion, which we will briefl 

describe. Mr. Peacocke, his friend, 
was on a Visit at Bishopgate, and one 
morning wishing to go out for a walk, 
went into the hall for his hat, but it 
was gone, and only one of Shelley’s re- 
maining there; he then went into the 
library, when after some time Mrs. 
Shelley came in to tell him of a tale 
her husband had told her of a mys- 
terious visitor who had called upon 
him, and made some communication. 
Mr. Peacocke expressed a doubt of 
the fact, and Mrs. Shelley left. 
Shortly afterwards Shelley himself 
came into the room with Peacocke’s 
hat in his hand, and addressing his 
friend, expressed his surprise that he 
should be doubted, assured him that 
he had received a visitor, that it was 
Williams of Tremadoc who had come 
to warn him of a plot laid by his 
father and uncle to lock him up; that 
he was in great haste and could not 
stop, and that he (Shelley) had walked 
with him asfaras Egham. Mr. Pea 
cocke then asked him what hat he 
had worn, and Shelley at once re- 
plied, “ Why this, to be sure.” His 
friend then begged him to put it on, 
which he did, and it went over his 
face. Peacocke then asked him how 
it was possible for him to have walked 
to Eg in that hat, and Shelley 
made some confused remark to the 
effect that perhaps he carried it in hig 
hand, but, reiterated the assertion 
that he had walked to Egham with 
Williams, and complained of his word 
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being disputed. He also declared he 
could see Williams on the morrow, as 
he had told him he should stop at 
the Turk’s Head Coffee-house in the 
Strand for two days, and asked Pea- 
cocke to walk with him there and 
see him. His friend being anxious 
to solve the mystery consented, and 
on the next morning they set out to- 
gether, but before they had got to the 
bottom of Egham Hill, Shelley turned 
round and said, “I do not think we 
shall find Williams at the Turk’s 
Head to-day ;’ Mr. Peacocke replied, 
“Neither do I.” Shelley then said 
Williams had mentioned that he 
might probably leave town yester- 
day, and very likely he had done so. 
Mr. Peacocke then suggested that if 
they called there they should at least 
be certain Williams had been there, 
and that would be sufficient, but 
Shelley turned it off with the re- 
mark, “I will take every means to 
convince you; I will write to him ; 
suppose we take a walk?” A few 
days afterwards Shelley told his 
friend he had received a letter from 
Williams with an enclosure, offered 
to show him the enclosure, which was 
a diamond necklace, but not the 
letter. Mr. Peacocke suggested that 
the fact of his showing him a diamond 
necklace would not prove he had re- 
ceived it from Williams, when Shel- 
ley refused to show him either, and 
the subject dropped. Such were 
Shelley's delusions, and they should 
be taken into consideration in esti- 
mating the mental calibre of the 
man. The old restlessness then came 
over him, and the quiet seclusion 
and beautiful scenery of Bishopgate 
tired him. They went again to Switz- 
erland for a time, and returned to 
England at the end of August, 1816. 
But whilst Shelley was enjoying the 
luxuries of life at Bishopgate, writing 
beautiful poetry about veiled maidens 
and raving of mysterious visitors ; 
whilst he and Miss Godwin, when 
they were tired of their charming 
and luxurious residence, turned their 
backs upon it, and travelled elegautly 
and pleasantly over Swiss mountains 
and through Swiss villages, gazing on 
the wonders of Alpine nature, and en- 
joying the comforts of the best hotels, 
what becameof hisunfortunate desert- 
ed wife? Time has kindly cast a veil 
of obscurity over this poor lady’s his- 
tory during that period of sorrow ; but 
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any man with an ordinary knowledge 
of life, may venture to fill it up. She 
returned broken-hearted and outraged 
to her prosaic father’s house; to that 
home which she had left in disobedi- 
encean infatuated, wayward child; she 
now wandered weepingly back a sor- 
rowing mother with two children, 
turned loose upon the world by one 
who, whilst he wove the expression of 
the affections into the most beautiful 
web of poetry, blotted for ever by 
this foul deed his character as a hus- 
band and father. That she was re- 
ceived we know, but there was no 
mother to soothe or plead for her, 
and there is every reason to believe 
that her life was made still more 
wretched by the only protector left. 
Who can tell what passed durin 
that terrible two years and a half 7 
the recriminations and reproaches 
heaped upon that broken spirit, her 
own absorbing grief nurtured in se- 
cret, her weeping nights, her dreams 
of domestic bliss and her sorrowful 
awakenings—the mute pleading of 
her fatherless children, the burning 
sense of wrong rankling in her bosom 
—who can estimate that? or who 
shall say that she was all guilty, 
when after enduring her many sor- 
rows and her undeserved woe for so 
long a time, until the heart was 
broken, the health failed, and reason 
tottered on its throne, she ended 
her sorrows in the plunge of the 
suicide, rushed madly from a world 
which had cruelly illtreated her, and 
sought mercy at the hands of One 
whose mercy endureth for ever? In 
the month of December, 1816, Mrs. 
Shelley drowned herself in the Ser- 
pentine—not at Bath, as it has been 
said, for her father had not left his 
house in Chapel-street, and to that 
house, from which she had _ been be- 
guiled an innocent girl by Shelley, to 
which she had returned a deserted wife, 
she was carried back for the last time 
a corpse. Before that fatal month had 
rolled by, Shelley had married Miss 
Godwin (30th of December, 1816), 
and early in the following year the 
settled in a house at Marlow, whic 
had been handsomely fitted up for 
them, with a large library, and every 
poe luxury. It was aptly said 
y Colton that “this world cannot 
explain its own difficulties without 
the assistance of another ;” and the 
truth of that saying becomes appa- 
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rent when we reflect on the moral 
anomalies which ensue in the world 
like that of poor Harriet Westbrooke’s 
blighted life. A young, joyous, inno- 
cent creature, with the light of hope 
beaming in its full morning brightness 
upon her, and in five short years 
ruined, crushed, deserted, and driven 
by desperation to rush madly out of 
existence by a violent death—what 
human law could adjust that? In 
what code or system, body of prece- 
dents, or digest of laws, is there any 
remedy for moralwrongs? How many 
sicken, totter, and fall on all sides of 
us, morally stricken with a death- 
blow as fatal as though administered 
by the hand of the assassin or the 
insidious art of the poisoner, whilst 
the perpetrators pass on through life 
untouched, unscathed, uninjured ¢ 
What an anomaly this would be in a 
providential system, did we not know 
that there was a Final Tribunal where 
all these things can alone be settled, 
and how eloquently do these great 
unpunished moral wrongs speak of 
the absolute necessity of such a Tri- 
bunal, and how strongly confirm that 
saying of the philosopher, that “ this 
world cannot explain its own difficul- 
ties without the assistance of another.” 
But we must add one remark be- 
fore leaving this melancholy subject, 
because it illustrates the power which 
is invested in the hands of woman in 
modern society. It is her privilege 
to regulate not only manners, but to 
a certain extent morals; and what a 
tr: dy would have been averted 
had Miss Godwin only exerted her 
—— inst the advances of the 
usband of Harriet Westbrooke ; but 
even for her there is this to be said, 
she had been brought up in the scep- 
tical school of philosophy, or rather 
the rational school, and taught to 
look upon matrimony as a mere hu- 
man institution, having nothing di- 
vine or even obligatory in its nature. 
But, strange to say, even her own 
ease is an example of how vain it is 
for human nature to attempt to rebel 
against divine laws; against the ot 
necessities of humanity. We have 
read of infidels who have fallen in- 
stinctively on their knees in the hour 
of extreme peril, and prayed vehe- 
mently to that God whom in security 
they had denied and blasphemed; 
and. so here Miss Godwin, though a 
professed devotee to her father’s phi- 
VON. LXVIT.—NO. CCOXCTX. 
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losophy, took care to undergo thecere- 
mony of marriage as soon as the 
breath was out of the body of Shel- 
ley’s wife. 

During the summer of 1817, the 
year after his wife’s suicide, Shelle 
wrote “The Revolt of Islam,” whic 
appeared first under the title of 
“ Laon and Cythna;” but on account 
of the violence of some of the opinions 
expressed in it, a revised edition was 

ublished, and the title altered to 
‘The Revolt of Islam.” Although 
only three copies of “ Laon and Cyth- 
na” were issued, one of these fell 
into the hands of the Quarterly Re- 
view, who lashed it in the best Quar- 
terly style. 

It will be remembered that there 
were two children by the former 
marriage of Shelley with Harriet 
Westbrooke, and now that she was 
dead, he applied to her family for 
these children. They firmly refused 
to give them up, and a petition was 
filed in Chancery upon the question. 
By some extraordinary ery 
(made, it is said, with Lord Eldon’s 
concurrence), all reports of this case 
were interdicted, and the judgment 
was not published in the newspapers. 
However, Lord Eldon decreed against 
Shelley, much to that gentleman’s 
indignation, and contrary to the ex- 

ctation of many. His decision has 
too often cavilled at. But, inde- 
pendently of judging a@ man’s moral 
responsibility by his literary produc- 
tions—a test for many, if that 
wereever made canonical—there were 
several cogent reasons for Lord Eldon’s 
decision. There can be no doubt that 
he did not allow the facts that Shel- 
ley had written poetry and professed 
opinions which, however charmin 
in their poesy, shocked the minds an 
onenial the feelings of well-ordered 
people to affect his estimate of the 
case. But there was this very awk- 
ward circumstance to be considered. 
Shelley had not only professed con- 
tempt for the accepted ve of 
the sane oe _ defied all 
law, divine and human, by carryin 
his opinions into effect—had Gunexted 
his wife, and eloped with another 
lady. When a manina passion vows 
to take a deadly revenge upon some 
one, he may be laughed at; but if he 
carry out his threat by taking his ad- 
versary’s life, he is properly deprived 
of the power of doing paris ryt 
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Shelley had not only declared his 
contempt for the fundamental laws 
of society, but had practically illus- 
trated his theory by openly violating 
one of the most mend of those laws ; 
and society, in the person of Lord 

very judiciously decreed that 
he was not a fitting man for the dis- 
charge of the highest social duties— 
that of a parent. We fear there was 
not much remorsein Shelley’s heart 
for his conduct. One faint expression 
of such a feeling we do meet with, 
but its expression was so ludicrous 
that it can scarcely be regarded as 
evidence of any deep feeling. On 
one occasion he confided to his friend 
Peacocke, that as he thought so much 
about his dead wife, and suffered 
such ane of mind, he had resolved 
upon drinking “a large glass of ale” 
every night to drown his feelings. 
However, amongst the lace-makers 
at Marlow he was very much beloved, 
for he won their affections by going 
about amongst them and relievin 
their necessities. Indeed we are tol 
that, as they were wretchedly paid, 
Shelley used to have a list of pen- 
sioners to whom he granted a weekly 
allowance. 


But the handsomel 
luxurious house at 


furnished, 
arlow, with 
competence and friends, embellished 
by the glory of literary success, all 
failed to bring peace to Shelley’s 
mind. The old restlessness came on 
him, his home became hateful to hi 
and he fied from both home an 
country, never toreturn. On the last 
night he spent in England he went 
to the Opera, and heard that buffa 
of Rossini, which never tires English 
ears, “Il Barbiere di Siviglia.” He 
took with him his wife and their two 
children, both of whom afterwards 
died in Italy. Another, however, 
was born at Florence, who still sur- 
vives, and bears the title. 

During the year 1818, he renewed 
his, acquaintance with Byron. Bu 
even amidst the gay society, an 
under the charmin of Italy, the 
troubled soul of the poet found no 
rest. We hear of them at Livorno, 
a ae — ae o all at 

ia, in the of which Shelley 
had a villa. eten his Teale 
sojourn he wrote the “ Prometheus 
Unbound,” and the “Cenci.” Here 
we may remark that we have pur- 
posely abstained from passing any 
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observation upon his works, because 
the object of this present paper is to 
delineate his life ; the productions 
of that life we hope to examine on 
some future occasion. At Spezzia 
they made the acquaintance of Cap- 
tain Williams and wife, which turned 
out to be a fatal acquaintance for 
Shelley. Williams was fond of boat- 
ing, and had caused a small, light 
schooner to be built upon a certain 
principle, which cmveee to have been 
condemned by all those who were 
acquainted with the peculiarities of 
the Italian waters. owever, Wil- 
liams persisted in using this boat, 
and Shelley supported him. Just at 
this time Leigh Hunt and his family 
arrived at Spezzia, being invited b 

Lord Byron, at the request of Shel- 
ley. The two friends had only one 
interview before the end came. In 
the month of July, 1822, Shelley and 
Williams were absent from home, and 
in the afternoon of the 8th they set 
sail in Williams’s pet schooner from 
Leghorn, on their return to Spezzia. 
Trelawney was to have accompanied 
them, but was prevented from doing 
so. He, however, watched them set 
out from Lord Byron’s yacht, the 
Bolivar,and continued following their 
course until the Don Juan (for such 
was the name of the schooner) was 
lost in a sudden fog. Captain Roberts 
watched them also with his glass from 
the light-house at Leghorn. It wasa 
beautiful day, warm and calm, when, 
as they were off Via Reggio, and at a 
considerable distance from the shore, 
the sky became overcast. A storm 
suddenly arose, and swept over the 
sea, enveloping the Don Juan and 
several other vessels from the view. 
By-and-by it cleared off, and every 
other boat rode in safety onthe waters, 
but the ill-fated Don Juan was no- 
where to be seen. She had gone 
down, and Shelley had died the death 
of Harriet Westbrooke. For some 
days the two ladies, the wives of 
Williams and Shelley, suffered the 
greatest anxiety and alarm. ~~ 
says that Mrs. Shelley rushed fran- 
tically into his room, deadly pale, and 
shrieked into his ears, “ Where is my 
husband ?”’—and that the expression 
of her face was such as he had never 
seen equalled in dramatic tragedy. 
However, about fourteen days after 
the accident, the sea gave up its deal, 
and the bodies of Shelley and Wil- 
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liams were washed ashore, that 
of Williams was burned, and the 
ashes sent to England for interment ; 
the next day the remains of Shelley 
were subjected to the same treatment, 
in the presence of Byron and Hunt, 
and his ashes were buried in the 
Protestant Cemetery at Rome. So 
ended the career of this strange indi- 
vidual, who has been a problem to the 
worldever since. Hehas beenbranded 
with infamy, like one for whom no- 
thing could be said. He has been de- 
scribed as a madman, irresponsible for 
hisactions, and hehas found apologists 
for his worst errors and his greatest 
erime, whose zeal has done his fame 
more injury than the undue severity 
of the one, and the foolish theory of 
the other. The theory of his insanity 
is based upon the extraordinary de- 
lusions which we have noticed rather 
particularly, but if he were mad for 
that reason, there are very few sane 
ople in the world at present. That 
e suffered from a mental defect is 
more than probable, such a defect as 
makes an otherwise sensible man utter 
things which are untrue, palpably 
untrue, and yet obstinately persist in 
asserting them. None but the victim 
of delusion—that species of mental 
aberration even re not thoroughly 
understood—would venture, in spite 
of positive proof to the contrary, to 
make such assertions as did Shelley 
in the case of Mr. Peacocke’s hat, and 
the mysterious visitor. A man who 
is what is called “‘a liar,” tells a false- 
hood, but always associates that false- 
hood with some degree of probability ; 
but a man who asserts ~~ which 
bear on the face of them their own 
refutation, in the extraordinary 
way in which Shelley did, without 
reason, and to no purpose, cannot de- 
serve that opprobrious title: he must 
be a victim of some subtle abnormal 
state of the brain. There is a slight 
confirmation of this in the fact that 
Sir Timothy, Shelley’s father, had a 
like failing ; cases are recorded of him 
in which he used to boldly make 
statements, which people could 
scarcely restrain themselves from 
laughing at, and yet they were per- 
sisted in and made with the greatest 
seriousness. He has been even known 
to tell his acquaintances, with the 
greatest complacency, that his friend 
* Palley,” as he would always call i 


was indebted to him for the line o 
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argument which has made his name 
famous as a defender of the faith. 
“AsI said to Palley,” was continu- 
ally in his mouth. Now it would be 
hard to brand a man with the charac- 
ter of being a deliberate “liar,” who 
ave way to such delusions as these. 
here are unfortunately people in the 
world who tell deliberate spiteful 
falsehoods, by which others are in- 
jured or they are benefited—this we 
can understand ; there is also a species 
of what we call “ white-lying,” farmore 
insidious, and farmore contemptible— 
not exactly lying a narratio falsi, but 
a suppressio veri, not inaptly termed 
“sailing very close to the wind,” a 
species of moral navigation at which 
some good people are very expert. 
But Shelley's idiosyncrasy belonged 
to neither of these: we submit, once 
for all, it arose not from a wilful 
feeling, but from a diseased abnormal 
mental state. He was a man of warm 
affections, yet we cannot blind our- 
selves to the fact that in some thin 
he must have been actuated by a sel- 
fishness almost morbid ; a polished 
gentleman in his manners, of the ut- 
most refinement of thought and feel- 
ing, yet at times he could be irritable 
and abrupt; an excellent and charm- 
ing conversationist, of a strong social 
disposition, yet he would be moody, 
silent, and reserved, and has been 
known to shut himself up in his 
room for a whole day, rather than 
meet his friends. He has left behind 
him proofs of the possession of an 
intellect of the highest order, which 
only required maturing and mellow- 
ing: there are passages in his poetry 
of a most exquisite delicacy of ex- 
eg and conception: he had 
trunk deeply at the fountain of 
Grecian inspiration, until he became 
himself a true Greek. Another clue 
to his character, we may mention, 
lies in the peculiarity of his early 
training : he was unfortunate in his 
school discipline, and in the discip- 
line of his home: he had the mis- 
fortune to go to Eton when the 
whipping block was in constant re- 
quisition : he was beaten by an empty 
pedagogue before that, and in his 
earliest years of home training he 
appears to have been misunderstood 
and wrongly dealt with. All Shel- 
ley’s trainers, from his father down 
to Dr. Keate, and the Oxford pro- 
fessors, appear to have been of the 
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rigid school : they would have brought 
him up straight, as straight as a 
poplar, but his inclinations were too 
strong; and so between them all they 
warped the material. It is an old 
é that as the twig is bent, so 
is the tree inclined; that is both a 
moral and a physical fact; but people 
are apt sometimes to go to the other 
extreme, and for fear of bending the 
twig the wrong way, keep it pe a 
straight, and there grows up a stiff, 
straight unbending character, with no 
sinuosities or inclinations, a tall rigid 
specimen of the poplar tribe of human 
nature. Now a beautiful tree, a tree 
which you can not only admire, but 
even come to love, is one upon whose 
gnarled trunk you can sitand rest your- 
self, whose branchesspread themselves 
out far and wide, and under whose 
broad foliage you can dance or re- 
cline, and enjoy its cool shade. A 
tall, stiff, straight tree is painful to 
look at long, but a rugged, irregular, 
mighty, far-spreading tree is that 
which always pleases the eye and 
lives in the recollection. Nature 
abhors a straight line ; that belongs 
essentially to art. Nature is full of 
curves; the curve is the union of 
strength with beauty. The river, as 
it courses through the plain, moves 
in curves, bends, turns, and meanders 
—the wave as it raises its foaming 
crest, falls into a perfect curve— 
the heavens above us ap like an 
immense arch—the outline of the 
hills is a curve—the rainbow, the 
leaves of plants, flowers, thesun, moon, 
and stars, are all formed by curves. 
You will find nothing perfectly 
straight in nature; it is only in art 
and humanity that you find these 
painfully straight lines. Those then 
who have charge of humanity in the 
twig form, should take care to bend 
it, not too much nor in the wron 

direction, but to bend it: a stiff, 
cold, straight character, isan atrocity, 
but the graceful gentle leaning of 
humanity is the thing which binds 
us all her. No two figures can 
cling together if they are perfectly 
straight ; there is therefore no love 
in straight lines, they never meet, 
only cross each other like straight 
people : curves and circles kiss eac 

other, and thus the general expres- 
sion of which is made up of 
these is love. The parasite 
clings to the bosom of the tree, 
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which in turn extends its arms to 
its mate. An embrace is made upof 
curves, it cannot be done in straight 
lines, they belong not to lovers, but 
geometers. tens tell us, as an 
axiom, that the most difficult thing in 
the world is to properly starch a ruffle : 
conn the next thing in point of 

ifficulty is to properly starch huma- 
nity, for overstarched people are the 
most severe inflictions which can 
be visited upon any circle of society. 
and gentle people fall over them, cut 
themselves against them, and get 
impaled upon them in a manner ter- 
rible to behold. 

Shelley was contemporary with 
Byron and Keats, and we shall con- 
clude this essay by recounting an inci- 
dent in theliterary life of each of these 
two last-mentioned ts which, if 
this should meet the eye of any 
aspirant after literary honours, may 
prove an encouragement and solace 
to him on his arduous way ; also we 
wish to notice a remarkable passage 
in Shelley’s memorial of Keats, 
which we believe has hitherto escaped 
observation. The literary incident is 
as follows. Both Byron and Keats 
fell into rough hands and were most 
severely castigated—we venture to 
think too severely—at the very outset 
of their career. But it is instructive 
to notice the different operation of 
criticism upon thetwo minds. Byron, 
when he brought out his “ Hours of 
Tdleness,” was most severely handled 
by the Hdinburgh Review, which told 
him, amongst ike things, “ to forth- 
with abandon poetry and turn his 
talents, which are considerable, and 
his opportunities which are great, to 
better account ;” that “ mere rhyming 
of the final syllable was not the 
whole art of poetry ;’ that “a poem 
to be read must contain at least one 
thought either in a little degree dif- 
ferent from the ideas of former 
writers or differently expressed.” 
This was severe criticism and small 
encouragement for a young writer ; 
but Byron, instead of tearing his 
hair and giving way to melanchol 
Seperate sat down to his des 
and wrote the “ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers,” where the author 
of that stricture and the Edinburgh 
critics generally are ground up as fineas 
their own oatmeal—a sad spectacle for 
the contemplation of all future ages. 
However, vastly different was the 
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effect of a similar criticism upon poor 
Keats ; he was a sensitive and ex- 
citable being, and may really be said 
to have died of the Quarterly 
Review. He was in bad health, itis 
true, but there can be no doubt that 
the severe and, we think, unwarranted 
castigation he received preyed upon 
his mind, and hurried his death. In 
the year 1818 he published “Endy- 
mion : a Poetical Romance, in four 
books,” of which the reviewer con- 
fesses at the commencement of his 
article that he could only, “by an 
effort as superhuman as the stor 
itself, manage to get through one.” It 
was called “cockney poetry—the 
most incongruous ideas in the most 
uncouth language.” He was told 
that he had been “bitten by Mr. 
Leigh Hunt’s criticism,’ and more 
than rivalled “the insanity of his 
{Hunt’s] poetry.” Poor Keats, after 
this attack, sickened, drooped, and 
died. Byron, alluding to his death 
in his “ Don Juan,” wittily says, 
“Tis strange, the mind—that very fiery 
particle— 
Should let itself be snuffed out by an 
article,” 


He, however, refused to be “ snuffed 
out” by his article, and lived to make 
as ay guineas by his poetry as he 
wrote lines. Even Keats’s poetry 
has survived the adverse criticism of 
the Quarterly, and is read with 
pleasure. 

Between Shelley and Keats there 
was a strong friendship and attach- 
ment, and one of the most beautiful 
of Shelley’s productions is “ Adonais,” 
an elegy written to the memory of 
poor Keats, who is personified under 
this name. Towards the conclusion 
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of this beautiful poem the lines 
mount almost to a prophetic strain, 
and marvellously hint at that fate 
which was to befall their author in 
the short space of eighteen months. 
He speaks of Keats as Adonais, 


“The soft sky smiles; the low wind 
whispers near. 

Tis Adonais calls; oh, hasten thither ! 

No more let life divide what death can 
join together.” 


And when Shelley’s body was washed 
ashore, they found in his peas 
together with a copy of “ Sophocles,’ 
a volume of his dear friend Keats’s 

ems. We subjoin the concludin 
ines, which arestill more striking, aa 
seem to sketch the very incidents of 
his own death : 


- . . ‘My spirit’s bark is driven 

Far from the shore, far from the trem- 
bling throng, 

Whose sails were never to the tempest 
given. 

The massy earth, the sphered skies are 
riven! 

I am borne darkly, fearfully afar ; 

Whilst burning through the inmost veil 
of heaven, 

The soul of Adonais, like a star, 

Beacons from the abode where the eternal 
are.” 


Let us hope that in the crisis of that 
terrible storm, when his bark did go 
down, there was time given for a 
hurried prayer ; and, if so, that the 
sins and errors, the wrongs and wan- 
tonness of his restless life, were 
all crowded into one last pang of 
repentance, in answer to which—even 
as it wasto the dying thief on Calvary 
—the mercy of was extended to 
pon lost, sinking Percy Bysshe 
helley. 
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ALL IN THE DARK. 


A WINTER'S TALE—IN FOUR PARTS. 


By J. 8. 


LE FANU, 


CHAPTER XI. 


UNDER THE CHESTNUTS. 


Vane TREVOR was rather good-look- 
ing ; a young gentleman of the slender 
and delicate type; his dark hair 
curled, and on his small forehead one 
of those tresses, twisted, barber- 
fashion, into a neat little Ionic 
volute, and his glossy whiskers were 
curled on each cheek into little rolls 
like pistol barrels. There was in his 
toilet something of elaboration and 
precision which was uncomfortable, 
and made one fear to shake hands with 
him, and wish him safely back again 
in his band-box. 

He approached simpering. There 
was ageneral air of May Fair—cameos, 
studs, varnished boots, and lavender 
gloves—that had nothing of the rough 
and careless country in it. 

“ How do, Miss Darkwell—charm- 
ing day,isnot it? Everything many 
so fresh ; you can’t imagine—as 
came along, and a—this, now really 
this little—a—place, it looks quite 
charming—quite, really, now—a— 
as you turn off the road, there’s every 
thing you know to make it charming.” 

This latter period was delivered in 
a low tone, and with a gracious signifi- 


cance. 

“ How d’ye do, Maubray ?” 

“Quite well, thank you,” said 
William, with a smile that had a 
flicker of unconscious amusementin it. 
Perhaps without knowing it, he was 
envying him at that moment. “ He's 
a worse fool, by Jove! than I thought 
he was,” was his mental criticism ; 
but he felt more conscious of his 
clumsy shoes, and careless get-up. 
“That’s the sort of thing they ad- 
mire—why should a fellow be vexed 
—they can’t help it—it’s pure in- 
stinct.” 

“What delicious grounds for cro- 
uet ; positively I never saw ahy- 
thing so beautiful in my life. Do you 
play, Miss Darkwell ? 
= Sometimes, at the Rectory—not 
here. The Miss Mainwarings play, 


and once or twice I’ve joined their 
arty.” 

“ But they have no ground there,” 
insisted Mr. Trevor ; “it’s allon a 
slope. I happen to know it very well, 
because, in fact, it belongstome. Old 
Mainwaring pays me a pretty smart 
rent for it, at least he thinks so. H 
ha, ha!” and Vane Trevor cackle 
gaily over his joke, such as it was. 

* Do you play ?” demanded Violet 
of William. 

“ Croquet {—no, not much—just a 
little—once or twice—I’ll do to filla 
place if you want a very bad player.” 

“Oh, never mind, we'll pull you 
through, or push you—ha, ha, ha!—we 
will indeed. You'll learn it a—in no 
time, it’s so simple—isn’t it Miss 
Darkwell? And then if you can get 
up one of those Miss Mainwarings— 
awfully slow girls, Tm told, but 
they'll do to play with you, Mau- 
bray, just by way of ballast, he’s such 
a fast fellow—ha, ha, ha!—you’ll want 
a—a slow partner, eh ?” 

“ Yes, and you'll want a clever one, 
so I surrender Miss Darkwell, just to 
—to balance the game,” answered Wil- 
liam, who was a little combative that 
morning. 

“Egad, I should like uncommon! 
to be balanced that way, I can tell 

ou ; much better, I assure you, Miss 

arkwell, than the sort of balancing 
I’ve been at the last two days, with 
my steward’s books—ha, ha, ha! 
Awful slow work, figures. A regular 
dose of arithmetic. Upon my honour 
you'd pity me if you knew; you 
really would.” 

“You really would,” echoed Wil- 
liam, “if you knew how little he 
knows of it.” 

“Come now, old fellow, noneof your 
chaff, but get the balls and hoops, if 
Miss Darkwell will allow you, and 
we will choose the ground.” 

_, “Lots of ground—T’ll choose that 
if you like—only you’ ll just run and 
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get the hoops and for.we have 
none here,” answered Maubray. 

“ No croquet !” ejaculated Mr. Tre- 
vor, expanding his lavender kid 
fingers, and elevating his eyebrows. 
“TI thought every one had uet 
now—I mean, you know, the mallet- 
things, and hoops, and balls,—and— 
and those little painted sticks, you 
know—and what are we to do Miss 
Darkwell?” 

“T really don’t know. It’s quite 
true ; and besides we have not got 
Miss Mainwaring, you forget.” 

“Qh! you’ll send Maubray, won’t 
you, to fetch her.” 

“Yes,” said Maubray, “ I’ll go with 
great pleasure, if Miss Darkwell 
wishes; but, as I never saw the young 
lady before, I’m not quite sure that 
she'll come away with me.” 

“Well no—ha, ha, ha!—I don’t 
think she'd run away with Maubray 
at first sight.” 

** Particularly to come to you,” re- 
plied Maubray. 

“There now, let’s be serious— 
there’s a little fellow I saw at your 

te—yes, there he is, Miss Darkwell. 

uppose you let me send him to Re- 
vington. I've no end of those things 
there; and I'll give him a note to 
Sparks, and we shall have them in no 
time.” 

“* A long time, I’m afraid,” objected 
Violet. 

“No, I assure you; a mere no- 
thing; not twenty minutes. Do, 
pray, allow me.” 

And he wrote with a pencil on the 
back of a card, an order to Sparks for 
the croquet apparatus, and away 
trotted the messenger. 

“Three can play, you know, or two 
for that matter, as well as twenty, 
and so we can do quite well without 
troubling Miss Mainwaring. 

There was now a knocking at the 
drawing-room window, where William 
had seen dimly through the glass, the 
form of Aunt Dinah at her knitting 
with Psyche in her new collar, seated 
by-her. All looked towards the signal, 
and Miss Perfect threw up the win- 
dow and said: 

“How do you do, Mr. Trevor ; 
what a sweet morning.” 

“Perfectly charming,” responded 
the master of nee. with a ten- 
der emphasis which Violet could not 
fail to understand, and smiling toward 
Miss Perfect with his hat in his hand; 
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and Aunt Dinah smiled and nodded 
again in return. 

“ William, I want you for a mo- 
ment—here, dear, you need not come 


The instinct which makes old ladies 
afford a dole now and then of a few 
minutes to lovers, is in harmony with 
the general rule of mercy and mitiga- 
tion which alleviates every human 
situation. 

As soon as Miss Dinah raised the 
window, William saw standing in the 
chiaroscuro of the apartment, a tall 
and rather handsome old clergyman. 
A little rusty was his black suit—a 
little dust was on his gaiters. It must 
have been he whom William had mis- 
taken for the attorney who was to 
have visited his aunt that morning. 
He had seen him walk his nag up to 
the door about an hour ago, and dis- 
mount. 

The old clergymen was looking ob- 
servantly and kindly on William ; 
and, nodding to him, and with her thin 
hand extended toward her nephew. 
she said, “ This is he!” with a proud 
smile in her old eyes, for she thought 
William the handsomest fellow alive. 

“Happy to make your acquaint- 
ance, sir,’ said the cleric stepping for- 
ward and shaking William’s hand. 
“T knew your father, and Lge grand- 
father, and your aunt and I are very 
old friends; and I’ve - been telling 
her how happy I shall be”—— 

“This is Doctor Wagget, my very 
Ss and kind old friend ; you ma 

ave heard me speak of him often, 
dare say,” interposed my aunt. 

“And your reading, sir, has been 
rather desultory, your aunt tells m 
like my own, sir—ha, ha, ha! We h 
rather give our time than pay it; read 
what is not exacted of us than what 
is. ButI don’t know, Miss Perfect,” 
continued the Doctor, turning to that 
lady, as if they were in consultation 
upon William’s case, “reading—that 
is in the case of a man who thinks, 
and I am sure our young friend here 
thinks for himself—resembles the 
browsing of cattle: they choose their 
own herbage, and the particular 
flowers and grasses that answer their 
special conditions best, eh! and so they 
thrive. Instinct directs us creatures, 
in the one as in the other; and so we 
read, he and I—ha, ha; what best 
nourishes, you see—what we can as- 
similate and enjoy. For plodding fel- 
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lows, that devour the curriculum set 
before them—neither more nor less— 
are, you see, stall-fed, bulkier fel- 
lows ; higher priced in the market; 
but the omit our flavour and tex- 
ture. Oh, no—ha, ha!—eh ?” 

The ecclesiastic was cheery and 
kindly, and in his manner was a 
curious mixture of energy and simpli- 
city, which William Maubray liked. 

The conclusion of this little ha- 
rangue he had addressed to William 
Maubray; and I am afraid that Miss 
Perfect was more interested by the 
poe on the lawn; for, without re- 
erence to the Doctor’s subject, she 
desired to know, looking with a 
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pleased inquisitiveness at the young 
people, whether they were going to 
take a walk, or what? And prolonged 
her little téte-d-téte with William over 
the window-stool. 

When William Maubray looked up 
again at Doctor Wagget, that divine 
had picked up a book, a trick of his, 
like that of the cattle from whom his 
illustration was borrowed, and who 
employ every moment’s pause at the 
wayside, in a pluck at the nearest 
foliage or tuft of grass; and with the 
intimation, “you may as well join 
them,” Miss Perfect dismissed her 
nephew. 


CHAPTER XII. 


CROQUET. 


Ware William Maubray was thus 
employed, Mr. Trevor agreeably ac- 
costed Miss Violet. 

“ Now we are to choose the ground, 
you know, Miss Darkwell—you are 
to choose it, in fact. I think, don’t 
you, it looks particularly smooth just 
there. By Jove it does!—really, now, 
just like a billiard-table, behind those 
a—those a—what-d’ye-callem’s—the 
evergreens there.” 

“T think it does, really,” said Miss 
Vi, gliding very contentedly into his 
ambuscade. here’s a little shade 


“Yes, lots of shade; I hate the 
sun. I’m afraid my deeds are dark- 
ness, as Dr. Mainwaring says. There’s 
only one sort of light I really like, 
now, upon my honour—the light—the 
light, you—you know, the light that 
comes from Miss Darkwell’s eyes— 
ha, ha! upon my honour.” 

The idea was not quite original 
perhaps, but Miss Darkwell blushed 
a little, and smiled as it were, on the 
leaves, and wondered how soon the 
messenger with the croquet things 
would return. And Mr. Trevor con- 
sulted his watch, and said he would 
allow him a quarter of an hour more, 
and added that he would willingly 
allow the poor little beggar an hour, or 
any time ; for his part, the—the time, 
in fact, went only too fast for him. 

Miss Perfect, looking over her spec- 
tacles, and then with elevated chin 
ae them, said : 

“Where have they gone to; can 
you see?” 


“Yes—that is, I don’t know—I 
suppose sauntering about—they can’t 
be very far,” answered William, look- 
ing a little uneasily. And somehow 
forgetting that he was in the midst 
of a dialogue with Aunt Dinah, he 
strode away, whistling a little air, 
anxiously, in the direetion in which 
he had left them. 

“We have such a charming piece 
of ground here,” exclaimed Violet, on 
whose cheeks was a flush, and in 
whose beautiful eyes a light which 
Maubray did not like. 

“First rate ; capital, by Jove! it is,” 
exclaimed Trevor in corroboration. 

“T don’t see anything very wonder- 
ful about it. I think the ground on 
the other side of these trees better, 
decidedly ; and this is out of sight of 
the windows,” said William, a little 
drily. 

“We don’t want a view of the 
windows—do we ?” asked Mr. Trevor, 
with an agreeable simplicity, of Miss 
Darkwell. “The windows? I really 
did not think of them ; but, perhaps, 
Mr. Maubray wishes to be within call 
for lunch.” 

Mr. Trevor laughed pleasantly at 
this cruel sally. 

“Well, yes, that, of course,” said 
William ; and, beside, “my aunt might, 
want to speak to me again, as she did 
just now; and I don’t want to be out 
of sight, in case she should.” 

This was very bitter of William ; 
and, perhaps, Miss Violet was a little 
put out, as she certainly was a little 
more flushed, and a short silence 
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followed, during which, looking and 
walking slowly toward the gate, she 
asked, “Is that the boy with the 
croquet ?” 

“ Yes—no—yes, by Jove, it is/ 
What wonderful eyes yours are, Miss 
Darkwell ?” 

The latter remark was in a tender 
under-tone, the music of which was 
accompanied by the long-drawn screak 
of the iron gate, as the boy entered 
with a holland bag, mallets, and 
hoops. 

The penne were hardly placed, 
when Miss Perfect once more knocked 
at the window, and beckoned. 

“Aunt Dinah wants me again,” 
said William, and he ran to the win- 
dow, mallet in hand. 

The old clergyman had gone away, 
and I think Aunt Dinah only wanted 
to give the lovers a few minutes. 

“Villikens and his Dinah,” said 
Mr. Trevor, and exploded in repeated 
cachinations over his joke. “I vote 
we call him Villikens—capital name, 
isn’t it—I really do. But, by Jove, 
I hope the old lady won’t go on 
calling him up from his game every 
minute. We'd have been a great deal 
better at the other side of the trees, 
where we were going to play, don’t 
you think ?” 

“He is coming at last,” said Miss 
Violet. 

“Shall we be partners—you and 
I? Do let us, and give him two 
balls,” urged Mr. Trevor, graciously, 
and a little archly. 

“Well, I think that’s dull, rather— 
isn’tit ?—one playing with two balls,” 
remonstrated Miss Trevor. 

And before the debate could pro- 
ceed William Maubray had arrived. 

“ Every one for himself—eh ?” said 
Trevor; and so the game set in, 
Trevor and William Maubray playing 
rather acrimoniously, and makin 
savage roquets upon one another ; an 
Sis Desivoull~ though William dealt 
tenderly with her—was hard upon 
him, and, so far as her slender force 
would go, knocked him about incon- 
venient Y “Capital roquet, Miss 
Darkwell,” Trevor would cry, as 
William’s ball bounded away into 
perspective, and his heart felt sore, as 
if her ungrateful mallet had smitten 
it i his reprisals on Trevor were 
can 


C. 
Thus, amid laughter, a little hyper- 
critical, and honest hard knocks, the 
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game proceeded, and Miss Darkwell, 
at its close, was the winner. 

William Maubray could lose as 
good-humouredly as any fellow at 
other games, but he was somehow 
sore and angry here. He was spited 
by Violet’s partial dealing. Violet, 
how unnatural! Little Vi!—his 
bird !—his property, it seemed— 
leagued with that coxcomb to whack 
him about—to make a butt and a fool 
of him. 

“T’m not going to play any more. 
Ill sit down here, if you like, and 
do”—yooseberry, he was on the point 
of saying, for he was very angry, and 
young enough, in his wrath, to talk 
away like a schoolboy—‘ and do 
audience, or rather, spectator ; orif you 
choose, Trevor, to ie that walk over 
the Warren you promised me, I’m 
ready. Ill do exactly whatever Miss 
Darkwell prefers. If she wishes to 
play on with you, Ill remain, and 
if she has had enough of us, I’ll go. 

“T can’t play—there is not time 
for another game,” said Miss Vi, 
peeping at her watch. “My aunt 
will want me in a few minutes about 
that old woman—old Widow Gray. 
I—I'm afraid I must go. Good- 
bye.” 

“Awfully sorry! But, perhaps 
youcan? Well, I suppose, no help 
for it,” said Trevor. 

And they walked slowly to the 
door, where Miss Vi pronounced the 
conventional invitation to enter, 
which was, however, wistfully de- 
clined, and Trevor and William 
Maubray set out upon their walk, 
and Miss Vi, in the drawing-room, 
sat down on the old-fashioned win- 
dow-seat, and looked out, silent, and 
a little sulkily, after them. 

Miss Perfect glanced over her 
spectacles, with a stealthy and grave 
inquisitiveness, at the pretty girl. 

“Well, dear, they went away ?” 
she said, after a silence. 

Oh ! yes; I was tired playing, and, 
I think, William waiek to go for a 
walk.” 

“There seemed to be a great deal 
of fun over the game,” said Aunt 
Dinah, who wanted to hear “ every- 
thing.” 

“ te, I believe so ; but one tires 
of it. I do, I know;’ and saying 
this, Miss Violet took up her novel, 
and Aunt Dinah scrutinized her, from 
time to time, obliquely, over her 
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crochet needles, and silence reigned 
in the drawing-room. 

“Very pretty Miss Darkwell is. 
I quite envy you. Your cousin, isn’t 
she ?” said Trevor, graciously. He 
felt that William would be flattered 
by the envy, even playful, of Vane 

revor, Esq., of Revington. 

“Cousin, or something, someway 
or other connected or related, I don’t 
know exactly. Yes, I believe she is 
very well. She was prettier as a child, 
though. Isn’t there a short way to 
the Warren ?” 
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“Yes, I'll take you right. She 
looks, I'd say, about seventeen ?” 

“ Yes, I dare say,” answered Wil- 
liam. “Do you know those Miss 
een rere Mainwaring’s 
daughter’s ?” 

But it wouldnotdo. Vane Trevor 
would go on talking of Violet Dark- 
well, in spite of William’s dry answers 
and repeated divergences, unaccount- 
ably to that philosophical young 
gentleman’s annoyance. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


UNSOCIABLE. 


Ar dinner, in the parlour of Gilroyd 
Hall, there was silence for some time. 
William looked a little gloomy, Violet 
rather fierce and stately, and Aunt 
Dinah eyed her two guests covertly, 
without remark, but curiously. At 
last she said to William. 

“You took a walk with Mr. 
Trevor ?” 

“ Yes, a tiresome one,” he answered. 

“Where ?” 

* All about and round that stupid 
Wwarren—six or seven miles,” answered 
William. 

“ How very fatiguing!” exclaimed 
Violet, compassionately, as if to her- 
self. 

“No, not the exercise ; that was 
the only thing that madeit endurable,” 
answered William, a little crossly. 
“ But the place is uglierthan I fancied, 
and Trevor is such a donkey.” 

Aunt Dinah, with her eyes fixed on 
William’s, made a nod and a frown, to 
arrest that line of remark, which, she 
felt, might possibly prejudice Vi, and 
could do no possible g And 
Miss Vi, looking all the time on the 
wing of the chicken on her plate, said, 
“ The salt, please,” and nothing more, 

“ Vi, my dear,” said Miss Perfect 
endeavouring to be cheery, “ he asked 
my leave last Sunday to send you an 
Italian ae He has two, he 
says, at Revington. Did he mention 
r oe oe haps he did. I real 

*J—I—perhaps he did. really 
forget,” said Miss Vi, carelessly, lay- 
ing down her fork, and leaning bac 
with a languid defiance, for, as she 
raised her eyes, she perceived that 
William was smiling. 


“T know what you mean,” she said, 
with a sudden directness to William. 
“You want me—that is, I think you 
want me to think you think—” 

“Oh ! do stop onemoment. There 
are so many ‘thinks’ there, I’m quite 
bewildered among them all. t's 
breathe an instant. You think—I 


want to make you think that J think. 
Yes, now I have it, I think. Pray 


go on. 
* Polite !” said Miss Vi, and turned 
toward Aunt Dinah. 

“Well, no,” said William, for the 
first time laughing a little like him- 
self; “it was not polite, but very 
rude and ill-bred, nil I’m very sorry ; 
and I assure you,” he continued, more 
earnestly, “ I should be very angry, if 
any one else had made the stupid 
speech that I have just made ; and, 
really,I believe itisjustthis—you have 
been too patient with me, and allowed 
me to goon lecturing you like an old 
tutor—and—and—r ly, I’m certain 
I’ve been a horrid bore.” 

Vi made no reply, but looked, and, 
no doubt, thought herself more ill- 
used for his apologies. 

After tea she played industriously, 
having avowed a little cold, which 
prevented her singing. William had 
asked her. He turned over the leaves 
of a book, as he sat back in an elbow- 
chair, and Aunt Dinah was once more 
deep in her old box of letters, with 
her — spectacles on. 

They were as silenta as could 
be fancied ; more silent than at dinner. 
Still, the pleasant light of fire and 
candle—the handsome young 
and the kindly old one—and the gene- 
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ral air of old-fashioned comfort that 
pervaded the apartment, made the 
picture pleasant ; and the valses and 
the nigger ditties, with snatches of 
Verdi, and who knows what com- 
poser beside, made the air ring with 
a merry medley, which supplied the 
lack of coriversation. 

To William, with nothing but his 
book to amuse him, time moved 
slowly enough. But Miss Violet had 
many things to think of; and one 
could see that her eyes saw other 
scenes and shapes far away, perhaps, 
from the music, and that she was 
reading to herself the romance that 
wee within her pretty girlish 

ead. 

So prayers came, and William read 
the chapter; and I am afraid his 
thoughts wandered, and he felt a 
little sore and affronted, he could not 
tell why, for no one had ill-used him, 
and when their devotions were over, 
Miss Vi took her candle, and bid 
Grannie good night, with an embrace 
and a kiss, and 
and a cold little smile, as he stood 
pane the door, having opened it for 

er. 

He was growing formal in spite of 
himself, and she quite changed. 
What heartless, cruel creatures, these 
pretty girls are! 

She had quite vanished up the 
stairs, and he still held the door- 
handle in his fingers, and stood looking 
along the vacant steps, and, as it were, 
pg to distant music. Then 
with a little sigh, he suddenly closed 
the door, and sat down drowsily be- 
fore the fire, and began to think that 
he ought to return to his Cambridge 
chambers, his books, and monastic 
life. And he thought how fortunate 
those fellows were, who, like Trevor— 
what a goose that fellow is !—were 
born to idleness, respect, and admira- 
tion. “Money!—d—n money—curse 
it! I wish I had a lot of it!” and 
William clutched the poker, but the 
fire did not want poking, and he gave 
it a rather vicious knock upon the 
bar, which startled Miss Perfect, and 
recalled his own thoughts from un- 
profitable speculations upon the pre- 
posterous injustice of Fate, and some 
ultimate state of poetical compensa- 
tion, in —_ a men and a of 
mind, who p sorts of games 
excellently, and noodles, who never 
did anything decently—in fact, he and 
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Trevor—would be dealt with discri- 

minately, and with common fairness. 
“Don’t, dear William, pray, make 

such a clatter. I’m so nervous.” 

“T beg a thousand pardons. I’m 
so stupid.” 

“Well, it does not signify—an ac- 
cident—but don’t mind touching the 
fire-irons,” said Miss Perfect ; “and 
how did your walk with Mr. Trevor— 
a—a—proceed? Did he—a—talk of 
anything ?”’ 

“Oh! didn’t he? Fifty things. 
He’s a wonderful fellow to talk, is 
Trevor,” said William, looking with 
half-closed eyes into the fire. 

“Oh, yes,” persisted Aunt Dinah, 
“but was there anything—anything 
particular—anything that could in- 
terest us ?” 

“ Next tonothing that couldinterest 
any one ?” said William uncommu- 
nicatively. 

“Well, it would interest me, if he 
talked of Violet,” said Aunt Dinah 
coming directly to the point. “ Did 


“Of Violet? Yes, I believe he 
did,” answered William, rather re- 
luctantly. 

“Well, and why did not you say 
so? Of course you knew that’s what 
I meant,” said Miss Perfect. 

“ How could I know, Auntie ?” 
“T think, William Maubray, 
are a little disagreeable to-night.’ 

William, at these words, recollected 
that there was-truth in the reproof. 
His mood was disagreeable to himself, 
and therefore to others. 

“My dear, Auntie, I’m very sorry. 
I'm sure I have been—not a little, 
but very—and I beg your pardon. 
What was it? Yes—about Violet. 
He did, a great deal. He—in fact, 
he talked about her till he quite 
tired me.” 

“ He admires her, evidently. Did 
he—a—talk of her good looks? She 
ts, you know, extremely pretty,” said 
Aunt Dinah. 

“Yes, he thinks her very pretty. 
She is = pretty. In fact, Pion 
think—judging by the women who 
come to church—there is a good- 
nae girl, except herself, in this 
part of the world; and she would be 
considered pretty anywhere—very 
as 

“ Revington is a very nice place, 
and the Trevors a good old family. 
The—the—connexion would be a 


illiam with a nod he? 


ou 
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very desirable one ; and I—though, 
of course, not knowing, in the least, 
whether the young man had any 
serious intentions—I never alluded 
to the possibility to Vi herself. Yet, 
I do think she likes him. 

_“T should not wonder,” said Wil- 
liam, 
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“And—and—he talked pretty 
frankly ?” continued Aunt Dinah. 

“T suppose so. He did not seem 
to have anything to conceal ; and he 
always talks a great deal, an enormous 
quantity,” and William yawned, as it 
seemed, over the recollection. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A SUNNY MORNING. 


“T suppose, if he likes her, there’s 
nothing to conceal in that?” chal- 
lenged Miss Perfect. 

“No, of course,” replied William, 
spiritedly, “ I think she’s a thousand 
times too good for him, every way— 
that’s what / think ; and I wonder, 
young as she is, Vi can be such a 
fool. Whatcan she seein him? He 
has got two thousand a-year, and 
that’s all you can say for him.” 

“T don’t know that—I can’t see— 
in fact, he strikes me asa wate pretty 
young man, quite apart from his pro- 
perty,” said Aunt Dinah, resolutely, 
“and I could quite understand a 
young girl’s falling in love with him.” 

William, leaning with his elbow on 
the chimney-piece, smiled a little bit- 
terly, and said, quietly, “ I dare say.” 

“T don’t say, mind, that she is. I 
don’t, upon my life, know the least, 
whether she cares twopence about 
him,” said Aunt Dinah. 

_ “ Thopeshe doesn’t,” rejoined Wil- 


liam. 

“And why so?’ asked Aunt 
Dinah. 

“ Because, I’m perfectly certain he 
has not the least notion of ever ask- 
ing her to marry him. He’s not 
thinking seriously about her, and 
never will,” replied he. 

“Well, it’s nothing to vaunt of. 
You need not talk as if you wished 
her to be mortified,” said Aunt 
Dinah. - 

“ 7/—I wish no such thing, I as- 
sure you ; but, even if she admires 
and adores the fellow all you say, 
still I can’t wish her his wife—be- 
cause—because I’m sure he’s not the 
least worthy of her. I assure you he’s 
no better than a goose. You don’t 
know him—you can’t—as the fel- 
lows in the same school did—and 
Violet ought to do fifty times better. 

“You said he does not think 
seriously about her,” said Miss Per- 


fect. “Remember we are only talking, 
you and I, together, and—and, I as 
sure you I never asked her whether 
she liked him or not, nor hinted a 
possibility of anything, as you say, 
serious coming of it ; but what makes 
you think the young man disposed to 
trifle ?” 

“T did’nt say to triffe,” answered 
William, “ but every fellow will go on 
like that where there’s a pretty girl, 
and no one supposes they mean any- 
thing. And from what he said to- 
day, I would gather that he’s thinking 
of some swell, whenever he marries, 
which he talks of like a thing so far 
away as to be nearly out of sight; im 
fact, nothing could be more contrar 
to any sign of there being any suc 
notion in his head—and there isn’t. 
I assure you he has no more idea, at 
present, of marrying than I have.” 

“H’m!” was the only sign of at- 
tention which Aunt Dinah emitted 
with closed lips, as she looked 
gloomily into her work-basket, I be- 
lieve for nothing. 

William whistled “ Rule Britannia,” 
in a low key to the little oval portrait 
of the Very Rev. Simeon Lewis Per- 
fect, Dean of Crutch Friars, the 
sainted and ascetic parent of the ec- 
centric old lady who was poking in 
her work-basket, his own maternal 
grandfather, and a silence ensued and 
the conversation expired. 

Next morning, William returning 
from his early saunter in the fields, 
saw the graceful head of Miss Violet 
peeping through the open window of 
the parlour, through the jessamine 
and roses that elustered round it. 
Her eyes glanced on him, and she 
smiled and nodded. 

“ Uncertain as the weather!” 
thought he, as he smiled and kissed 
his hand, approaching, “a lowering 
evening yesterday, and now so sunny 
@ morning.” 
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“How do you do, Miss Violet; 
~ said you wanted a water-lily, so 

found two in my morning’s ramble, 
and here they are.” 

“ How beautiful. Thank you ve 
much. Where did you find them ?” 
said Miss Vi quite glowing. 

“Tn the Millar’s Tarn,” heanswered. 
“T’m so glad you like them.” 

“Quite beautiful! The Millar's 
Tarn!” She remembered that she 
had mentioned it yesterday as a likely 

lace, but it was two miles away ; 
our miles there and back, for a 
flower. It deserved her thanks, and 
she did thank him; and reminded 
him in tone and look of that little Vi 
of other years, very pleasantly yet 
somehow sadly. 

“T mean to return to Cambridge 
to-morrow,” said William, a little re- 
gretfully; he had glanced round at 
the familiar scene ; “and I am sorry 
to leave so soon.” 

“ And must you go ?” asked Violet. 

“Not quite must, but I think I 
ought. If I had brought with me 
some papers I have been transcribing 
for Doctor Sprague, I might have 


eee a little longer, but they are 
loc 


ed up, and he wants the copy on 
Tuesday, and so I can’t help it.” 

“Tt was hardly worth while coming. 
Poor Grannie will miss you very 
much,” 

“ And you, not at all.” 

“7? Oh, yes, of course we shall all 
miss you.” 

“Some, but not you, Vi.” 

The old “ Vi’ passed quite un- 
noticed. 

“7, and why not I 2” 

“ Because your time is so pleasantly 
eccupied.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” 
said the young ae coldly, with a 
little toss of her h “ More riddles 


I su Su ~. 

" Mine are poor riddles ; very easily 
found out. Are we to have croquet 
to-day?” «4 

“T’m sure I can’t tell,” replied she. 

‘Did not Trevor tell you he was com- 
ing here at eleven?” asked William. 

‘I don’t recollect that he said any- 
thing about coming to-day,” she 
answered carel 


y. 
“TI did not say to-day, said Wil-- 


liam provokingly. : 

“You did. I’m nearly certain. At 
all events I ood it, and really it 
does not the least signify.” 
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“Don’t be vexed—but he told me 
he had settled with you to come here 
to-day, at eleven, to play as he did 
yesterday,” said William. 

Ho! Then I suppose I have been 
telling fibs as usual? I remark I 
never do anything right when you are 
here. You can’t think how pleasant 
it is to have some one by you always 
insinuating that you are about some- 
thing shabby.” 

“You put it in a very inexcusable 
light,” said William, laughing, It 
may have been a vaunt of Trevor’s, 
for I think he’s addicted to boasting 
a little ; or a misapprehension, or— 
or an indistinctness; there are fibs 
logical and fibs ethical, and fibs logi- 
ro and ethical; but you don’t read 
legic, nor care for metaphysics.” 

“Nor metaphysicians,” she acqui- 
esced with cruel scorn. 

“Well,” said William, “ he says 
he’s coming at eleven, and——” 

“T think we are going to have 
prayers,” interrupted Miss Violet, 
turning coldly from the window, 
through which William saw the little 
congregation ef Gilroyd Hall assem- 
bling at the row of chairs by the 
pa door, and Aunt Dinah’s slight 

gure gliding to the corner of the 
chimney-piece, to the right of the 
Very Rev. Simeon Lewis Perfect, 
sometime Dean of Crutch Friars, 
where the bible and prayer-book lay, 
and in the shadow her golden spec- 
tacles glimmered like a saintly ate 
round her chaste head. 

So William hastened to do his 
office of deacon, and read the ap- 
pointed chapter; and their serene 
devotions over, the little party of 
three, with the windows open, and 
the fragrance and twitterings of 
that summer-like morning entering 
through those leafy apertures, sat 
down to breakfast, and William did 
his best to entertain the ladies with 
recollections lively and awful of his 
college life. 

“Half-past nine, Miss Violet ; don’t 
forget eleven,” said William, leaning 
by the window-frame, and lookin 
out upon the bright and beautifu 
landscape. “I'll go out just now and 
put down the hoops.” 

“Going to play again to-day,” en- 
quired Miss Perfect briskly ; “charm- 
ing morning for a game—is he coming, 
William ?”’ 

“ Yes, at eleven.” 
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“H’m!” murmured Aunt Dinah, in 
satisfactory rumination. 

And William, not caring to be 
drawn into another discussion of this 
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interesting situation, jumped from 
the window upon the sward, and 
kissing his hand to Aunt Dinah, 
strolled away toward the river. 


CHAPTER XV. 


DINNER AT REVINGTON. 


Trevor did appear, and was re- 
ceived smilingly; and Aunt Dinah 
came out and sat a little apart on the 
rustic seat, and looked on cheerfully, 
the day was so very charming. Per- 
haps she fancied it a case for a Cha- 
perone, and being a little more in 
evidence, than a seat in the drawing- 
room window would make her, and 
with her work, and with Psyche at her 
feet, she presided very cheerily. 

When, after two or three games, 
Trevor was taking his leave, Miss 
Violet Darkwell having, notwith- 
standing various nods and small 
frowns from Grannie, persisted in an- 
nouncing that she was tired, and had 
beside a long letter to write before 
Tom left for the town, the master 
of Revington said—(he and Maubray 
— knocking the balls about at ran- 

om)— 

say, Maubray, you must come 
over to Revington and have a mutton 
on or something of the kind. You 
really must; an old schoolfellow you 
know, and i want to talk to you a 
bit, upon my honour I do. I’m totally 
alone you know, at present, and you 
must come.” 

“But I'm going to-morrow, and 
this is my last evening here,” said 
William, who felt unaccountably 
queer and reluctant. 

What could Trevor want to talk to 
him about? There was something in 
Trevor’s look and manner a little odd 
and serious—he fancied even embar- 
rassed. Perhaps it is some nonsense 
about little Vi. 

“T want him to come and dine with 
me, Miss Perfect, and he says you 
can’t spare him,” said Trevor, ad- 
dressing that lady. “I really do. I’ve 
no one to talk to. Do tell him to 
co 


me. 

“ Certainly,” said Aunt Dinah, with 
an imperious little nod to William 
Maubray. “Go, William, my dear, 
we shall see you to night, and to- 
morrow morning. He'll be very 
happy I’m sure,” said Aunt Dinah, 


like a fool, 


who, like William Maubray, possibly 
anticipated a revelation. 

So William, having no excuses, did 
walk over to Revington to dine. There 
was almost a pain at his heart as he 
paused for a moment at the stile, only 
one field away, and saw pretty Vi onthe 
dark green grass, looking at the flowers, 
with little Psyche frisking beside her, 
and the oe oe front of Gilroyd 
Hall, and its lofty chestnuts in the 
sad evening light, and he sighed, 
thinking—"“ Why won’t things stay as 
they are, as they were? What is the 
drift of this perpetual mutation ? 
Is it really progress Do we improve ? 
Don’t we” (he would have said 
Violet ?) “grow more selfish and less 
high-minded? It is all a beautiful 
decay, and the end is death.” 


Violet was wy intent on her 
0 


flowers, she had her hoe and her rake, 
and her movements somehow were 
so pretty that, unseen, he paused for 
another moment. 

“Tt is a blessed thing to have so 
little affection as that pretty creature ; 
old times are nothing for im and I, 
earn after them. The 
future for her no doubt looks all 
brilliant ; for me it is a story, to the 
end of which I dare not look, and 
the pleasant past is a volume shut 
up and over; she is little Vi and 

iolet no longer, and even Miss Dark- 
well will very soon be like the song of 
a dead bird—a note only remembered ; 
and—and I suppose I shall bring 
back the news to-night, a message 
from Mr. Vane Trevor, of Reving- 
ton, to say that he lays his heart and 
his title-deeds at her feet. It’s all 
over ; I look on it as all settled.” 

Just at these words the edge of 
the red sun sank behind the hills, and 
the last level beams of sunset gave 
place to the tender gray of twilight, 
except on the uplands of Revington, 
where they lingered for a few seconds. 

“ Ay,” said William, allegorizing ; 
“the shade for William Maubray ; 
the golden light of life for Vane 
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Trevor! Vane Trevor of Revington! 
William Maubray of—<nothing at all ! 
—charming contrast.” 

And looking still on Gilroyd Hall, 
and the fading image of Violet Dark- 
well and Psyche frisking about, no 
longer white, but a moring gray spot 
on the sloping grass, he said, touching 
his finger-tips to his lip and_waving 
them lightly towards her, “ Good-by, 
little Vi; good-by, wicked little Vi; 
good-by, dear, old, wicked little Vi 
and may God bless you, you darling !’ 

So with a sigh and a sad smile he 
turned and walked up to Seeing. 
It is a good ancestral looking place, 
only a little too large for the estate 
as itnow is. The Trevors had parted 
from time to time with many acres, 
and a house upon a scale which 
would have corresponded with three 
times their income, was rather a tax 
upon what remained. 

“ T never liked this place,” thought 
William, as the iron gate clanged be- 
hind him ; “I always thought it 

loomy, and stingy, and pompous, 
f wish he had let this dinner alone, 
I'd have been pleasanter at home, 
though it’s as well, perhaps, to hear 
what he has to say. I think he has 
something to Bay 5 ut, hang it, wn | 
could not he tell it as well at Gilroyd, 
and to the people it concerns? why 
need he bring me this stupid walk up 
his hill?’ And William as he talked 
was switching the laurel leaves at his 
side with his cane, and leaving here 
and there half a leaf or a whole one 
on the gravel, and sometimes half a 
dozen—not quite unconsciously ; there 
was something of defiance, I am afraid, 
in this trespass. 

William came in; the hall was 
not lighted ; he was received in the 
dusk . a serious and rather broad 
gentleman in black, who took his hat 
and cane with a bow, led him oon 
an anteroom, illuminated dismally 
by a single lamp, and announced his 
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name at the drawing-room, where 
Vane Trevor received him, advanc- 
ing from the hearth rug to the mid- 
dle of the room, in an unexceptionable 
evening toilet, and in French boots, 
and shook hands with just a little 
inclination which implie omaaens 
of state, though sniilingly performed. 

Mr. Trevor was very conscious of 
the extent of the mansion of Reving- 
ton, of the scale of the rooms, of the 
pictures, and in short of everything 
that was grand about him. 

William was a little disgusted and 
rather uncomfortable, and eat his 
soup, and cutlets, and kickshaws, 
geemity. while Trevor, leaning on 

is elbow, talked away, with a con- 
scious superiority that was at once 
depressing and irritating. 

hey had a jug of claret—not the 
best even in Trevor's cellar, I am 
afraid—after dinner, and sat facing 
the fire, and sipping that nectar. 

“ Snug little room this,” said Tre- 
vor, looking along the ceiling, with 
his napkin over his knee, and his 
claret glass in his hand. “It isn’t 
the parlour, —? a sort of breakfast- 
room. The parlour, you know, is a— 
it’s considered a handsome room. 
Thirty-five feet by twenty.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said William, with 
adry carelessness. 

“Ah! well, yes—I dare say. A 
good many people—it’s an old place, 
rather—do know something about 
Revington.” 

“ Especially those who have lived 
the greater part of their lives within 
half a mile of it,” rejoined William. 

“ Ah, ha !—yes ; to be sure ; I for- 
got you have been so constantly at 

ilroyd. What a nice little bit of a 
thing it is. I could fancy 


owing 
quite in love with it—isn’t it 

“Yes,” said William, shortly, and 
filled his glass, and drank it in a 
hurry. He fancied that Trevor was 
about to come to the point, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


OVER THEIR CLARET. 


“Great fun, croquet, isn’t it ? Awful 
fun with pretty girls,’ exclaimed 
Vane Trevor, rising, and standing on 
the hearthrug, with his back to the 
fire, and his glass in his hand, and 
simpering agreeably, with his chin in 


the air. “J think it capital fun, I 
know. There’s so much cheating— 
ha, ha!—isn’t there }—and such Tota 
of—of—whispering and conspiring— 
and—and all that sort of thing, yop 
know ; and the girls like it awfully. 
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At Torhampton we had ans games, 
and such — ground. Do you 
know the Torhamptons ? 

“The Marquess ?—ha, ha !—no, of 
course I don’t ; how should I ?” said 
William with a little laugh of disgust. 

“Oh! well I—I thought a—but 
Lady Louisa, she is so sweetly pretty ; 
I was told off pretty often to play 
with her, and we had such fun 
knocking the fellows about. Capital 
player and awfully clever—they’re 
all clever—one of the cleverest 
families in England they’re thought ; 
the old lady is so witty—you can’t 
imagine—and such a pleasant party 
staying there. I was almost the only 
fellow not aswell, by Jove, among 
them,” and he ran his eye along his 
handsome cornices, with a sort of 
smile that seemed to say something 
different. “I fancy they wish to be 
civil; however I—from something 
Lady Fanny said—I rather fancy they 
have an idea of putting up Lord 
Edward—you know, for the county, 
but don’t let that go further, and I 
suppose “a thought I might be of 
some use. Won't you have some more 
claret ?” 

“T don’t know them—I don’t 
understand these things ; I don’t care 
if all the Marquesses in England were 
up the chimney,” said William, cyni- 
eally, throwing himself back in his 
chair, with his hands in his pockets, 
and looking sulkily into the fire. 

“ Well—ha, ha!—that need not 

revent ne filling your glass, eh ?” 
aughed Trevor, graciously and indul- 
gently, as though he belonged him- 
self to that order of Marquesses of 
whom Maubray spoke so slightly, 
and forgave him. 

“Thanks; J will,’ and so he did, 
and sipped a little ; and after a little 
silence he asked with a surly quietude, 
“And why don’t you marry that 
lady—what’s her name—Louisa—if 
she liked you ?” 

“Tt doesn’t follow that she likes 
me, and you know there are diffi- 
culties ; and even if she did, it does 
not follow that J like her; don’t you 
see?” and he cackled in gay self- 
complacency ; “that is, of course, I 
mean liking in the way you mean.” 

Again this desultory conversation 

ed for a little time, and Trevor, 
leaning on the chimney-piece, and 
looking down on William, remarked 
profoundly— 


” 
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“It’s odd—isn’t it ?’—when you 
come to think of it, how few things 
follow from one another; I’ve ob- 
served it in conversation—almost 
nothing, by Jove !” 

“ Nothing from nothing, and 
nothing remains,” said illiam 
drowsily, to the fire, repeating his 
old arithmetical formula. 

“ And about marrying and that sort 
of thing ; seriously, you know—your 
glass is empty again ; do have some 
more.” 

So William poured a little into his 
glass, and his heart seemed to stop 
and listen, although he looked as if 
he -“ half heard, and was weary of 
the subject. 

“And as we were saying, about 
marrying—and, by-the-bye, Maubray, 


it’s the sort of thing would just 
answer you, a quiet fellow—why 
pret you think about it, old fellow, 
e ” 


It was a way Trevor had of always 
forgetting those little differences of 
circumstance which, in contrast, re- 
dounded to his importance, and he 
asked such questions, of course, quite 
innocently. 

“You know very well I couldn’t,” 
said William, poking the fire, unbid- 
den, with a few angry stabs. “How the 
devil can a fellow marry in —— 
college, and without a shilling ?” 

“Ah, ha, it isn’t quite so bad; 
come! But of course there is a 
difference, and, as you say, there’s lots 
of time to look about—only if a 
fellow is realy spooney on a girl—I 
mean awfully spooney, the big wigs 
say—don’t they? The best thing a 
fellow going to the bar can do is to 
marry, and have a wife and lots of 
babbies—it makes them work so 
hard—doesn’t it? You're going to 
the bar, you say, and that is the way 
to get on, eh ?” 

“T’'m glad there’s any way, but I 
don’t mean to try that,” murmured 
William, a little bitterly, and after a 
little pause, during which who knows 
what a dance his fancy led him, “I 
know that sort of talk very well; 
but I never could see what right a 
fellow has to carry off a poor girl to 
his den, merely that her hunger, and 
torment, and cries may stimulate 
him to get on at the bar; and the 
fact is, some fellows are slaves, and 
some can do just as they please ; and 
life is damnably bitter for some, and 
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very pleasant for others, and that’s 
the whole story; you can mai 
whenever you please, and I can’t.” 

“Tm afraid it’s a true bill,” said 
Trevor, complacently ; whereupon 
there ensued a silence, and twice and 
again was William Maubray moved to 
break it with a question, and as often 
his voice seemed to fail him. At 
last, however, he did say, quite 
quietly— 

“And why don’t you marry, if 
you think it so good a thing ?” 

Was it something in William’s tone 
and air, although he was trying his 
best to seem quite unconcerned, that 
elicited the quick, and somewhat 
cunning glance that Trevor shot on 
him ? 

At all events Trevor's manner 
became a little diplomatic and re- 
served. 

“Why don’t I? Oh! fifty reasons 
—a hundred. There are all sorts of 
difficulties ; I don’t mean, of course, 
anything mysterious—or—or that 
sort of bosh; and—and this house 
and the my, every one knows, 
are very well. I've been four years in 
possession, and I’ve no fault to find 
with Revington—either tenants or 
this,” and he nodded toward the ceil- 
ing, indicating that he meant the 
house. “ But—but you know—for a 
fellow like me ; we’ve been here, you 
know, a long time ; there was a Trevor 
here in Henry the Fifth’s time—but 
you know more history than I do.” 

Trevor considered his family and 
his domicile as a part of English his- 
tory, and William, who was in an 
unpleasant mood just then, said— 

. And the estate was larger, wasn’t 

“Ah, ha—yes, certainly—that i 
there was another estate,” acquies 
Trevor, eagerly, but looking a little 

ut out. “The Torhamptons, by-the- 
ye, have got it now ; & Marriage, or 
something.” 
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“A purchase, I thought,” insisted 
Maubray. 

“A purchase ! very a It does 
not signify sixpence if the thing’s 
gone, and gone it is. But you see, 

aving been here for a longer time, 
I’m afraid, than you and [are likely to 
live ; and—and having asortof a place 
among the people—you understand— 
a kind of a—quite undeserved—only 
because we have been here so long— 
that sort of an influence—or what- 
ever it is—a fellow isn’t as free as 

ou’d fancy. By Jove! he’s tied up, 

can tell you ; horribly tied up. A 

or devil like me. Egad, he’s not 
ike a man with an income out of the 
funds—there’s that sort of thing, I 
suppose it is the shadow—don’t you 
see—of the old feudal thing, but so it 
is. There’s a sort of rural opinion 
a kind of loyalty, in a very sm 
way, of course ; but it is that sort of 
feeling—and there’s no use, you know, 
in blinking it; and a fellow has to 
consider, you know, how his tenants 
and people would receive it ; and— 
ask any one—you can’t conceive how 
a fellow’s hampered, really hampered, 
now.” 

Do you really think they care a 
farthing ?’ asked Maubray. 

“Care! You've no idea,” ex- 
claimed his friend. 

“Well, when I make my fortune, 
I'll keep it in the funds,” said Mau- 


bray. 
of strongly advise you,” said Trevor, 


with admirable solemnity. “Have 
some coffee? And—and here’s cura- 
coa.” 

“When will he talk about Vi,” 
thought William, as he set down his 
coffee cup ; “he can’t have brought 
me here to dinner merely to hear that 
pompous lecture.” 

And, indeed, it seemed to William 
that Trevor had something more to 
say, but did not know how to begin it. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


MOON-SHINE. 


AnD now, for they kept early hours 
at Gilroyd, William, with a peep at 
his watch, declared he must go, and 
Trevor popped on his fez and pro- 
duced his cigars, and he set out with 
Maubray, in the moe to see his 
friend out of the groun 
VOL. LXVII.—NO, CCCXCIX. 


As they walked down the slope 
with the thick chestnuts of Gilroyd 
Hall and two of its chimneys full in 
view—the misty lights and impe- 
netrable shadows of moonlight—and 
all the familiar distances translated 
into such soft and airy outline—the 

22 
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landscape threw them, I dare say, 
somewhat into musing, and that sort 
of sympathy with the pensive moods 
of nature which has, time out of 
mind, made moonlight the lamp of 
lovers. And some special associations 
of the scenery induced them to smoke 
on in silence for some time, insensibly 
slackening their pace, the night scene 
was so well worth lingering over. 

“ And—and your cousin—isn’t she ? 
—down there, how awfully pretty 
she is,” said Trevor at last, lower- 
ing his cigar between his fingers. 

*Cousin ; [suppose we’re all cousins 
in some roundabout way related—I 
don’t know how. Yes, she is—she’s 
very pretty.” 

“Darkwell ; connected, are they, 
with the Darkwells of Shropshire ?” 
asked Trevor. 

““Perhaps—I really don’t know— 
I never knew there were Darkwells 
in Shropshire,” said William 

“Oh, dear, yes! I thought every 
one knew that. Darkweil’s the name 
of the place, too. A very old family,” 
said Trevor. 

“T did not know ; but her father 
is a barrister, and lives in London, 
and has some sons, but I never saw 
them,” answered William. 

Trevor sighed. He was thinking 
what low fellows these sons might 
possibly be. A barrister! He re- 
membered “young Boles’s” father 
visiting Digby once, a_ barrister, 
making fifteen humdred a year, a 
shabby, lean-looking fellow, with a 
stoop, and a seedy black frock coat, 
and grizzled whiskers, who talked in 
a sharp, dry way, with sometimes a 
little brow-beating tendency—not a 
bit like a gentleman. On the other 
hand, to be sure, there were lots of 
swells among them. But still there 
was the image of old Boles’s father 
intruding into the moonlight, and 

king about the old trees of Gilroyd. 
The had come to a halt under the 
mighty clump of beech trees that you 
can see against the sky from the dis- 
tant road to Audminton, and, after a 
silence, Trevor said— 

“T remember a thing I saw in a 
play in London, about a fellow that 
married a mermaid, or something of 
the sort ; and—and, egad, they kot 
on copitally till her family began to 
appear, and—and the situation began 
to grow too—too fishy, in fact, for 
him ; so, by Jove, he cut and ran ; 
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and—and I forget how the play ends ; 
but it was awfully funny.” 

“Yes,” said William, “ they ought 
to come to us like Aphrodite, from 
the foam of the sea, and have no kin- 
dred—in utter isolation.” 

“Who ?” asked Trevor. 

“ Our beautiful brides !” exclaimed 
Maubray, a little mockingly. 

“Tt’s a confounded world we live 
in,” resumed Trevor, after a little 
silence. “Look at me, now, for in- 
stance, how we are, and all this be- 
longs to me, and has been ours for— 
goodness knows how many centuries; 
and I assure you I sometimes feel 
I’d rather be a simple fellow with a 
few hundreds a-year, and my way to 
make in the world, and my liberty 
along with it—than—than all this.” 
rs Suppose we exchange,.’ said Wil- 
liam. “T’ll take the estate off your 
hands, and allow you three hundred 
a-year, and your liberty, and wish 
you joy of the pleasant excitement of 
making your way in the world, and 
applaud when you get on a bit, and 
condole when you're in the mud.” 

Trevor only smiled grandly, and 
shook his head at William’s waggery. 

“ But seriously, just consider. You 
know I’m telling you things, old fel- 
low, that I wouldn’t say to every one, 
and this won’t, I know, go further.” 
He resumed after a little interval 
spent in smoking, “But just think 
now : here’s everything, as you see; 
but the estate owes some money; 
and I give you my honour, it does 
not bring me in, net, when every- 
a paid, three thousand a-year.” 

“Oh, no !” said William, in a tone 
which unconsciously implied, “a 
great deal less, as we all know.” 

“No, not three thousand—I wish 
it was,” said Trevor, with an eager 
frankness that savoured of annoy- 
ance. He had not intended to be quite 
believed. “ And there’s the—the posi- 
tion. You're expected to take a lead 
in things, you see, as if you had 
your six thousand a-year, egad, or 
whatever it is; and how the devil are 
you to manage it? Don’t you see. 
And you tumble in love with a girl; 
and—and you find yourself encum- 
bered with a pedigree—a confounded 
family tree, by Jove! and every one 
expects you to—to marry accordingly. 


And I don’t say they’re not right, 
mind, for, by Jove! on the whole, I be- 
lieve they are, So here I am with— 
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with all this about me, and not a 
soul on earth to aan me, and yet I 
can’t do as I like. I don’t say, by 
Jove, that I do want to marry. 
dare say it would not answer at all, at 
least for a jolly good number of years, 
and then fou ose I must do as the 
rest of the world does. I must, you 
see, have some money, and I must 
havesomething of—of, you know, a—a 
—family ; and that’s how I stand. 
Come along, it’s growing awfully late, 
and—and it’s very likely—ha—ha— 
ha !—I may die an old bachelor.” 

“Well, you know,” said William, 
who thought that Trevor had spoken 
with extraordinary good _ sense, 
“there’s no such hurry. Fellows 
wait, as you say, and look about 
them; and it’s a very serious thing— 
and, by Jove! here we are at the 
gate; and I’ve had a very pleasant 
evening—jolly! I did not think two 
fellows, by themselves, could be so 
jolly, and—and that capital claret !” 
Poor William was no great judge, 
nor, for that matter, indeed, was his 
great friend, Mr. Trevor, who, how- 
ever, knew its price, and laying his 
hand on William’s arm, said— 

“Well, old fellow, I’m glad—I 
really am—you enjoyed yourself; and 
I hope when next you come, you'll 
have another glass or two with me. 
There’s one thing I say about wine, 
be it what it may—hang it, let it be 
real, and get it from a good house; 
and give my respects to your ladies— 
don’t forget; and when you come 
again we must have more croquet. 
Let the balls and mallets stay where 
they are, you know, till then; and 
God bless you, Maubray, old boy, and 
if I can give youa lift, you know, any 
way, tell me, and I dare say, my soli- 
citor can give you a lift when you 

et to the bar. Sends out a lot of 

riefs, you know. I'll speak to him 
if you wish.” 

“ A good time before that,” laughed 
William. “ Many thanks, though ; I 
suppose I shall turn up in a few 
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weeks again, and I’m beginning to 
take to the croquet rather, and we 
can have lots of play ; but, by Jove! 
Pm keeping you all night—good-bye.” 

So they shook hands, each think- 
ing more highly of the other. I’m 
afraid our mutual estimates are sel- 
dom metaphysically justifiable. 

“Well,” thought Trevor, as he 
smoked his way up hill to the house, 
“no one can say I have not spoken 
~~ enough. I should not like to 

ave to give up that little acquaint- 
ance. It’s an awfully slow part of the 
world. And now they know every- 
thing. Ifthe old woman was think- 
ing about anything, this will put it 
quite out of her head ; and I can be 
careful, poor little thing! It would 
be a devil of a thing if she did grow 
to like me.” 

And with a lazy smile he let him- 
self in, and had a little sherry and 
water, and Bell’s Life in the draw- 
ing-room. 

William Maubray experienced an 
unaccountable expansion of spirits 
and sympathies, as he strode along 
the pathway that debouches close 
upon the gate of Gilroyd Hall. 

verything looked so beautiful, and 
so interesting, and so serene. He 
loitered for a moment to gaze on the 
moon ; and recollecting how late it 
was he rang at the bell fiercely, hop- 
ing to find Violet Darkwell still in 
the drawing-room. 

“Well, Tom, my aunt in the draw- 
ing-room ?” said William, as he con- 
fided his coat and hat to that faithful 
domestic. 

“ Ay, sir, she be.” 

* And Miss Darkwell.” 

“Gone up wi’ Mrs. Winnie some 
time.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, nothing like 
early sleep for 7 heads, Tom ; 
and its rather late,” said William 
Maubray, disappointed, in a cheerful 
one 


So he opened the door, and found 
Aunt Dinah in the drawning-room. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


SUPPER. 


Eurasu Bune was open upen the 
table, also the Bible; and in the 
latter volume, it is but fair to say, 
she had been reading as William 
rang the bell, With her pleasant 


smile of welcome Miss Perfect greet- 
ed him. 

“Now, sit down, William, and 
warm yourself at the fire—you are 
very cold, I dare say.” : 

22 
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“Oh, no; it’s quite a summer 
night.” 

“ And, Thomas, tell Mrs. Podgers 
to send up something for Master 
William’s al 

Vainly William protested he could 
eat nothing ; but Mrs. Podgers had 
been kept out of her bed—an allu- 
sion which was meant to make 
him feel, too, his late return—for the 


express purpose of broiling the bones William. 


with which he was to refresh him- 
self ; and Aunt Dinah, who had the 
military qualities strong within her, 
csieel fom to obey her promptly. 

“Well, dear William, how did you 
like your dinner. Everything very 
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perfectly clear that he could not think 
of marrying her,” added William. 

“Upon my life,” exclaimed the old 
lady briskly, “ remarkably civil! To 
invite her cousin to dinner in order to 
entertain him with such an uncalled- 
for impertinence. And what did you 
say, oo ; 

“He did not mention her, you see. 
in connexion with all this,” sai 

i 

“ 


ia’ 

h! pooh! then I dare say there’s 
nothing in it,” exclaimed Aunt Dinah, 
vigorously grasping at this straw. 

“Oh! But there is, I assure you. 
He made me a long speech about his 
—his circumstances,” commenced 


nice, I dare say. Had he anyone to Willi 


meet you ¢” 

“ No, quite alone; everything very 
good, and very pene-we very 
jolly evening, and Trevor very chatty, 
chiefly about himself of course.” 

Aunt Dinah looked at him with 
expectation, and William, who under- 
stood a “was - > of ao 
agreeable persons who love to - 
ize their neighbours, and force them 
to put their questions broadly. , 

Violet has gone to bed?” said 
William. 

“Oh, yes, some time.” 

“Yes, so Tom said,” pursued Wil- 
liam. “Well, I've no great news 
about Trevor’s suit ; in fact, I’m quite 
certain there’s nothing in it.” 

Aunt Dinah’s countenance fell. 

“ And why ?” she inquired. 

“He mentioned her. He admires 
her—he thinks her very pretty, and 
all that,” said William. 

“T should think so,” interposed 
Miss Perfect, with the scorn of one 
who hears that Queen Anne is dead. 

“But he made quite a long speech, 
at the same time—I mean in con- 
tinuation—and there’s nothing—no- 
thing serious—nothing whatever— 
nothing on earth in it,” concluded he. 

“But what did he say? Come, try 
and remember. You are young, and 
don’t know how reserved, and—and 
h itical—allloversare, they affect 
indifference often merely to conceal 
their feelings.” : : 

“T hope she does not like him,” 

n William. 
I’m very 
lated Aunt Dinah rapidly; “ 
fikes a man till she first 
he likes her.” 
“Because he took care to make it 


irl 
ows that 


sure she doesn’t,” inter- I 
s Sap 


am. 
“ Well, surely he can afford to keep 
a wife,” interrupted Aunt Dinah, 


again. 
“Andthe apeeen of it was just this— 
that he could not afford to marry 


without money—a lot of money and 
rank.” 


“Money and rank! Pretty well 
for a young coxcomb like Mr. Vane 
Trevor, upon my word.” 

This was perhaps a little incon- 
sistent, for Aunt Dinah had of late been 
in the habit of speaking very highly 
of the young gentleman. 

“Yes, I assure you, and he said it 
all in a very pointed way. It was, 
you see, a kind of explanation of his 
position, and although there was no- 
thing—no—no actual connecting of it 
at all with Violet’s name, you know 
he couldn’t do that ; yet there was 
no mistaking what he meant.” 

Aunt Dinah looked with com- 
pressed lips on a verse of the Bible 
which lay open before her. 

“Well, and what did hemean?”’ she 
resumed defiantly. “That he can’t 
poo | Violet! And pray who ever 
asked him? I, for one, never encou- 
raged him, and I can answer for 
Violet. And you always thought it 
would be a very disadvantageous 
thing for her, so young, and so ex- 
tremely beautiful as she unquestion- 
ably is; and I really don’t know any 
one here who has the smallest reason 


- to look foolish on the occasion.” 


“Well, I thought I'd tell you,” 
said William, “tell you what he said, 
mean. 
aan course—quite right !” exclaim- 


she. 
“And there could be no mistake as 
to his intention. I know there isn’t, 
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and—and really, as it is so, I thought 
it rather honourable his being so ex- 
plicit. Don’t you ?” said William. 

“That’s as it may be,” said Aunt 
Dinah, oracularly shutting the Bible 
and “Elihu ae and putting that 
volume on top of the other ; “ young 
peo le now-a-days are fuller a great 

eal of duplicity and—and worldli- 
ness, than old people used to be in 
my time. That’s my opinion, and 
home goes his croquet in the morning. 
I've no notion of his coming about 
here, with his ae airs — 
graces, getting my chi may 
her, talked about and sneered at.” 

“ But,” said William, who instinc- 
tively saw humiliation in anything 
that savoured of resentment, “ don’t 
you think any haste like that might 
connect in his view with what he said 
to me this evening ?” 

‘* At seven o'clock to-morrow morn- 
ing, that’s precisely what I wish,” 
exclaimed Aunt Dinah. 

At this moment Tom entered with 
the bones and other good things, and 
William, with the accommodating 
appetite of youth, on second thoughts 
“oe and honoured the repast. 

“And, Thomas, mind, at seven 
o’clock to-morrow morning, let little 
Billy Willocks bring over those great 
hammers, and wooden balls, and— 
and iron things; they’re horribly in 
the way in the hall, with my compli- 
ments, to Revington, to Mr. Trevor, 
and—and don’t fail. He'll say—Billy 
Willocks—that they were forgotten 
at Gilroyd. At seven o’clock, mind, 
with Miss Perfect’s compliments.’ 

“ And I'm very glad, on the whole,” 
said Miss Perfect, after about a mi- 
nute had elapsed, “that that matter 
is quite out of my mind.” 

illiam, who was eating his broiled 
drumstick, with diligence and in a 
genial mood, was agreeably abstracted 
and made no effort to keep the con- 
versation alive. 

“ He talks very grandly, no doubt, 
of his family. But he'll hardly ven- 
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ture his high and mighty airs with 
you or me. The Maubrays are older 
than the Trevors ; and, for my part, 
I would not change the name of Per- 
fect with any in land. We are 
Athelstanes, and took the name of 
Perfect in the civil wars, as I’ve told 
you. As to family, William, you 
could not stand better. You have, 
thank God, splendid talents, and, as 
I am satisfied, excellent—indeed, 
magnificent prospects. Do you see 
much of your cousin Winston at Cam- 
bridge ? 

“ Nothing,” said William, who was, 
it must be confessed, a little surprised 
at his aunt’s glowing testimony to his 
genius, and particularly to “ his pros- 

cts,’ which he knew to be of a 

ismal character, and he conjectured 
that a supernatural light had been 
thrown upon both by Henbane. 

“ Do you mean to wane Winston 
Maubray has not sought you out, or 
showed you any kindness ?” 

“T don’t need his kindness, thank 
goodness. He could not be, in fact, 
of the least use to me; and I think 
he’s ashamed of me, rather. 

“Ha!” ejaculated Aunt Dinah, 
with scorn. 

“T spoke to him but once in my 
life—when Sir Richard came to Cam- 
bridge, and he and Winston called on 
Dr. Sprague, who presented me to 
my uncle,” and William laughed. 

“ Well ?” 

“Weli, he gave me two fingers to 
shake, and that sort of thing, and he 
said, ‘ Winston, here’s your cousin,’ 
and Winston smiled, and just took 
my hand, with a sort of slight bow.” 

“A bow! Well—a first cousin, 
and a bow!” 

“Yes, and he pretended not to 
know me next day at cricket. I wish 
he was anywhere else, or that no one 
knew we were connected. 

“Well, never mind. They'll be of 
use—of immense use to you. I'll tell 
you how,” said Aunt Dinah, nodding 
resolutely to William. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


DEBATE. 


“ T’p rather work my own way, auntie. mense use to you, and without placing 


It would be intolerable to owe them 
anything, ”’ said William Maubray. 
‘I don’t say Winston, but Sir 


ou or me under the slightest ob- 
igation.” 
his seemed one of Aunt Dinah's 


Richard—/e can be of the most im- paradoxes, or of her scampish table's 
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promises, and made a commensurate 
impression on William’s mind. 

*You saw Doctor Waggett here 
yesterday ?” 

“T know—yes—the old cler 
isn’t he, who paid you a visit 

“ Just so ; he isa very old friend— 
very—and thinks it a most desirable 
mpage” 

7 hat arrangement ? I don’t 


an, 


“You shall see,” interrupted Aunt 
Dinah. “One moment's patience. 
IT must first show you a—a paper to 
read.” She walked over to a little 
japanned cabinet, and as she fumbled 
at the lock, continued, “ And—and 
when you—when you have read it— 
you—ah ! that’s it—when you have 
read it, Pll tell you exactly what I 
mean.’ 

So saying, she presented a large, 
official-looking envelope to William, 
who found that it contained a letter 
and a paper, headed “ Extract from 
the will and testament of the late 
Sir Nathaniel Maubray, of Queen’s 
Maubray, bearing date ——, and 
proved, &c., on ——, 1831.” 

The letter was simply a courteous 
attorney’s intimation that he en- 
closed herewith a copy extract of the 
will, &c., as requested, together with 
a note of the expenses. 

The extract was to the following 
effect : 

“ And I bequeath to my said son 
Richard the advowson of, and right 
of perpetual presentation to the living 
sabeleee of Saint Maudlen of Caud- 
ley, otherwise Maudlin, in the diocese 
of | Shovel-on-Headley, now absolutely 
vested in me, and to his heirs for ever, 
but upon the following conditions— 
namely, that if there be a kinsman 


not being a son or — of my said 
, 


son or of his heir, in posses- 
sion, then, provided the said kinsman 
shall bear the name of Maubray, his 
father’s. name having been Maubray, 
and provided the said kinsman shall 
be in holy orders at the time of the 
said livings becoming vacant, and shall 
be a good and religious man, and a 
proper person to be the incumbent of 
the said living, he shall appoint and 
nominate the said kinsman ; and if 
there be two or more kinsmen go 
qualified, then him that is nearest of 
kin ; and if there be two of equal con- 
sanguinity, then the elder of them ; 
and if they be of the same age, 
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then either, at the election of the 
bishop.” 

Then there was provision that in 
case there were no such kinsman, the 
Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral 
of Dawdle-cum-Drone should elect a 
cleric, being of the said diocese, but 
not of the said chapter, or of kin to 
any one of the said chapter ; and that 
the said Richard, or his heir, should 
nominate the person so elected. And 
it was also conditioned that his son 
Richard should procure, if prac- 
ticable, a private Act of Parliament 
to make. these conditions perma- 
nent. 

“ Hemust have been a precious odd 
old fellow, my grand-uncle, observed 
William, as he sheathed the docu- 
ment again in the envelope. 

“A conscientious man, anxious 
with due regard to his family—to 
secure a good incumbent, and to pre- 
vent simony. The living is fifteen 
hundred a year, and there is this 
fact about it, that out of the seven 
last incumbents, three were made 
bishops. Zhree!” 

“That's a great many,” said Wil- 
liam, with a yawn. 

“ And yow ll make the fourth,” said 
Aunt Dinah, spiritedly, and took a 
pinch of her famous snuff. 

“7 2” repeated William, not quite 
believing his ears. “I’m going to 
the bar.” 

“Tnto the Church, you mean, dear 
William.” 

“But,” remonstrated William, “but, 
I assure you, I, without a feeling of 
“—- —in fact, I could not think 
of it.” 

“Tnto the Church, sir.” Aunt 
Dinah rose up, and, as it were, 
mounted guard over him, as she 
sternly oa these words. 

William looked rather puzzled, and 
much annoyed. 

“ Into—the—Church !” she re- 

peated, with a terrible deliberation. 

“ My dear Aunt,” William began, 

“Yes, the Church. Listen to me. 
I—I have reason to—to know you'll be 
a bishop. Now mind, William, Ill 
hear no nonsense on this subject. 
Henbane! Is that what you mutter ?” 

“Well, speak out. Wy hat of Hen- 
bane? Suppose I have been favoured 
with a—a communication ; suppose I 
have tried to learn by that most beau- 
tiful and innocent communion, some- 
thing of the—the expediency of the 


ve 
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course I propose, and have succeeded ?” 
“What then?’ 

William did not answer the chal- 
lenge, and after a brief pause she con- 
tinued— 

“Come, come, my dear William, 
you know your poor old aunt loves 
you; you have been her first, and ver 
nearly her only object, and you won't 
begin to vex her now, and after all, 
to—to break her heart about no- 
ae 
“But I assure you,” William be- 
gan— 

“A moment’s patience,” broke in 
Aunt Dinah, “you won't let me speak. 
Of course you may argue till dooms- 
day, if you keep all the talk to your- 
self. Isay, William, there are not six 
pews in England can show as good 
olood as you, and I’ll not hear of your 
being shut up in a beggarly garret in 
Westminster Hall, or the Temple, or 
wherever it is they put the—the 
paltry young barristers, when you 
might and mzst have a bishopric if 
you choose it, and marry a peer’s 
daughter. And choose what you will, 
I choose that, and into the Church 
you go; yes, into the Church, the 
Church, sir, the Church! and that’s 
enough, I hope.” 

William was stunned, and looked 
helplessly at his aunt, whom he loved 
very much. But the idea of goin 
into the Church, the image of his ol 
friend Dykes, turned into a demure 
curate as he had seen him_ three 
weeksago. The form ofstout Doctor 
Dalrymple, with his pimples and 
shovel hat, and a general sense of 
simony and blasphemy came sicken- 
ingly over him; his likings, his con- 
science, his fears, his whole nature 
rose up against it in one abhorrent 
protest, and he said, very pale and 
in the voice of a sick man, gently 
placing his hand upon his aunt’s arm, 
and looking with entreating eyes into 


dear Aunt, to go into the 
without any kind of suita- 


=: 
“ 
Church 
bility, is a tremendous thing, for mere 
gain, a dreadful kind of sin. I know 


m quite unfit. I could not.” 
William did not know for how 
many years his aunt had been broodin, 
over this one idea, how she had live 
in this air-built castle, and what a 
crash of hopes and darkness of des- 
per was in its downfall. But if he 
ad, he could not help it. Down it 
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must go. Orders were not for him. 
Deacon, priest, or bishop, William 
Maubray never could be. 

Miss Perfect stared at him with 
pallid face. 

“T tell you what, William,” she 
exclaimed, “you had better think 
twice—you had better——” 

“T have thought—indeed I have— 
for Doctor Sprague suggested the 
Church as a profession long ago; but 
I can’t. Tm not fit.” 

“You had better grow fit, then, 
and give up your sins, sir, and save 
both your soul and your prospects. 
It can be nothing but wickedness 
that prevents your taking orders— 
holy orders. Mercy on us! A blas- 
ng and a sin to take holy orders! 
What sort of state can you be in?” 

“T wish to heaven I were good 
enough, but I’m not. I may be no 
worse than many who do go into the 
Church. Others may, but I couldn't.” 

“You couldn't! You conceited, 
young, provoking coxcomb! As if 
all the world were looking for 
miracles of piety from you! Who 
on earth expects you to be one bit 
more pious than other curates who 
do their best? Who are you, pray, 
that anything more should be ex- 
pected from you? Do your duty in 
that state of life to which it shall 
pease God tocall you. Zhat’s simple. 
We expect no more.” 

“But that’s everything,” said Wil- 
liam, with a hopeless shake of his 
head. 

“What's everything? I can’t see. 
I don’t comprehend you. Of course 
there’s a pleasure in crossing and 
thwarting me. But of let or hind- 
rance to your entering the Church, 
there is and can be none except 
ag secret resolution to lead a wicked 
ife.” 

“T’m not worse than other fellows. 
I'm better, I believe, than many who 
do get ordained; but I do assure you, 
Thave thought of it before now, often, 
and it is quite out of the question.” 

“You won't?” said Aunt Dinah 
aghast, in a low tone, and she gaped 
at him, with flashing eyes, her gold 
spectacles shut up, and tightly grasped 
like a weapon in her hand. He ad 
never seen her, or any one, look so 
pallid. And after a pause, she said 
slowly, in a very low tone— 

~ as more, William—yes or no.”’ 

“My dear Aunt, forgive me; don’t 















































































































































































































































































be vexed, but I must say no,” moaned 
poor William Maubray thus sorely 


” Aunt Dinah Perfect looked at him 
in silence; the same white, bright 


For a minute or two, I think she 
could not s ; She closed her lips 
tightly, an pa two of her fingers 
on them, perhaps to hide some tremor 
there; and she went and placed one 
of her slender feet on the fender, and 
looked steadfastly on the macerated 
countenance of the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Crutch Fri: who, in his 
oval frame, over the chimney-piece, 
seemed to hear and endure William's 
perversities with the meekness of a 
good, sad, suffering Christian. 

Aunt Dinah sighed twice, two deep, 
long, laborious sighs, and tapped the 
steel of her stays ferociously with her 
finger ti In his distress and con- 
fusion, William rose irresolutely. He 
would have approached her, but he 
feared that his doing so would but pre- 
cipitate an explosion, and he re- 
mained standing, with his fingers 
extended on the table as if on the 
keys of a piano, and looking wan 
and sad over his shoulder on the 
back of Aunt Dinah’s natty old- 
fashioned cap. 

“Well, young gentleman, you have 
made up your mind, and so have I,” 
said Aunt Dinah, abruptly returning 
to the table. “You go your own way. 
I shall not interfere in your concerns. 
I shall see your face no more—never! 
I have done with you, and depend 
upon it, I shan’t change. I never 
change. I put you away from me. I 
wash my hands of you. I have done 
with you. I shall send a hundred 
— to Doctor Sprague, when you 
eave to-morrow, first, to pay college 
omen and the balance you ma 
take, and that ends all between us. 
hate the world, ungrateful, stiff-neck- 
ed, rebellious, heartless. All I have 
been to you, you know. What you 
—_ have been — - you os | 

ow, a beggar—simply a : 
shall now find other an. Te. aré 
free, sir, henceforward. I hope you 
may enjoy your liberty, and that 
you may never have reason to repent 
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stare. William was afraid that she 
was on the point of having a fit. 
Who could have imagined the dis- 
cussion of his profession so convulsive 
and frightful an ordeal ! 


our perversity and ingratitude as 

itterly as I now see my folly. Go, 
sir, good-night, and let me see your 
face no more.” 

William stood looking on his trans- 
formed aunt; he felt his ears tingle 
with the insult of her speech, and a 
great ball seemed rising in his throat. 

Her face was darkened by a dis- 
mal anger; her look was hard and 
cold, and it seemed to him that the 
gates of reconciliation were closed 
against him for ever, and that he had 
come into that place of exclusion at 
whose entrance hope is left behind. 

William was proud, too, and sen- 
sitive. It was no equal battle. His 
obligations had never before been 
weighed against his claims, and he 
felt the cruel truth of Aunt Dinah's 
words beating him down into the 
dust. 

With her chin in the air, and aver- 
ted gaze, she sat stiff and upright in 
her accustomed chair by the fire. 
William stood looking at her for a 
time, his thoughts not very clear, and 
a great vague pain throbbing at his 
heart. There was that in her coun- 
tenance which indicated something 
different from anger—acoldalienation. 

William Maubray silently and softly 
left the room. 

“ He thinks it will be all over in 
the morning, but he does not know 
me.” So thought Aunt Dinah, fold- 
ing her cold hands together. “Gone 
to bed; his last night at Gilroyd.” 

Holding her mind stiffly in this 
vein, with a corresponding pose and 
look she sate, and in a minute more 
William Maubray entered the room 
po pale, his outside coat was on 
and his hat in his hand. He looked 
very near crying, and walked very 
quickly to the side of her chair, laid 
his hand softly on her shoulder, and 
stooping down kissed her cheek, and 
without a word left the room. 

She heard the hall-door open, and 
Tom’s voice talking with him as their 
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steps traversed the vel, and the 

jarring sound of the iron gate on its 
inges. “Good night,” said the well- 

known voice, 80 

“ good night, Mr. William, good night, 

sir,” in Tom’s gruff voice, and a little 

more time the gate clanged, and Tom’s 

“= step came back. 

“He had no business to open the 
gate without my order,” said Miss 

erfect. She was thinking of blow- 
ing Tom up, but her pride prevented; 
and as Tom: entered in reply to her 
bell, she asked as nearly as she could 
in her usual way— 

“ My nephew did not take away 
his trunk ?” 

“ No, mum.” 

“He gave directions about his 
7 of course ?” 

“Yes, they’re to follow, mum, by 
the mornin’ coach to Cambridge.” 

“H’m! very good—that’s all—you 
had better get to your bed now— 
good night.” 

And thus, with a dry and stately air, 
dismissed, he withdrew, and Aunt 
Dinah said, “I'm glad that’s off -~ 
mind; I’ve done right; I know 
have. Who'd have thought? But 


there’s no help, and I’m glad its 


over.” 

Aunt Dinah sat for a long time in 
the drawing-room, uttering short sen- 
tences like these, from time to time. 
Then she read some verses in the 
Bible, and I don’t think she could 
have told you, when she closed the 
book, what they were about. She 
had thoughts of a séance with old 
Winnie Dobbs, but somehow she 
was not exactly in the mood. 

“Master William is not in his 
room yet,” observed that ancient 
domestic. 

“Master William has gone to 
Cambridge ae said Miss Per- 
fect, drily and coldly; “and his lug- 
gage follows in the morning. I can’t 

nd my night-cap.” 

So old Winnie, though surprised, 
was nothing wiser that night respect- 
ing the real character of the move- 
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ong beloved; and h 


ment. And Aunt Dinah said her 
prayers stiffly; and- —— old Win- 
nie a peremptory good-night, put out 
er candle, and restated to herself the 
fact she had already frequently men- 
tioned, “I have acted rightly; I have 
nothing to regret. William will, I 
dare say, come to his senses, and re- 
collect all he owes me.” 

In the mean time William, with no 
very distinct ideas, and _ his huge 
pain and humiliation at his heart, 
trudged along the solitary road to 
Saxton. He sat down on the style, 
under the great ash tree by the road- 
side to gather up his thoughts. Little 
more than half an hour before he had 
been so unusually happy; and now, 
here he sat shipwrecked, wounded, 
and forlorn. 

He looked at his watch again—a 
dreadful three-quarters of an hour 
must elapse before the Cambridge 
coach would draw up at the Golden 
Posts in High-street. Had he not 
better go on and await its arrival 
there? Yet what need he care? 
What was it to him whether he were 
late or not? In his outcast desper- 
ation he fancied he would rather like 
to wear out his shoes and his one 
in a long march to Cambridge. He 
would have liked to lift his dusty hat 
grimly to Violet, as he strode footsore 
and cheerless on his way. But alas ! 
he was leaving Violet there, among 
those dark-tufted outlines, and under 
the high steep roof whose edge he 
could just discern. There could be 
no chance meeting. Farewell! Back 
to Cambridge he was going — and 
throughCambridge,into space—where 
by those who once liked him heshould 
be found no more—on that he was 
resolved. 

So up he got again, without a 
plan, without a reason, as he had sat 
down; and he lifted his hat, and with 
extended arm, waved his farewell to- 
ward Gilroyd. And the old ash tree 
looked down sadly, murmuring, in the 
fickle night breeze, over his folly. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


WILLIAM CONSULTS A SAGE. 


StarTinG afresh at a pace wholly 
uncalled-for, by time or distance, 
William Maubray was soon in the 
silent street of Saxton, with the bright 


moonlight on one side of it, and the 
houses and half the road black in 
shadow on the other. 

There was a light in Doctor Drake’s 
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front parlour, which he called his 
study. The doctor himself was in 
evidence, leaning upon the sash of the 
window, which ” had lowered, and 
smoking dreamily from a “ church- 
warden” toward the brilliant moon. 
It was plain that Miss Letty had re- 
tired, and in his desolation, human 
sympathy, some one to talk to, ever 
so little, on his sudden calamity—a 
friendly. soul who knew Aunt Dinah 
long and well, and was even half as 
wise as Doctor Drake was reputed to 
be, would be aGod-send. He yearned 
to shake the honest fellow's hand, and 
his haste was less, and subsided to a 
loitering , as he approached the 
window, ion which he was hailed, 
but not in a way to make it quite clear 
what the learned physician exactly 
wanted. 

“T shay, I shay—shizzy—shizhte— 
shizh-shizh-shizhte—V—V — Viator, 
I shay,” said the Doctor—playfully 
meaning, I believe, Siste Viator. 

And Doctor Drake’s long pipe, like 
a shepherd’s crook, was Samehin 
extended, so that the embers fell out 
on the highway, to arrest the way- 
farer. So William stopped and said— 

“ What a sweet night—how beauti- 
ful, and I’m so glad to find you still 
up, Doctor Drake.” 

“ Alwayz all sh’s, alwayzh up,” 
said the doctor oracularly, smilin 
rather at one side of his cheek, anc 
with his eyes pretty nearly closed ; 
and his long pipe swaying gently, 
horizontally, over the trottoir, “ you'll 
look insh’r pleashure acquaintensh.” 

By this time the doctor, with his 
disengaged hand had seized William’s, 
and his pipe had dropped on the 
pavement and was smashed. 

“Bloke—bl—boke !” murmured the 
doctor, smiling celestially, with a little 
vague wave of his fingers toward the 
fragments of his churchwarden, from 
the bowl of which the sparks were 
flitting lightly along High-street. 
“Blo—boke my p—p—phife !” 

“T shay, oleboy, you come in,” and 
he beckoned William grandly through 
the window. 

William glanced at the door, and 
the doctor comprehending, said with 
awful solemnity— 

“ All thingsh deeshenly in an—in’ 
or—or—orrer, I shay. Come—ole- 
fellow—wone ye !—toothe th’—th’ 
door sh’r—an’—an’ you'll norr regresh 
—no—never.” 
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William, though not very sharp on 
such points, perceived that Doctor 
Drake had been making merry in his 
study, and the learned gentleman re- 
ceived him at the hall-door, laying his 
hand lovingly and grandly on his arm. 

“ Howzhe th’—th’ ladle—th’ ad- 
mir’bl’ womr, over there, Mish Per- 
fek ?” 

“ My aunt is very well—perfectly 
well, thanks,” answered William. 

“No thangs—/ thang yow sh’r—I 
thang Prover’| !” and the doctor sank 
with a comfortable sigh, and his 

back against the wall, shaking 
William’s hand slowly, and looking 
piously up at the cornice. 

“She's quite well, but—but I’ve 
something to tell you,” said William. 

“Comle—comle—ong !” said the 
doctor encouragingly, and led the way 
unsteadily into his study. 

There was a jug of cold water—a 
“tumbler,” and a large black bottle 
on the table, to which the doctor 
waved a gracious introduction. 

“Ole Tom, ole Tom, an’ w—wawr 
hizh dring the chryshle brook !” 

The doctor was given to quotation 
in his cups, and this was his para- 
phrase of “ The Hermit.” 

“Thanks, no,” said William, “I 
have had my glass long ago. I—I’m 
going back to Cambridge, sir ; I’m 
going to make a push in life. I’ve 

een too long a burden on my aunt. 

“ Admir’al wom’le shr’? Wurle— 
worry—no wurrier, ladle !” exclaimed 
the doctor with growing enthusiasm. 

Contented with these evidences of 
mental vigour, William, who must 
have spoken to the roadside. trees, 
rather than refrain himself, proceeded 
to tell his woful story—to which 
Doctor Drake listened, clinging rather 
to the chimney-piece with his right 
hand, and in his left sustaining a 
large glass of his favourite “ Old 
Tom” and water—a little of which 
occasionally poured upon the hearth- 
rug. 

“And Doctor Drake, you won’t 
mention what I’m going to say ?” 

The doctor aed to say, “silent 
as the sepulchre,” but broke down, 
and merely nodded, funereally point- 
ing his finger perpendicularly toward 
the hearthstone ; and having let go 
his hold on the chimney, he made an 
involuntary wheel backward, and 
sat down quite unintentionally, an 
rather violently, in an enaiek, 
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“You promise, really and truly, 
sir ?” pressed William. 

“ Reel-reel-reelan’tooral,” re 
the doctor as nearly as he could. 

And upon this assurance William 
Maubray proceeded to state his case 
and feeling relieved as he poured 
forth his wrongs, waxed voluble ; 
and the doctor sat and heard, looking 
like Solomon, and refreshing his lips 
now and again, asif William’s oration 
parched him. 

“ And what sir, do you think I had 
best do?’ said William, not very 
wisely it must be owned, applying to 
Philip, certainly not sober—for judg- 
ment. 

“Return to my duty?’ repeated 
William, interpreting as well as he 
could the doctor’s somewhat vague 
articulation. “Why, I am certain I 
never left it. I have done all I could 
to please her; but this you know is 
what no one on earth could be ex- 
pected to do—what no one ought to 

0 »” 


ted 


“Sh’ rong, sh’r!” exclaimed the 
doctor with decision. ‘“Thersh—r 
—r—ry, and th’rsh wrong—r—ry— 
an’ wrong—moshe admira'l ladle, 
Mish Perfeck !—moshe amiable ; we 
all epresheay—sheniorib—bush pie— 
ri—pie—oribush—ole Latt’n, you 
know. I ’preshiay an’ love Mish 
Perfey.” 
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Senioribus prioribus! There was 
a want of clearness, William felt, in 
the doctor’s views; still it weighed 
on him that such as they were they 
were against him. 

“The principle on which I have 
acted, sir, can’t be shaken. IfI were, 
at my aunt’s desire, now to enter the 
Church, I should do so entirely from 
worldly motives, which I know would 
be an impiety such as I could not 
endure to practise.” 

“Conn’'ry toop—toop—rinsh’p’]— 
conn’ ry—conn’ry,”’ murmured the 
doctor, with an awful shake to his 
head. 

The coach was now seen to pass the 
windows, with a couple of outside 
passengers, and a pile of luggage on 
top, and pulled up some sixty yards 
lower down the street, at the Golden 
Posts. With a hasty shake of the 
hand, William Maubray took his 
leave, and mounted to his elevated 
seat, as the horses, with their looped 
traces hanging by them, emerged 
from the inn-yard gate, like shadows, 
by the rapid slight-of-hand of groom 
and hostler—to replace the wayworn 
team, now snorting and shaking their 
flanks, with drooping necks, and 
emitting a white steam in the moon- 
light, as they waited to be led off to 
rest and comfort in the stables of the 
Golden Posts. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


OunILL was the night. The slight 
motion of the air was against them, 
and made a cutting breeze as they 
drove on. The gentleman who sat 
beside him in a huge cloak and fur 
cap, with several yards of cashmere 
swathing his throat and chin and 
chops, was taciturn, except when he 
offered William a cigar. The cold, 
dark, and solitude helped his de- 

ression—and longing to see Doctor 
leeeanly to whom, in his helpless- 
ness he looked for practical coun- 
sel. The way seemed more than 
usually long. There was one conclusion 
clearly fixed in the chaos of his 
thoughts. He had done with depen- 
dence. No matter to what level it 
might reduce him, he would earn his 
own bread. He was leaving Gilroyd 
Hall behind him, and all its dreams, 


to be dreamed no more. Perhapsthere 
was in the surrounding gloom that 
romantic vista, which youth in its 
irrepressible hopefulness will open for 
itself. And William Maubray in the 
filmly perspective saw a shadow of 
himself as he would be a few years 
hence—wealthy, famous, the outcast 
restored, with the lawn and the chest- 
nuts about him, and pretty old Gil- 
royd spreading its faint crimson 
ga les and tere window-frames 
hind, and old Aunt Dinah, and 
another form in the foreground, all 
smiles and tears, and welcome. 

Poor fellow! He knows not how 
few succeed—how long it takes to 
make a fortune—how the process 
transforms, and how seldom that kind 
of pany touches any but white, 
heads, and when the sun is near its 
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setting, and all the old things past or 


away. 
en morning William Maubray 
presented himself before Dr. Sprague, 
who asked him briskly—“ How is 
Miss Perfect ?”’ 

“Quite well sir, thank you; but 
—but something very serious has 
happened—very serious sir, and I am 
very anxious tO ask your advice.” 

“Eh!” said the doctor ; “ wait a 
moment,” and he quaffed what re- 
mained of his cup of tea, for William 
had surprised him at breakfast. 

“ Hey !—Nothing very bad, I hope ?” 
and the doctor put on his spectacles 
and looked in William’s face, as a 
physician does into that ofa patient, 
to read something of his case in his 
countenance. 

So William reported the great de- 
bate, and alas! the division on the 
age of holy orders, to all which 
the good little man listened, leanin 
back in his chair, with his leg crosse 
and his chin raised. 

“You're in the right, sir,” he said, 
so soon as he had heard the young 
man out—“ perfectly. What do you 
wish me to do? I'll write to Miss 
Perfect if you wish it.” 

“Very kind of you, sir; but I'd 
rather not, on that subject, at least 
till I'm quite out of the way. I 
should not wish her to suppose that 
I could seek to return to my old 
position of—of obligation. I must 
never cost her a farthing more.” 

So William explained his feelings 
fully and very candidly, and Doctor 
Sprague listened, and looked pleased 
though grave ; and said he— 

“You haven’t been writing for any 
of the Magazines, or that sort of 
thing ?” 

No, he had no resource of that 
kind. He had a good deal of loose 
manuscript, he confessed with a 
blush, but he had no introduction. 

“Well, no,” said Doctor Sprague, 
“you'd probably have a long wait, 
too long for your purpose. You 
have, you know, a trifle of your own, 
about £23 a year, isn’t it?’ and he 
looked in the direction of his desk, 
where the memorandum was ; “some- 
thing thereabout, that I received for 
you. There’s a money order for 
eleven pounds and something in my ’ 
desk since yesterday.” 

“ Don’t ag think, sir, that I 
should apply that little annuity to 
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pe ies all I can to my aunt, who 
as been so good to me.” 

“Tut-tut, your aunt would not 
accept a guinea, and would mistake 
your motive ; don’t talk of any such 
thing. Her past affection is a matter 
of kindly recollection. You could 
not reduce it to money—no, no ; but 
on the whole I think you have re- 
solved wisely. You must undertake, 
for a little, something in the way of 
tuition; I don’t mean here. You're 
hardly well enough up in the busi- 
ness for that; but we'll find out 
agen here,” and he nee? the 
Times, which lay open on the table, 
beside him, “I dare say, to suit 
you—not a school, that would not do 
either—a tutor in a country house. 
You need not stay away mage than 
six months, and you'll have some- 
thing to go on with then ; and in the 
meantime you can send your manu- 
scripts round, and try if you can’t 
get into some of the periodicals.” 

“Tt is very odd, sir, but some 
months ts spoke of such a plan 
when I was at Gilroyd, and my Aunt 
was positively horri ed ; she is full of 
fancies, you know, and she told me 
that none of my family had ever done 
anything of the kind.’ 

“I don’t know about that ; but J’ve 
done it, I can tell you and better men 
than I,” said the doctor. 

“T only mean that she made such 
a point of it ; she would think I had 
done it expressly to vex her, or she 
might come wherever I was, and try 
to make me leave it.” 

“So she might, said the cleric,” 
and laughed a little to himself, for he 
knew her, and fancied a scene, “ but 
what can youdo? I think you must 
in fact, and the best way will be to 
tell her nothing about it. She has 
cut you, you know, for the present, 
and—and you need not, if you think 
it would vex her, go in your own 
name, do you see? We'll call you 
Mr. Herbert, you’re descended mater- 
nally, you know, from Herberts ; 
now—not for a moment, now—just 
hear me out; there shall be no de- 
ception, of course. J’l/ tell them 
that for certain family reasons I have 
advised you to take that measure. 
T’ll take it all on myself, and say all 
: think of you, and Pe of you, and 

saw, just now, in this very paper, 
something that I think would an- 
swer very nicely. Yes, yes, I'll make 
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it all quite straight and easy. But 
you must do as I say.” 


The kind littlegentleman wasthink- D 


ing that eccentric and fierce Miss 
Perfect might never forgive his en- 

ging himself as a tutor, without at 
east that disguise, and he looked 
forward, as he murmured varium et 
mutabile semper, to a much earlier 
redintigratio amoris than William 
dreamed of. 

“Tt’s unlucky her having made a 

int of it. But what is the poor 
fellow todo? She must not, however, 
be offended more than we can help, 
and that will show a wish as far as was 
practicable, to consult her feelings.” 

Doctor rs e looked along a 
column in the Z%mes, and said he, 
after his scrutiny— 

“T think there’s just one of these 
ou’ll like—say which you prefer, and 
ll tell youif it’s the one I think.” 

So William conned over the adver- 
tisements, and, in Aunt Dinah’s 
phrase, put on his considering cap, 
and having pondered a good while 
“This one, I think ?” he half decided 
and half inquired. 

“The very thing!” said Doctor 
Sprague, cheerily. “One boy—coun- 
try-house—just the thing ; he'll be 
in his bed early, you know, and you 
can take your books and write away 
till twelve at night; and now you 
had better drop them a line—or stay, 
Tll do it; you can’t sign your 
name, you know.” 
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So, communications being opened, 
in a day or two it turned out that 
octor Sprague knew the gentleman 
who advertised. It was a very old 
and long interrupted acquaintance. 

“He’s a quiet, kind fellow, and 
Kincton Hall, they say, a pretty place 
and old. I'll write to Knox.” 

The Knoxes of Kincton Hall Wil- 
liam had heard Trevor occasionally 
mention, but tried in vain to recollect 
what he used to say of them; six 
months, however, was no great ven- 
ture, and the experiment could hard- 
ly break down very badly in that 
time. 

“ Maubray, your cousin, has quar- 
relled with his father, you heard ?” 

“No.” 

“Oh, yes, just about the time when 
= left this—a few daysago. Young 

aubray has some little property from 
his mother, and chooses to take his 
own way ; and Sir Richard was in here 
with me yesterday, very angry and 
violent, poor man, and vows (the 
doctor would not say “swears,” 
which would have described the pro- 
cedure more accurately) he’ll cut him 
off with a shilling; but that’s all 
moonshine. The estates are under 
settlement, and the young fellow 
knows it, and that’s at the bottom of 
his independence; and he’s gone 
abroad, I believe, to amuse himself : 
and he has been no credit to his col- 
lege, from all I hear.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


KINCTON HALL, 


” ~ parlour of Kincton Hall the 
‘am 
Mrs. Kincton Knox dispensed tea and 
coffee in a queenlike way, hardl 
called for, seeing that her husband, 
daughter, and little son, formed the 
entire party. 

Kincton Knox was what some 
people call a clever woman—that is, 
she did nearly everything with an ob- 
ject, but somehow she had not suc- 

ed. Mr. Kincton Knox was not 
Deputy Lieutenant-or a Member for 
his county. Her daughter Clara— 
with blue eyes and golden hair—a 
handsome girl, now aes in 
herchairand looking listl through 
the window across the table—was 
admitted confidentially to be near five- 


were assembled at breakfast ;° 


and-twenty, and was in fact past 
eight-and-twenty, and — unmarried 
still. There was not that intimacy 
between the Croydon family and the 
Kincton Knoxes for which she had 
laboured so cleverly and industriously. 
She was not among the patronesses, 
and only one of the committee, of the 
out county ball, at which the Prince 

7 ee on the plea of x 
ness, she with proper dignity de- 
clined attending. PShe land her 
daughter, she blamed her husband, 
she blamed the envy and combination 
of neighbours, for her failures. There 
was nothing that the wit and industry 
of woman could do she had not done. 
She was the best bred and most far- 
seeing woman in the country round, 











radiant with a grave sort of fascina- 
tion, always in supreme command, 
never for a moment losing sight of her 
object, yet, great or small, somehow 
never compassing it—a Vanderdecken, 


thwarted invisibly, and her crew h 


growing old around her. Was ever 
admirable woman so persecuted by 
fortune ? 

Perhaps if the accomplished Mrs. 
Kincton Knox had been some twenty 
years before bereft of her brilliant in- 
tellect and shut up in a remote mad- 
house, or consigned under an unex- 
ceptionable epitaph to the family 
vault in Smolderton Church, the 
afflicted family might have prospered ; 
for Miss Clara was really pretty, and 
could draw and sing better than most 
well-married young ladies of her rank 
in life. And, though he was not very 
bright, no man was more inoffensive 
and genial than portly old Kincton 
Knox, if only she had permitted his 

pularity to grow, and had left 

im and his belongings a little to 


nature. 

“ Hollo! What are those fellows 
doing ?” exclaimed Kincton Knox, 
attracted by a sound of chopping from 
without. “Hollo! ho!” and with 
his arms extended, he made arush at 
the window, which he threw up, 
shouting, “ Hollo there ! stop that.” 

A man stood erect with an axe in 
his hand, by the trunk of one of the 
great walnut trees. 

“ What the devil are you doing, sir. 
cutting down my tree ?’ cried the old 
gentleman, his handsome face flushed 
with wrath, and his silver fork, with 
a bit of ham on the end of it, grasped 
fiercely in his left hand. ‘‘ Who the 
devil ordered you, sir, to—to how— 
pow—cut down my trees, sir ?” 

“T’ve spoken to you till I’m tired, 
Kincton, about that tree; it buries us 
in perfect damp and darkness, and I”— 
began the dignified lady in purple 
silk, and lace coif. 

“Don’t you presume sir to cut 
down a tree of mine without my 
orders ; don’t you dare sir ; don’t— 
don’t attempt it, sir, or it will be worse 
for you ; take that hatchet away sir, 
and send Wall the gardener here this 
moment sir, to see what can be done, 
and I’ve a mind to send you aboypt 
your business, and egad if 1 find you’ve 
injured the tree, I will too sir; send 
him this moment; get out of my 


sight, sir.” 
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It was not more than once in two 
years that Mr. Kincton Knox broke 
out in this way, and only on extra- 
ordinary and sudden provocation. He 
returned to the table and sat down in 
is chair having shut the windows 
with an unnecessary display of phy- 
sical force. His countenance was red 
and lowering, and his eyes still star- 
ing and blinking rapidly, and his 
white waistcoat heaving, andeven the 
brass buttons of his blue coat uneasy. 
You might have observed the tremu- 
lous shuffle of his fingers as his fist 
rested on the tablecloth, while he 
gazed through the window and mut- 
tered and puffed to the agitation of 
his chops. 

Upon such unusual occasions Mrs. 
Kincton Knox was alittlealarmed and 
even crestfallen. It was a sudden ac- 
cession of maniain an animal usually 
perfectly docile, and therefore it was 
startling, and called not for chastise- 
ment so much as management. 

“T may be permitted to mention, 
now that there’s a little quiet, that it 
was I who ordered that tree to be re- 
moved—of course if it makes you 
violent to take it down, let it stand ; 
let the house be darkened and the in- 
habitants take the ague. I’ve simply 
endeavoured to do what I thought 
right. I’m never thanked ; I don’t 
expect thanks ; I hope I know my 
duty, and do it from higher motives. 
But this I know, and you'll see it 
when I'm in my grave, that if it were 
not for me, every single individual 
thing connected with you and yours 
would be in a state of the most in- 
extricable neglect and confusion, and 
I may say ruin.” 

“T object to the place being de- 
nuded. There is not much in that,’ 
blustered Mr. Kincton Knox, plain- 
tively. 

He was now subsiding ; and she, 
availing herself of this frame of mind, 
proceeded with even more force and 
dignity, till interrupted by Miss Clara, 
who observed serenely— 

“Mamma, that greedy little pig 
will choke himself with apricot- 
stones, if you allow him.” 

Master Howard Seymour Knox—a 
stunted and bilious os at 
Miss Clara, with muddy eyes, his 
mouth being too full for convenient 
articulation, and clutched his plate 
with both hands. 

“My precious rosebud, be care- 
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ful,” remonstrated his mamma with 
gentle fervour. 

Stooping over his plate, a clatter of 
fruit-stones was heard upon it, and 
Master Howard ejaculated— 

“ You lie, you do, you tell-tale-tit !” 

“Oh! my love,” remonstrated Mrs. 
Kincton: 

“ Briggs shall box your ears for 
that, my fine fellow,” said Miss 
Clara. 

“There's another cram! Id like 
to see her,” retorted the youth. 

“Greedy little beast!” observed 
Clara. 

“ Clara, my love,” suggested her 
mamma. 

“ Not half so greedy as you. Who 
took the woodcock pie up to her 
bedroom? Ah-ha!” vociferated the 
young gentleman. 

* Now I'll doit myself!” exclaimed 
the languid young lady, rising with 
sudden energy. 

“Tl fling these in your ugly face, 
if you come near me,” cried he, 
jumping up, and behind his mamma’s 
chair, with a knife and fork in his 
right hand covered with Savory = 

“T won’t have this ; I won't have 
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it,” said Mrs. Kincton Knox, with 
perempto dignity. “Howard, be 
quiet, my love ; Clara, sit down.” 

“The ump! he'll never stop till he 
murders some one,” exclaimed Miss 
Clara, with intense feeling, as she sat 
down with brilliant cheeks and flash- 
ing eyes. “ Look at him, mamma ; 
he’s saying ha-ha, and shaking the 
knife and fork at me, the little mur- 
derer ; and the liar !” 

“ Clara, I insist,” interposed Mrs. 
Kincton Knox. 

“Yes, I do believe he’s an actual 
devil,” persisted the young lady. 

“IT won't have this,” continued the 
mater familias, peremptorily. 

“ Ha, ha!” whispered the imp ob- 
liquely, from the other side, waggin 
his head, and clutching his knife an 
fork, while he touched the points of 
the fork, with a horrid significance 
with the finger-tip of his disengaged 
hand. 

Miss Clara raised her hand, and 
opened her mouth to exclaim ; but 
at this moment the servant entered 
with the letters, and the current of 
conversation was diverted. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Mrs. Kincton Knox had no less 
than seven notes and letters, her hus- 
band one, and Miss Clara two crossed 
manuscripts, which engrossed her 
speedily ; and, possibly, these figures 
would have indicated pretty ac- 
curately their relative influence in the 
household. 

The matron deigned no account of 
her letters to mortal, and exacted from 
all others an habitual candour in this 
respect ; and so much had it grown 
to be a matter of conscience with her 
husband that I don’t think he could 
have slept in his bed if he had failed 
to submit any one such communica- 
tion to her inspection. 

Her own were nowneatly arranged 
one over the other, like the discarde 
cards in piquet, beside her plate. 

“ Well, my dear, what is it ?” she 
said to her husband, accompanying 
the inquiry with a little motion, like 
a miniature beckoning, of her fore- 


f Something about the Z'imes—the 
tutor,” he began. 


“Oh !” said Mrs. Kincton Knox. 
interrupting, with a warning nod and 
an awful look, and a glance at Master 
Howard, who was fortunately so busy 
in tying bits of paper, in imitation of 
a kite-tail, on the string of the win- 
dow-blind, that he had heard nothing. 

“Oh!” murmured Mr. Kincton 
Knox, prolonging the interjection 
softly—he was accustomed, with a 
guilty and abject submission, every 
now and then, to receive that sort of 
awful signal—“‘I did notknow.” And 
he whistled a little through his round 
mouth, and looked a little frightened, 
and ashamed of his clumsiness, though 
he seldom knew in what exactly the 
danger consisted. 

“Howard, my precious rosebud, 
I’ve told Rogers he may fire the pis- 
tol for you three times this morning ; 
he says he has powder, and you may 
go now.” 

So away ran Master Howard to 

lague Rogers the footman ; and Mrs, 
incton Knox said with a nod— 

“ Now.” 
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“ Here,” said he, mildly pushing the 
letter towards her, “yow’ll understand 
it better; and she read aloud— 

“My DEAR S1r,—I venture to re- 
new an old acquaintance at the in- 
stance of a young friend of mine, who 
has seen your advertisement in the 
Times, for a tutor, and desires to ac- 
cept that office. He is capitally quali- 
fied, as your advertisement says, ‘to 

repare a boy of twelve for school.’ 
Fie is a fair scholar, and a gentleman, 
and for his character, I can under- 
take to answer almost as for my own. 
I feel pretty certain that you will like 
him. There is but one condition, to 
which I am sure you will not object.” 

“He shan’t smoke or sit up all 


night, if that’s it,” said the lady 
loftily, by “ of gloss. 
“He and I agree,” she read on, 


“that he should be received under 
the name of William Herbert.” This 

aragraph she read twice over very 
Neliberately. “As I have pressed 
upon him, for reasons which, you will 
readily believe, are not dishonourable 
—what strikes me as a strong objec- 
tion to his accepting the position you 
offer under his own name.” 

“That’s very odd, it strikes me. 
Why shouldn’t he tell his name ?” ob- 
served Mrs. Kincton Knox, with grim 
curiosity. 

“T dare say he’s a low person, and 
his name is not pretty,” sneered Miss 
Clara, carelessly. 

“Who is that Mr. Edmund—Ed- 
ward Sprague?” inquired the matron. 

Mr. Kincton Knox testified to his 
character. 

“But, just sto 
very odd. aa 
a fit person to 
—why should he be ashamed of his 
name ?” repeated Mrs. Kincton Knox, 
grandly. 

“Perhaps it may be as well to let 
it drop,” suggested Kincton Knox, in 
the hope that he was anticipating 
his wite’s wishes. But that grave 
lady raised her nose at his remark, 
and turned away, not vouchsafing an 
answer. 

“ Of course; I don’t say it is not all 
quite proper; but say what you may, 
and take it how you please, it is a 
very odd condition.” 

here was a pause here. Clara did 
not care enough to engage in the dis- 
cussion, and old Kincton Knox rum- 


a moment—it is 
ould he be, if he is 
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pled his 7imes uneasily, not knowing 
whether he was called on for a solu- 
tion, and not caring to hazard one, 
for he was seldom lucky. 

“Well, and what do you propose to 
do?’ demanded his wife, who thus 
sometimes cruelly forced the peace- 
able old gentleman into debate. 

“Why,” said he cautiously, “ what- 
ever you think best, my dear.” 

“T’m not likely to receive much as- 
sistance from you, Mr. Kincton Knox. 
However, provided I’m not blamed 
for doing my best, and my servants 
stormed at for obeying me’ —— 

Mr. Kincton Knox glanced uncon- 
sciously and penitently at the walnut 
tree. 

“T suppose, as something must be 
done, and nothing will be done other- 
wise, I may as well take this trouble 
and responsibility upon myself.” 

“And what am I to say to 
Sprague ?” murmured Mr. Kincton 

nox. 

“T suppose the young man had 
better come. Mr. Sprague, you say, 
is a proper person, and I suppose we 
may rely upon what he says. I hope so, 
I’m sure, and, if he does not answer, 
¥ he can go about his business.” 

n due course, therefore, Mr. Kinc- 
ton Knox’s reply, which he had pre- 
viously read aloud to his wife, was 
despatched. 

So Fate had resolved that William 
Maubray should visit Kincton Hall, 
while Aunt Dinah was daily expecting 
the return of her prodigal to Gilroyd. 

“If I don’t hearfrom William Mau- 
bray before Sunday, I shall write on 
Monday ee to Doctor Sprague,” 
said she, after a long silence at break- 


ast. 

She looked at Miss Violet, but the 
young lady was looking on the cloth, 
and with her finger-tips stirring 
hither and thither some flowers that 
lay there—not her Om only her long 
eyelashes were visible—and the in- 
vitation to say something conveyed in 
Aunt ne ara, miscarrie 

“ And I think it very strange—not 
what I should have expected from 
William—that he has not written. I 
don’t mean an apology, that’s a mat- 
ter between his own conscience and 
his Maker. I mean some little in- 
quiry. Affection of course we cannot 
command, but respect and courtesy 
we may.” 
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“T had thought better of William. 
I think Doctor Sprague will be sur- 
prised,” she resumed. “I did not 


think he could have parted on 
the terms he did, and never written 
a line after, for nearly a week. He 
seems to me quite a—a changed per- 
son » 


“Just at that age,” said Miss Vio- 
let, in a low tone, looking nearer to 
her flowers, and growing interested 
in a rose whose rumpled leaves she 
was adjusting with her oe Wes, 
‘some one says—I read it lately some- 
where—I forget who—they grow 
weary of home, and home faces, and 
want change and adventure, that is 
action and danger, of one kind or an- 
other, what they are sent into the 
world for, I suppose—that and 
liberty.” She spoke very low, as if 
to her flowers, and when she ceased, 
Miss Perfect listened still, and find- 
ing she had no more to say, Aunt 
Dinah added— 

“ And a wise business they make 
of it—fifty blunders in as many days, 
and begin looking out for wives be- 
fore they know how to earn a guinea.” 

Miss Violet looked up and smiled, 
and popped her rose gently into the 
water glass beside her, and went on 

justing her flowers. 

‘Wives, indeed! Yes—just what 
his poor father did before him, and 
his grandfather, old Sir Everard, he 
was married, privately, at twenty! 
It runs in the blood, my dear, like 
gaming or cane: and the next 

shall hear of William, I dare say, 
will be a note to ask my blessing on 


his marriage !” 
Again Miss Violet laughed softly, 
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and smiling for a moment, with a 
pretty slip of verbena in her fingers, 
she added it to the growing bouquet 
in the glass. 

“You may laugh, my dear, but it 
is what I’m afraid of. I assure you 
I’m serious.” 

“ But it may turn out very happy, 
or very splendid, you know ; he ma 
meet with a young lady more fool- 
, than himself, and with a great 

ot.” 

“No, my dear, he’s a soft, romantic 
goose, and I really think if it were 
not imprudent, the romance would 
lose all its attraction. I tell you, it 
runs in the family, and he’s not a bit 
wiser than his father, or his grand- 
father before him.” 

“This will never do without a bit 
of blue. May I sun out to the 
flowers ?” 

“Certainly, dear;” and Aunt Dinah 

red through her spectacles at the 

alf made-up bouquet in the glass. 

“Yes, it does—it wants blue. Isn’t 
there blue verbena ?” 

And away ran Violet, and her 

retty figure and gay face flitted be- 
ore the windows in the early sun 
among the flowers. And Aunt Dinah 
looked for a moment with a smile 
and asigh. Perhaps she was think- 
ing of the time when it was mornin 
sun and opening flowers for her, an 
young fellows—one of whom, long 
dead in India, was still a dream for 
her—used to talk their foolish flat- 
teries, that sounded now like muffled 
music in the distant air; and she 
looked down dreamily on the back 
of her slim wrinkled hand that lay 
on the table. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


W. MAUBRAY ARRIVES. 


WHEN, a few days later, Maubray, 
who was a shy man, stepped down 
from his fly, as the vehicle which 
conveyed him from the neighbouring 
railway station, though it more re- 
sembled a snail, was called, and found 
himself under the cold, grey, Ionic 
colonnade which received people at 
Kincton with a dismal and exclusive 
heey 3 his heart sank, a chilly 
shadow descended upon him, and in 
the silent ic of the moment he 
felt tempted to re-enter the vehicle, 
VOL. LXVII.—NO. COCXCIX. 


return to Doctor Sprague, and confess 
that he wanted nerve to fulfil his en- 

gagement. 
illiam was conducted through 
the hall, = the great stairs, over a 
sombre lobby and up a second and 
narrower stairs, to a gallery cold and 
dim, from which his room-door open- 
ed. Upon this floor the quietude of 
desertion reigned. He looked from 
his low window into a small court- 
ard, formed on three sides by the 
ouse itself, and on the fourth by a 

23 





range of offices, behind which a thick 
mass of autumnal foliage reared itself. 
The circumscribed view was dreary 
and formal. How different from 
homely, genial old Gilroyd-! But that 
was a dream, and thisreality ; and so 
his toilet proceeded rapidly, and he 
descended looking by no means like a 
threadbare dominie, but handsome 
and presentable, and with the refine- 
ment of his good birth and breeding 
in his features. 

“Can I see Mr. Kincton Knox ?” 
inquired William of the servant in 
the hall. 

“Tl inquire, sir.” 

And William was left in that tesse- 
lated and pillared apartment, while 
the servant entered his master’s study 
and speedily returning informed him 
with a superciliousness which was 
new to William, and decidedly un- 
comfortable, that he might enter. 

It was a handsome study, stored 
with handsome books and sundry 
busts, one of the deceased Horace 
Kincton Knox, in porphyry, received 
William on a pedestal near the door 
and looked alarmingly like a case of 
small-pox. 

The present master of Kincton, 
portly, handsome, though three score 
years had not over him in 
vain, with a bald forehead and a sort 
of simple dignity, as William fancied, 
rose smiling, and came to meet him 
with his hand extended, and with a 
cordial glow about him as though he 
had known him for years. 

“You are very welcome, sir—very 
happy to see you—very happy to 
make your acquaintance ; and how is 
my good friend, Sprague ? a very old 
friend of mine, though we have 
drop out of sight a good deal ; 
and I correspond very little—so—so 
we lose sight of one another; but 
he’s well, and doing welltoo? I'm 
waz happy to see you.” 

here was something homely and 
reassuring in this kind old man, 
which was very pleasant to William. 

“Doctor Sprague was very well 
when I left him, and gave me this 
note, sir, for you,” replied William, 
presenting it to his host, who took it, 
and glanced at it as they stood on be 
hearth-rug together ; and as he r 
it he observed : 

“Very cold the weather is. I don’t 
remember—very cold—at this time of 
year. You'vehad acold drive. Not 
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had luncheon yet? Two o'clock, you 
know ; yes, about a quarter to two 
now, in a quarter of an hour.” 

He had by this time laid Doctor 
Sprague’s note on the table. 

“And the little boy, sir, where is 
he ?” suggested William. 

“Oh, oh! little Howard! I—I 
suppose we shall see him at lunch.” 

“I should wish very much to hear 
any directions or suggestions, and to 
know something as to what he has 
been doing,” said William. 

“Very true—very right, Mr.—Mr.” 
and old Kincton Knox groped toward 
the note, intending to refresh his 
memory. 

“ Herbert,” interposed William, 
colouring a little. “ Doctor Sprague 


made a point of the name, an 
believe, sir, wrote particularly about 


“Quite so—very right, sir. It is 
Herbert. I quite approve—quite, sir. 
He did—perfectly explicit ; and about 
the boy. The fact is, Mr. Herbert, 
I leave him very much to his mother. 
She can tell you much more what he 
has been doing—very young, you 
know, still—and—and she’ll tell you 
all about him ; and I hope you will be 
happy, I'm sure; and don’t fail to tell 
the a whatever you want, you 
know ; I live very much to myself— 
quiet room this—fond of books, I 
suppose? Well, I shall be always 
very sapey to see you here ; in fact 
it would a great pleasure. We 
may as well sit down, do, pray ; for 
you know ladies don’t care very much 
for this sort of reading ;’ and he 
waved his short white hand towards 
the bookcases ; “‘ and sometimes one 
feels a little lonely; and Sprague 
tells me you have a turn for reading.” 

The door opened, and a servant 
announced that Mrs. Kincton Knox 
wished to see Mr. Herbert in the 
schoolroom. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the master of 
Kincton with a grave countenance and 
a promptitude which savoured of 
discipline. ‘“ Well, at lunch, I shall 
see you, Mr. Herbert ; we’ll meet in 
ten minutes or so; and, Edward, 
you'll show Mr.—a—Herbert to the 
schoolroom.” 

Across the hall was he conducted, 
to a room in which were some sport- 
ing prints and two dingy oil paint- 
ings of “sometime,” favourite hun- 
ters who sniffed and heard their last 
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of field and bugle a century ago—some 
guns and fishing-rods, and through 
this to the schoolroom, where Mrs. 
Kincton Knox, in purple silk, with a 
turban on her head, loomed awfully 
before him as he entered, and made 
him a slight and rustling courtesy, 
which rather warned him off than 
greeted him. 

“ Mr.—a—a—Herbert?” said the 
lady of the prominent black eyes, with 
a lofty inquiry. 

“T—a—Doctor Sprague—told me 
he had written very fully without 
the—the,” stammered William, who 
began to feel like a concealed ticket- 
of-leave man. 

“The name, yes,” said Mrs. Kinc- 
ton Knox, looking steadily on him, 
and then ensued a silence. 

“ He informed me that having ex- 
plained the circumstances fully, and 
also that it was his not my particular 
wish, you lrad seen no difficulty in 
in it,” said William. 

“ Difficulty—none—there can be 
no difficulty when there’s no con- 
straint,” replied Mrs. Kincton Knox, 
laying down a metaphysical axiom, 
as she sometimes did, which William 


could not quite cleayly understand ; 
“and although I have always main- 
tained the position that where there’s 
mystery there is guilt ; yet feeling a 
confidence in Doctor Sprague’s cha- 


racter and profession—of both of 
which Mr. Kincton Knox happened 
to know something—we have en- 
deavoured to overcome our objection.” 

“T understood there was no objec- 
tion,” interposed William, flushing. 

“Pray allow me. An objection 
satisfied is not necessarily an objection 
foregone ; in this case, however, you 
are at liberty to treat it in that light. 
We waive our objection, and we have 
every reasonable confidence that we 
shall not have occasion to repent 
having done so.” 

This was spoken iously and 
condescendingly, for she thought that 
a& person who looked so decidedly 
like a gentleman would rather con- 
duce to the dignity of the Kincton 
“household.” But it did not seem 
. - the young man at allin that 
ight. 


“You are about, Mr.—a—sir, to 
undertake the charge of my precious 
child—sensitive, delicate—too deli- 
cate and too impressionable to have 
permitted his making all the pro- 
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gress I could have wished in the ru- 
diments—you understand—of future 
education and accomplishment; a 
little wild, but full of affection, and 
—and of natural docility—but still 
unused—from the causes I have 
mentioned—to restraint or coercion. 
Your duty will therefore be a delicate 
one. I need not say that nothing of 
the nature of punishment will be per- 
mitted or endured. You will bearin 
mind the illustration of the sacred 
writer—the sun and the tempest, and 
the traveller’s cloak.” At this point 
William coughed slightly into his 
handkerchief. “ Mild influences, in 
my mind, effect more than ever was 
accomplished by harshness ; and such 
is the system under which our pre- 
cious Howard must learn. Am I un- 
derstood ?” 

“Quite,” said William. “Ishould 
not myself undertake the task of 
punishing any child; but I am 
afraid, unless the parents are prepared 
to correct him for idleness or inatten- 
tion, you will find his progress far 
from satisfactory.” 

“That is a question quite for 
them,” said Mrs. Kincton Knox, in her 
queenlike way. 

William bowed. 

“ What I want chiefly in a person 
—in a gentleman in your capacity— 
is that he shall begin to—a—my pre- 
cious child shall begin to associate 
with a superior mind, and imbibe 
rather by contact than task-work. 
Do I make myself clear? The—a— 
the—you know, of course, the kind of 
thing.” 

William did not apprehend quite 
so clearly the nature of his duties as 
he would have wished ; but said no- 
thing. 

“You and he will breakfast with 
us at half-past nine. I regret I can- 
not ask you to lunch. But you and 
Howard will dine at three o'clock in 
this room, and have tea—and—and 
any little thing that Mrs. Ridgeway, 
the housekeeper, may send you at 
six. The boy goes to his bed at half- 

ast nine, and I conclude you already 
ow your own room.” 

“ And where is your—my pupil ?” 
inguired William. 

rs. Kincton Knox rang the bell. 
“He shall be with you presently, Mr. 
Herbert, and you will please to bear 
in mind that the dear boy’s health 
is just at present our first pect and 
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that he must not be pressed to study 
more than he wishes.” 

Master Howard Seymour Knox 
entered, eyeing the tutor suspiciously 
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and loweringly. He had, perhaps, 
heard confidentially of possible can- 
ings, and viewed William Maubray 
with a sheepish kind of malevolence. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


WILLIAM MAUBRAY BEGINS TO EXCITE AN INTEREST. 


THERE was positively nothing to in- 
terest William Maubray in his pupil, 
and a great deal to irritate oan dis. 
gust him. What can be more sterile 
than the nature of a selfish child 
spoiled by indulgence. It was one 
comfort, however, that he was not 
expected to accomplish a miracle, 
that is, to teach a boy who had the 
option of learning aiiae, and often 
for two hours or more at a time he 
was relieved altogether of his com- 

ny, when he went to drive with 

rs. Kincton Knox, or to have a 
ride on his pony with the groom. 

But the monotony and solitude grew 
dreadful. At breakfast hesat with, but 
not of, the party. Except, indeed, the 
kindly old gentleman, who lived in a 
monastic seclusion among his books 
and trees and flowers, and to whom 
William’s occasional company was a 
cheer and a happiness, no one at 
the breakfast-table seemed, after the 
first slight and silent salutation was 
over, conscious of his presence. 

Miss Clara and her mamma talked 
of matters that interested them— 
their neighbours, and the fashions, 
and the peerage, and even the furni- 
ture, as if William were a picture, 
or nothing at all. 

He could not fail, notwithstanding 
his exclusion, to perceive that Clara 
was handsome—very handsome, in- 
deed—quite a brilliant blonde, and 
with that confident and haughty air 
of—was it fashion—was it blood— 
was it the habit of being adored with 
incense and all sorts of worship—he 
could not tell. He only knew that 
it became her, and helped to over- 
power him. 

We are not to suppose that all this 
time female curiosity at Kincton 
slumbered and slept over such a 

roblem as William Maubray. Trbat 
im how they might in his presence, 
he was a topic both of interest and 
inquiry in his absence. The few 
letters that reached him afforded no 
clue ; they were addressed with uni- 


form exactitude to “W. Herbert, 
Esq.” The books he had brought 
with him to Kincton contributed no 
light ; for William had not inscribed 
his namein his books. Miss Clara’s 
maid, who was intensely interested 
inthe investigation, brought a pocket- 
handkerchief of the Tutor’s to her 
young mistress’s room, where both 
she and her mamma conned over the 
initials “ W. M.”’ in a small but florid 
arabesque in the corner. It was, no 
doubt, a condescension such as 
William ought to have been proud of. 

“There’s five on ’em so, Miss—the 
rest unmarked, and nothing else 
marked, except three old shirts.” 

“Why, you goose, what can I 
care,” laughed Miss Clara. “ I’m not 
his nurse, or his seamstress. Take 
it away this moment. What a pretty 
discussion ?” 

This “ W. M.,” however, was not 
without its interest, and two days 
after the maid exhibited an old copy 
of Feltham’s “ Resolves,” abstracted 
from William’s little file of books, 
with “ William Martin” neatly in- 
scribed on the fiy-leaf, but in a hand 
so quaint and ancient, and with ink 
so brown, that even Miss Clara, 
“ nooh-poohed” the discovery. 

Now, the young lady could not help 
in some sortrequiting William’s secret 
estimate of her good looks. She 
thought the young tutor decidedly 
handsome; in fact, there could be 
no question about it. He was well 
formed, too; and with that unde- 
fineable grace which people are apt 
to refer to gentle blood. There was, 
moreover, a certain refinement and 
sensitiveness in his countenance 
utterly incompatible with the idea 
of vulgarity of any kind. Now, a 
tutor might be anything—a decayed 
nobleman or a chandler’s son. as 
not Louis Philippe an usher in a 
school? All you were to assume was 
that he could teach Latin grammar, 
and was in want of money. 

There were some little signs of su- 
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rfluity, too, in William’s valuables. 
he butler, who was a native of 
Geneva, presuming on William’s tutor- 
ship, had on a fitting gage 4 
begged leave to inspect his watch, 
and appraised it at twenty guineas 
among his fellow-servants. This and 
the massive gold chain, which also 
excited his admiration, were gifts 
from Miss Perfect, as was also that 
— dressing-case, presented on 

is attaining his twenty-first year, 
resplendent with gold and mother-o’- 
pearl, and which the same competent 
authority valued at seventy guineas 
at least. Now, those things, though 
little, and some not at all seen outside 
the walls of his own little bedroom, 
emitted, like the concealed relics of a 
saint, so to speak, a glory and a fra- 
grance which permeated thehouse. It 
was quite impossible, then, that want 
of money had driven this Mr. Her- 
bert, or whoever he was, into his pre- 
sent position. 

On the plate on top of this re- 
splendent dressing-case the maid, 
who, fired by Monsieur Drouet’s re- 
port, had visited the treasure clan- 
destinely, were inscribed, as she re- 
ported to Miss Clara, the same mys- 
terious characters “ W. M.” 

“T like the old gentleman—kind 
old man. What wonderful things 
books are; nourishment for all sorts 
and sizes of minds—poor old Mr. 
Kincton Knox. How he reads and 
positively enjoysthem. Yet the best 
things in them might just as well 
never have been written or thought, 
for any real perception he has of 
them! A kind man; I like him so 
much ; I feel so obliged to him. And 
what ill-bred, insupportable persons 
the ladies are; that pompous, strong- 
willed, stupid old woman; her mag- 
nificence positively stifles me; and 
the young lady, how disagreeably 
handsome she is, and how imperti- 
nent. It must bea love of inflicting 
= and deyradation—how cruel, 

ow shabby, how low!” 

Such was William’s review of the 
adult members of the family among 
whom he had came to reside, as he 
lay down with his fair hair on the pil- 
low, and his sad eyes long ‘yo in the 
dark, looking at scenes and forms of 
the past, crossed and troubled by 
coming sorrows and apprehensions. 


All in the Dark. 
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The ice and snow spread crisp and 
hard, and the frosty sun has little 
heat, but Fh the thaw will come. 
And theradiance emitted by William's 
dressing-case, watch, and other glories, 
began imperceptibly to tell upon the 
frozen rigour of his first reception. 
There was a word now and then about 
the weather, he was asked to take 
some more tea. The ladies sometimes 
smiled when they thus invited him, 
and Miss Clara began to take an in- 
terest in her brother, and even one 
day in her riding habit, in which she 
looked particularly well, looked into 
the school-room for a moment, just to 
give Howard a little box of bon-bons 
she had promised him before she 
went out. 

“ May I, Mr. Herbert ?” asked Miss 
Clara, with that smile which no one 
could resist. 

“Certainly,” said William, bowing 
very low, and she thought there was 
something haughty in his grave hu. 
mnility. 

So she thanked him, smiling more, 
and made her present to Howard, 
who broke out with, 

“This aint the one you said. 
You’ve been and eat it, you greedy!” 

“ N-o-w !” pleaded Miss Clara, 
whose fingers tingled to box his ears, 
though she prolonged the word in 
her most coaxing tone, “Howard! 
Howard! could you? your own poor 
Clara! You shall come up and have 
any two others you like best, when I 
come back, if Mr. Herbert allows it,” 
and with a smile, and a light kiss on 
the boy’s forehead, who plunged 
away from her muttering, that bril- 
liant vision vanished, leaving William 
standing for a moment wondering, and 
thinking how graceful and pretty she 
looked in that becoming get-up. 

“Well,” thought William, that 
night compunctiously and pleased, “I 
believe I have done them an injustice. 
I forgot that I was a total stranger, 
and expected a reception different 

rhaps from what I was entitled to. 

ut this perhaps is better ; people 
whose likings and confidence move 
slowly, and whose friendship gradu- 
ally bestowed is not suddenly with- 
drawn.” 

And so he went to sleep more 
happily. 
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SCENES IN THE TRANSITION AGE FROM CZSAR TO CHRIST. 


ROME—A PLEBEIAN STREET. 


One evening, as the unclouded 
sun sunk towards the western hills, 
his light streaming down a long 
street shone upon a fountain, which 
sparkled at the end of another street, 
which met.it at right angles, and be- 
tween whose ranges of lofty houses 
almost meeting at the roofs a dim 
twilight already reigned. Numerous 
figures, women chiefly, passed hither 
and thither, bearing on their heads 
large earthenware vases, which they 
filled with the crystal waters, and 
paced stately by to the houses in this 
shadowy thoroughfare, which ran 
into the old Patrician Way in the 
Esquiline Valley—a street once in- 
habited by the nobles, but long since 
become the residence of the plebs. 
Here and there might be seen some 
large mansion, whose massive lower 
stories dated from the days of the 
kings, while its huge superstructure 
mounting to nine or ten flats, had 
been superadded by later proprietors, 
desirous of making the most of the 
space, ground rent being enormous 
within the city. All the old houses 
in this old street had massive porches 
of Alban stone, on many of which 
were seen the half erased insignia of 
some Patrician rae who had long 
since abandoned the locality for more 
fashionable quarters in the Cariniz,on 
Esquiline and Ceelian hills, orthe Field 
of in. The superstructure of such 
houses, carried up for a considerable 
height in brick and stone, frequently 
culminated in a pile of wooden archi- 
tecture, which overhung the street 
below, which thus somewhat resem- 
bled one of those narrow lanes in the 
Naples of the present day, where 
each flat protrudes above the other 
until the eaves of the opposite houses 
almost meet. This district had in 
times past been inhabited by one of 
the tribes of Servius Tullus, and 
here a remnant of the old Roman 
plebs still lingered—people of dark 
complexion, with strong features and 
fierce eyes, easily distinguished amid 
the motley population of eastern, 
southern, and western origin, which 
now formed the maximum of the in- 
habitants of Rome. Strong as fort- 


resses, the lower portion of the houses 
in this street, built of enormous blocks 
of stone, differed as much from the 
elegant marble structures of politer 
regions, as its population from theirs. 

At the door of one of those houses 
stood a couple of women, poorly 
dressed, like most others in the lo- 
cality, but who wore the matronly 
stola, and whose aspect indicated their 
descent from one of the old tribes. 
The younger bore an infant in her 
arms, which the elder regarded for 
some moments with the air of a con- 
noisseur, taking it by the little hand, 
and looking in its face—her great 
black eyes, dazzling with tender- 
ness :— 

“What a fine one of a month old 

is that of yours, and how it takes the 
breast ;—why, by my faith, it weighs 
as much as Thalestri’s at three 
months.” 
_ “Hardly so, poor pretty one (kiss- 
ing it)—born of a fright before its 
time, as y’ know. Methinks, Sofra, 
twill not live long.” 

“Tut, pish ! fear’s a fool ; use it as 
I my boy 5 hard, but kind; every 
morning | plunged him in the Tyber, 
when he was a quat not bigger than 
yours, and th’ effect !—in a year he 
was able to run; I suckled him but 
six months, and was bearing his bro- 
ther before the autumn of the same 
year. But come, cradle your little 
cub, and let’s go the bread-shop, for, 
by my heart, our men will return at 
sunset, sharp set with hunger.” 

“T fear to leave the little one alone; 
it will cry.” 

“What, then, why your but a 
young mother ; crying is company for 
a child ; come, let’s on ; good mothers 
are we all in this district which sends 
fewer little funerals forth in the year 
than any this side o’ the town—not 
like the women of the Suburra. What 
think you? last evening, as I was 
coming home through the sandal- 
makers’ lane inthe dark, I tripped and 
stumbled over somewhat, and when 
I stooped, ’twas a dead infant, still 
warm. Thank, Juno, I’m but nurs- 
ing now, for was I bearing it ha’ give 
me a dangerous turn ;—a child, doubt- 
less, twas of some slut by a slave; 
curse on the carrion hussy, for ’twas 
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an unnatural beast, for a Roman, that 
is—for truly among the easterns, life 
i cheap.” 
“Tsn’t that Lussia just up; how 
~ she looks; a hard time she has 
on it.” 


“ Poor thing! has not strength for a 
ae without suffering; well, Juno 
is good. But how the fine ladies can 
take their phyltres, Lunestra, and bear 
afterwards; that’s what surprises me, 


. though, to be sure, they ha’ the best 


advice.” 

“Ay, as you say, each of those 
great ladies who has a lover has a 
physician to save her honour. But 
what sort of children ha’ they, good 
wife? walk in the porticoes, and 
you'll see. Look at those of the 
great folks, washy, over-adorned, 
oo rickety, insolent brats, and then 
ook at those o’ our men. Why, by 
Juno, for health, beauty, and size in 
children, I’d back six of our women 
to beat the best of those haughty 
flouncers of the Carina and Sacred 


be 

he sun had set and it was 
ouey dusk the while thus chat- 
ting the two women had diverged 
into a neighbouring narrow street, 
in which there were a number of 
slaves’ workshops. Pausing before 
the iron grating of one of these, 
they looked inward for some mo- 
ments. The place was a long chamber, 
from whose ceiling several iron oil 
lamps cast a strong light beneath 
upon the long tables, around which 
the slaves of some rich proprietor 
were engaged in various trades, 
superintended by directors, who, 
whip in hand, passed from one to 
another examining his work. The 
men, who were of various nations 
and complexions, presented a fam- 
ished and miserable appearance. 
Some wore a short cloak of coarse 
cloth over their shoulders; others 
were almost naked, their bodies 
stained black and blue with the lash ; 
many had the head shaved ; all bore 
their number branded on the fore- 
head ; all were chained to the wooden 
fixtures on which they sat; many 
were characterized by a look of 
seid almost beastial as they me- 
chanically pursued their toil. 

The women regarded them a while 
with a look of amused attention. 
At length the younger said :— 

“Good lack, how rich Gaius Titi- 
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nius, the owner of this shop, must 
be ; they say he only lets these slaves 
sleep four hours, to get the most 
work out of them.” 

“Ay, and so many of them die, 
that if you come this way six months 
hence, you'll see an entirely new 
batch o’ them.” 

“Poor creatures, a sad life. Well, 
Jupiter be thanked, we, Sofara, are 
Romans, with husbands who work 
as clients, and hence get share of the 
proceeds of their work.” 

“Ah! it is something to be a 
Roman of the tribes.” 

“ Ay, by my faith, to be a free 
labourer instead of a slave ; why the 
difference is as great as between a 
man and a mule.” 

“Tis so ;’ and turning, they were 
pursuing their way to the breadshop, 
when the elder, who walked outer- 
most on the narrow pavement, was 
suddenly jostled by a slave in rich 
scarlet clothing, who wore the hood 
of his cloak over his head, and ap- 
peared in great haste. 

“Curse on you, dog,” cried the 
elder, “where are your manners ? 

ush a woman ; tis easily seen the 
fellow is a slave for all his fine ap- 
parel, a puffed up insolent” —— 

“That he is,” said the other, “I 
caught a glimpse of his face, and 
know him. He belongs to the house 
of Caius Piso, on the Palatine—a great 
mansion. 

“Whether he be or not, he is a 
cur. Nothing sickens me but the in- 
solence of fellows bought with money 
such as he.” Chatting thus, they 
arrived at the open shop, around 
which a crowd of purchasers had 
gathered, and where a couple of men 
covered with flour and almost naked 
were carrying relays of hot loaves, 
stamped with the baker’s name, from 
an inner chamber, and depositing it 
on the stone counter, where the 
seller sat engaged in their disposal, 
and in taking and changing money. 

Meanwhile the slave, pushing his 
way through the crowded street, di- 
rected his course through thestreets of 
the Quirinal hill and valley, and as- 
cending the Pincian, and passing along 
its gardens, presently arrived in the si- 
lent district in which Iusa lived, and 
mounting the green declivity, entered 
the ivy-hooded door. Iusa was ac- 
companied by her friend Grian, the 
Gai girl, comrade of Flidais, 
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whom we have previously introduced, 
and both were preparing to attend 
one of the agapx, or love-feasts of 
the Christians, when they were ar- 
rested by the arrival of this visiter. 
The slave, casting a keen look at the 
inmates of the chamber, said— 

“The house of Iusa, the copyist, I 
presume ?” 

“The same.” 

The slave glanced at Grian. 

“Ts this girl your sister ?” 

“No, my friend.” 

“Can I speak to you aside ?” 

Iusa led the way into an inner 
chamber adjoining, and here the slave, 
producing a letter, directed her to 
make a hundred copies as rapidly as 
possible, telling her she should be 
paid according to the accuracy with 
which she copied the original, but at 
the same time warning her to keep 
the substance of the writing a secret. 
Thus, as it was consistent with her 
occupation, Iusa promised, and the 
slave departed. hen Iusa glanced 
atthe writing on the slip of parch- 
ment she had just received, she found 
it was inscribed in the Greek charac- 
ter, but so intermingled with symbols 
that its sense remained unintelligible. 
It appeared to be a circular, numbers 
of which she had been in the habit of 
transcribing ; so, securing it safely in 
a press in the chamber, and thinking 
nothing more of it for the present, she 
rejoined Grian, with whom, havin 
locked the outer door, she proceede 
across the city in the direction of the 
Aventine district. 


FLIDAIS AND SIORNA. 


For three days the pirate vessel in 
which the unhappy Flidais was borne 
captive continued its course toward 
Africa. On the second day of the voy- 
age the storm had lulled, and though 
the sea continued heavy, the wind, 
which had changed from the west 
to the north, blew strong and steadily, 
and with sails set and rowers ply- 
ing the oars, the rapid craft having 
turned the Herculean ies 
of Sardinia, pursued its way throu 
the night, still eastward across the 
rolling Mediterranean waters. 

On the morning of the third day, 
the sailors recognized the propin- 
quity of Sicily—as yet under the 
wave—by a long dim thread of cloud 
crescenting the blue southern sky— 
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the grey, smoke-line of Aitna, leagues 
in length. After some hours the 
snowy cone of the mountain rose far 
off, like a cloud ; then the lower decli- 
vities—lastly, the irregular coast 
backed — and dotted by white 
towns, became visible. The men 
kept a keen watch from prow and 
mast, alike for such craft as might 
promise a prize, and for the Roman 
galleys, which it was their object to 
ae ; and whenthey had approached 
within a few leagues of Mazarum, in 
whose harbour a few merchant ships 
only were seen, hove to until even- 
ing, when they purposed to send a 
boat ashore to reconnoitre and obtain 
water. 

The day was blue and cloudless— 
the sun shone radiantly, and the crew 
stretched on the deck wiled the hours 
drinking, playing at dice, and chant- 
ing rude songs illustrative of the 
actions of some famous sea rover of 
old, or of the wild heroism of their 
pore for, though under the 

an of Roman law, such was piracy 
regarded in those days by many of the 
sea coast population of Hispania, 
Gaul, and Africa, whose ideas on the 
subject were identical with those of 
the rg rovers of a late period, 
and of the Dyaks of Borneo, some 
years since. 

Siorna, the pirate captain, suddenly 
smitten as we have seen, with a 
pate for his fair captive Flidais, 

ad, as he had said, indeed made her 
mistress of the vessel, having allotted 
her his own cabin, and treated her 
with a rude and tender care, accord- 
ing to his fashion ; but as at each 
interview he pursued his suit with an 
ardour which appeared to become 
daily more violent and uncontrollable, 
the position of the unhappy girl con- 
tinued one of wretchedness and 
terror. Though completely in his 
power, however, there was something 
in her character, and even beauty, 
which, he knew not why, overawed 
the enamoured pirate, whom she had 
hitherto managed not only to repel, 
but control. Siorna, though rendered 
fierce and at times ruthless, by his 
predatory life on the seas, was in 
several respectssuperior tothe savage, 
abandoned society to whom he be- 
longed. The son of a chieftain of 
Gaul, though engaged for man 
years in piracy, he had in his yout 
received the peculiar education of the 
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Druids; and wild sea-warrior as he 
was, had even cultivated his active 
mind, spoke several langua — 
read and wrote Greek a tin 
with ease. 

His form was tall and powerful— 
his handsome countenance, originally 
fair, was now bronzed and dusk, from 
wind and sun; a mass of yellow hair, 
wavy as flame, and parted on the brow, 

-beneath which shone eyes of fiercest 
blue, streamed on his broad, armed 
shoulders. At sea his ordinary attire 
was a thick leather jerkin, plaited 
with brass, a helmet of skins, huge 
boots, reaching above the knees, a 
crimson sash, in which a superb 
oriental oa rested—while on his 
right arm he wore a heavy golden 
bracelet, an ancestral relic never 
removed, on which was inscribed 
certain magical words—a preservative 
spell, addressed to Hesius, the Gaulic 
god of war. Though, as we have 


said of a stern andruthless demeanour, 
arising from the desperate nature of 
his life and the habit of commanding 
a savage crew, he was in all other 
respects a complete type of the 
natural ‘Gaulic character, supersti- 
tious, vain, intemperate, garrulous, 


animated, fond of display, amorous, 
boastful, faithful and brave. 

It was about noon on the third day 
of the voyage—a voyage whose des- 
tination though guessed at by the 
men, was only known totheir captain, 
as Flidais was gazing earnestly 
through a narrow window or port in 
her cabin, toward the shore, agitated 
by many emotions, thinking of her 
lost brother, Nechtain, of her fearful 
position, and praying that some ship 
might come to her rescue, Siorna 
entered. He was gaily attired in a 
rich festive robe, and had evidently 
payed no little attention to his appear- 
ance. 

“ How now, my pretty Flidais,” he 
said in the language of Gaul, the 
while attempting to encircle her with 
his arm, from whose grasp she with- 
drew ! “ Hoping still to escape despite 
the kindness I have shown you. Are 
you not mistress of my ship? Is not 
all the plunder it contains at your 
command; and do you not behold 
Siorna, who never yet solicited a 
captive, your slave ?”” 

* As a captive you have treated me 
well, Siorna, and in our common 
tongue I thank you,” said the girl, 
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whose face, as she caught the eyes of 
the pirate, had become deadly pale ; 
“ but for all this——.” 

“You wish to get away, and will 
not return my love,” cried Siorna, 
whose brow flushed angrily on a 
sudden ; “come, recollect who you 
are and where you are ; though it’s 
not my disposition to be other than 
gentle with a woman ; think you not 
there are hundreds of maidens hand- 
some as you who would thank the 
oe for the chance I offer you of 

coming my mistress ?” 

* Doubtless, doubtless,” said Fli- 
dais, who, though terrified, regarded 
him steadily ; then after a moment’s 
hesitation ‘approached him gaily: 
“many would accept the love of a 
brave sea-rover such as Siorna.” 

“Faith, I believe you, girl,” said 
the pirate, in a boastful, laughin 
tone ; “ how then is it with you ? 
can’t understand this holding back, 
when fortune favours you ; what 
better can you do, my pretty sea 
flower ; come, let us be Noveass I 
offer you a pleasant life, and as faira 
chance of riches as the best boat on 
those seas can win ;” and he again ap- 
proached. 

Flidais, her beautiful face white 
with inflexible resolve, retreated 
again as he spoke, and glanced 
toward the opposite end of this 
cabin, where a shaft of sunlight fall- 
ing through the door, gleamed on 
several ranges of weapons slungalong 
the walls ; but Siorna penetrating her 

urpose, suddenly intercepted her. 

hus baffled, her heart beat tumul- 
tuously ; but preserving her self-pos- 
session, she regarded the pirate with 
a look of pride and determination 
so cold that an expression of ferocity 
again clouded the amorous coun- 
tenance of Siorna, as she cried in 
a — : 
iorn espair thy purpose, 
though T be in your none or I 
swear that this virtue of my body and 
soul, which from God I hold in trust, 
still shall I hold; and rather than 
abandon, here tearing open my heart, 
shall clear through death a path to 
freedom.” 

To this Siorna cried in harsh tones 
broken with passion— 

“You play a comedy, slave ; how 
long is it to last? What genius 


poner ay you that you reject the offer 
make you? Learn obedience, or I 
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swear by the on of the sea I shall 
treat you as I list.” 

Again Flidais glanced toward the 
entrance into the cabin, with the pur- 
pose of making a ee rush 
past the pirate, and burying herself 
in the sea. She had already made 
two steps forward, when Siorna, who 
had been leaning against the centre 
mast, sprang forward, caught her by 
the long golden hair, pushed her 
aside, and shutting, bolted the narrow 
cabin door. 

“ Behold,” he said, “ how vain are 
our purposes to escape me, pretty 
ool, Be advised, then, and rouse not 

my anger. Know you not I wish to 
treat kindly as before, for by the 
gods Il adore you. How now? Isit 
not better to love than to enrage me?” 

Flidais, who had retreated to the 
further end of the cabin, where she 
stood marble pale, scarce breathing, the 
wave-reflected light quivering on her 
fine brow, and with her bright, blue, 
watchful eyes still bent on the pirate, 
whose mind seemed to fluctuate be- 
tween tenderness and ferocity, after 
a pause said with innocent careless- 
ness, and with a touching look— 

“And what have I, poor Flidais, 
done to enrage you ?” 

“ Oh, away, enchantress,” muttered 
Siorna, in a thick, sullen tone, and 
with a confused look, his head turned 
aside, and like an offended lion shak- 
ing his yellow mane. 

“rlidais appeared to reflect a mo- 
ment, then, suddenly, with a gay and 
confiding smile, she approached him, 
and stretching forth her hand, said— 

“And do you really love me, 
Siorna ?” 

For an instant the handsome coun- 
tenance of the pirate seemed even 
more confused than before. Then its 
dark shadows disappeared in a glow 
of animation, as he cried, throwing 
himself at her feet, and carrying her 
hand to his bearded lips. 

“ By all the gods I adore you more 
than any, the fairest of maidens these 
eyes have ever beheld. Yes, I know 
you are kind as you are beauteous, 
my blue-eyed queen.” 

Flidais, forcing a laugh, gentle and 
gay, with blushing face declined, per-, 
mitted him to retain her hand ; a 
ae Oe mages her bosom, “| 

though soft, was penetrant an 
veal , a8 she said— 

“You know I am grateful to you, 
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Siorna ; how much so I need not ex- 
press ; but love, my friend, to me, a 
pe shipwrecked girl !—my heart has 

en too full of terror to love you. 
Only wait yet, yet a little; and trust 
me, time will not lessen my heart’s 
gratitude toward my brave preserver. 
Will you not ?” 

And filled with a sudden courage, 
standing on tiptoe, she smoothed with 
her white hands the thick curls from 
the bronzed scarred brow of the 
fascinated pirate, who now, underthe 
influence of a gentler charm than he 
had ever experienced, regarded her 
with a pure, a more respectful, and 
more faithful aspect. 

.Forthwith, drawing Siorna to a 
couch, and seated beside him, she 
began to question him, in the calmer 
intimacy thus established, of his 
adventures, of his race, of Gaul; and 
so subtle was the tactique elicited by 
her position and purposes, that Siorna, 
who for the first time felt the charm 
of a tender friendship and compan- 
ionship, spoke of his career, his ad- 
ventures on the seas, with lively 
bravado ; communicated his inmost 
thoughts and purposes to the beau- 
tiful captive, who had become in a 
little space the ruler of his rude 
nature and his friend; and presently 
retired, without even venturing to 
entreat a kiss, promising to rejoin 
her at supper. 

Left alone, Flidais sunk on the 
couch, as though exhausted by a 
painful effort ; presently her heart, 
still fluctuating with fear, beat 
calmer ; an emotion of pride, which 
she could not repress, animated her 
giddily for awhile, for it was the first 
time she had become conscious of the 
power of her beauty and brain ; lastly. 
a stronger feeling possessed her, and 
she passed some moments in prayer. 

She rose, and leaning from the 
cabin window, beneath which the 
-— blue billows swung and rolled 
in the sunshine, gazed more tranquill 
than before on the distant land. 
Something in his history which the 
Gaul had narrated struck her; and 
to pass the time she began to examine 
the multifarious articles, hitherto 
hardly noticed, with which the cabin 
was crowded. There were cedar 
chests of silks, boxes of gold orna- 
ments, jewels, and coin, rich robes 
and furs, weapons, and armour of 
various nations, Amid these and 
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other articles of plunder, her atten- 
tion was lastly directed to a corner 
in which stood a tall Gaulish spear. 
on which two skulls were strung, an 
which she knew was a tribe trophy ; 
and underneath a box, in which lay 
several manuscripts, which she found 
were written in the language of her 
native Gaul and in the Greek charac- 
ter ; several of these, judging from 
the skins and characters, were very 
old, and bore marks of blood, wine, 
and mould. Rapidly glancing over 
the pages of each, she found that 
some were chronicles, some bardic 
songs, illustrative of the deeds and 
the battles, the public and _ private 
memoirs of the tribe to which Siorna 
belonged, preserved, as customary, 
with the religious veneration of a 
Gaul. At length she came upon a 
archment which, as she read, fixed 
er attention. 

This writing she found referred to 
a period some seventeen years back, 
when Siorna’s tribe had been driven 
from their lands by the Romans, and, 
among other details, gave a minutely 
accurate account of a child, a sister of 
Siorna, who had heen carried away, 
and, it was thought, sold into slavery 
at the period referred to, when she 
had but reached her fourth year, and 
who had not since been heard of. 
The portrait of the child was care- 
fully described, and the writing was 
evidently a memorial chronicled with 
the object of leading to her discovery 
at some future time. 

As Flidais read the account of this 
child, and reflected that her appear- 
ance would exactly correspond with 
her own at her then age, a sudden 
thought struck her. She had just 
time to replace the manuscript in 
the box and hide it away under a 
pile of cloaks, when the pirate ser- 
vants entered with the supper, fol- 
lowed by Siorna. 

As they partook of the feast toge- 
ther, Siorna was still more charmed 
than hitherto with the demeanour of 
Flidais, which had become trustful, 
amiable, and gay. According to his 
custom, he was beginning to indulge 
in deep draughts of rich wine, when 
Flidais, apprehensive that its effect 
should once more fire the. pirate’s 
blood, and obliterate the gentler in- 
fluence she had created, playfully 
seizing the great cup of gold from 
which he drank, said, “Come, my 
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good Siorna, let me put you to the 
test, that I may see whether you care 
more for me or this stupid wine ;” and 
she hid the vessel away under her 
robes. 

The pirate laughed, and told her 
that for one of her smiles he would 
exchange all the vineyards of Gaul. 

“ And speaking of Gaul, our dear 
native land, which we both love,” 
said she, “ narrate to me, as you pro- 
mised, somewhat of the nation to 
which you belong.” 

“Willingly,” returned Siorna. “ Be- 
fore I do so, however, let me hear your 
history, my golden-haired friend.’ 

Flidais, delighted at this turn of the 
conversation, seized it, and after a 
pause, during which her face assumed 
a melancholy beauty, said : 

“ Alas, my friend, for my little 
history! like that of thousands of our 
yee since the conquest, it is one 
of gloomandsadness. The greater part 
of my life has been passed in Italy.” 

“But do you not remember your 
childhood ?’ inquired Siorna. 

“ My earliest recollections are veiled 
in a sort of cloud,” returned Flidai 
“ and I can recall but a few scattere 
circumstances of that early time. I 
was hardly four years old when my 
tribe were driven from their land 
and when I was sold into slavery. 
remember being taken in a cart, to- 
gether with many other children, 
over a rich country, then we came 
to a large city by the sea, and thence, 
along a beautiful coast, to another 
town, where I remained in the house 
of a farmer, and which, as I grew up, 
I learned was called—— 

“What was the name of your 
tribe?” inquired Siorna. 

“Tt was called—I cannot just now 
recollect the name—it will come pre- 
sently ; but this I know, that the first 
name by which I was known was 
not Flidais.” 

* And what then?’ asked Siorn 
resting his head on his arm, an 
looking at her sidelong from the 
board. 

. wee, Eimher,” returned Flidais, 
whose heart began to beat with 
anxiety for the success of her scheme. 
“ T was called Eimher—of that I am 
certain ; though I have so dim a re- 
collection of my people, I do not 
recollect my mother, who must have 
died long before our tribe was driven 
away from their country; a wide 
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country, by a broad river, I know it 
was, though do not know in what 
part of Gaul, though from the long 
journey I mention, it must have been 
far inland. I had a brother, a bo 
then of, I should say, ten years old, 
who frequently played with me, and 
who resembled me. I have a sort of 
dim memory, also, of my father, who 
was a chieftain, whom I seldom saw, 
he being, I should think, much en- 
ed in war. Once—it is like a 

ream—I saw him return from a 

at battle ; he was wounded and 

loody, and while a Druid staunched 
his gashes, a number of warriors piled 
at his feet a heap of gold ornaments. 
This was in a great hall, in which a 
huge fire blazed, for it was night. I 
think he must have died then ; for I 
remember, after some one had lifted 
me on his knee to be kissed, he sunk 
forward, and fell on the ground——” 

When Flidais had reached this 

int in her narrative, Siorna, who 
fad for some time grown deadly pale, 
sprang to his feet. His countenance 
seemed convulsed for a moment, then 
assumed an expression of anguish and 
horror, as he gazed earnestly on 
Flidais. It was some time before his 
lips could form their words. At 
length, while his eyes were fixed on 
her, he muttered, in broken tones, 
a audible, “ Kimher, child, Eim- 

er——”’ 

“What moves you, Siorna?” ex- 
claimed Flidais, also rising. 

“Eimher, child, tell me, hast thou 
ever heard the name of Oinghealla ?” 

“That is it !” cried Flidais, smiling 
with sudden delight. “Yes; that 
is the name of my tribe I have so 
long forgotten.” 

As she spoke, Siorna raised his 
arms aloft, then spreading them, 
clas her to his heart, while he 
cried in deep emotion—“ This is 
wonderful, ye gods! Ye gods, I 
thank you! You have restored to 
me my sister, long lost. Yes, Eim- 
her; you and I, girl, are all that 
remain of the once great sept of 
Oinghealla. Look in my face, that I 
may recall old years; the hair, the 
e our years, your name convince 

Oh, joyful day! Oh, lucky 
destiny ! 
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last and evermore your natural pro- 
tector.” 

Flidais, agitated by various emo- 
tions, amid which an affectionate 
feeling for Siorna even predominated 
over the sensation of triumph at the 
success of the little scheme which 
circumstances and reason had origi- 
nated as the safeguard of virtue, sate 
long beside the once so dreaded 
pirate, who held her hands clasped 
in his, while he recounted the stor 
of his tribe, and the events whic 
had occurred since their early days. 
Flidais also narrated her career, and 
the evening fell upon the pair thus 
engaged. Siorna then led her on the 
deck, where he announced the happy 
discovery he had made to the crew, 
who prostrated themselves before the 
pleased but still anxious Flidais. As 
the moon rose, a boat which had been 
sent ashore returned, bearing infor- 
mation that none of the ships in the 
harbour were expected to put to sea 
for several days. Upon this, Siorna 
ordered the men to weigh anchor and 
raise the sails; commands rapid] 
executed ; and in the evening wind, 
which already blew from the land, 
the vessel, propelled by its rowers, 
proceeded on its way in an easterly 
direction. 

The night was calm and crowded 
with stars as they cleft their way 
through theazure billows, scintillating 
with phosphoric flame; the shore 
disappeared ; soon the fiery crest of 
Etna sunk in the western cloud, and 
lonely ocean spread around. Siorna 
and Flidais still conversed, leaning 
over the bulwark. At length the 
former said, after a pause, “ Yes, 
girl, after we have touched at Egypt, 
where I have business with some com- 
rades who havea hauntin the Pelusian 
branch of the Nile, you shall return to 
Gaul. A distant branch of our tribe 
still possess lands in the territory of 
the eosin. north of the Leiger,* 
and thither I will send you, with 
wealth enough to last you for life. 
Fain would I keep you with me, but 
for the dangers to which you would 
be culaesak in my vessel, where life 
is as uncertainasa cloud. Yes; you 
at least shall live and preserve the 


ear no more, sister of, memory of my race, whatever ma 
) y 


Siorna, in whom you have found at become of me.” 






* Leiger. From the Celtic /eic, strong, impetuous. 
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A certain shade of regret fell on 
the face of Flidais, which was ani- 
mated by transient blushes, as Siorna 
bade his supposed sister good night, 
and while she retired to her cabin, 
threw himself on the deck, to sleep 
under the solemn stars, and amid the 
gentle murmur of the surges. 


LOCUSTA’S PRESENT. 


Tue slave who had found the box 
containing the poisoned ring and 
phial which the freed woman of 

opp%a Sabina was bearing from 
Locusta to her mistress, encountered 
on the same evening at a tavern, a 
comrade, a Jew, to whom he ex- 
hibited the articles. The latter, 
having examined them and found to 
whom they were directed, imme- 
diately suspected their object, and 
foreseeing a reward in connexion with 
their dark and secret use—having de- 
preciated the. value of the ring—im- 
mediately purchased them from the 
finderfor a smallsum, and the bargain 
effected, hastened to the Palace of 
Sabina, where no little consternation 
on the part of its mistress and her 
confidential attendants already ex- 
isted. 

The Jew, having inquired for one of 
the lower order of slaves—an ac- 
quaintance—informed him he had an 
important revelation to make to the 
Lady Sabina. As it happened, the 
freed woman whose carelessness had 
created so much apprehension, was 
the party sent to speak with him. 
He, oseeals refusing to disclose his 
secret to any except the mistress of 
the mansion, the latter ordered him 
to be admitted to one of the private 
apartments. 

The Jew, on coming into the pre- 
sence of the haughty beauty, stated, 
in subservient tones—the while his 
keen eyes centred on her face—that 
a person with whom he was ac- 

uainted had found certain articles 
irected to Poppa Sabina, a ring 
and phial, which he had reason to 
believe was addressed to her by a 
noted character in Rome. Sabina, 
pale, but equally watchful, inquired, 
with a careless air, whether he had 
brought them. This he denied, but 
in a manner which convinced her he 
lied. At first she thought of callin 
her slaves and having him secured, 
but fearing lest this course should 
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cause suspicion, told him to pro- 
duce the articles and he should be 
rewarded. Still hesitating, he in- 
quired what sum he should receive 
for procuring them. Sabina, with an 
assumption -of laughing indifference, 
told him he should not regret de- 
livering them to the rightful owner ; 
and forthwith proceeding to a cabinet, 
which she opened, carelessly poured 
out its contents—an immense heap of 
golden coin—on the couch whereon 
she sat. This done, she inquired, 
laughing, whether he could now pro- 
duce the trinket for so great a reward. 
When the Jew saw the mass of 
money, he became suddenly like one 
possessed—he breathed deep—every 
nerve quivered, and his whole frame 
trembled with excitement. Forthwith 
producing the articles, he held them 
toward her, at arms’ length,—while 
she, smiling, pointed tothe gold;—and 
then bowing, placed them in her hands. 
Clutching tnem eagerly she locked 
them in a cabinet, and then taking a 
few poe of gold presented them 
to the slave, whose enraged face 
had become terrible ; the while col- 
lecting and throwing the remainder 
into the cabinet, which she locked, 
told him, lightly, to depart and con- 
gratulate himself on her bounty, 
which was greater in value than those 
trifling matters—a trinket and vase 
of perfume—which had been lost 
through the carelessness of a slave. 
When the Jew heard this he burst 
forth into an ungovernable rage, de- 
claring that he knew they both con- 
tained poison. Sabina, languidly 
laughing at this announcement, or- 
dered him to begone for the present, 
telling him to return on the morrow 
at a certain hour, when, if the in- 
quiries she made respecting him 
proved satisfactory, he should receive 
other marks of substantial kindness. 
Upon this the Jew, pocketing his 
pe and somewhat calmed by the 
nope of an additional largess, de- 
parted. Sabina, who from anxiety 
and apprehension had been somewhat 
confused during this colloquy, despite 
her affected indifference, which did 
not escape the eyes of the slave,— 
the instant he was gone summoned 
one of her slaves to whom she 
whispered afew words. Then, calling 
a eration oes woman, to 
whom she intrusted the poisons, she 
despatched her to the raaea 
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It happened on her arrival the 
colloquy which ensued between this 
freed woman and her accomplice, a 
cook in the pay of Sabina, was over- 
heard by oneof Octavia’s women, who 
immediately acquainted her mistress 
with its import. A sudden confusion 
in the chambers of the empress 
startled the miscreant emissaries who 
were arranging her death ; and, while 
the woman fled to the palace of Sa- 
bina—still carrying the box—the 
cook-slave was seized by Octavia’s 
freed men and put in irons; and 
thus, for a time, the gentle Octavia 
escaped the machinations of her ene- 
mies. The next morning the Jew was 
found stabbed, dead, lying between 
two of the tombs on the Appian Way, 
having gone so far the previous night 
on his route to the Egerian valley, 
where a large colony of poor Hebrew 
plebs., the migratory dregs of Jeru- 
salem in those days, located. 

Sabina, having again secured 
her deadly treasure, bided her 
time for putting her desperate 
scheme in execution, and _ ren- 
dered by her influence over Nero 
disdainfully secure, felt little appre- 
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hension of any consequences ensuing 
to her from the discovery of her cri- 
minal intentions. On Nero’s arrival 
in Rome from Naples, where he had 
passed the festival of Vertumnus, the 
desperate beauty instigated a subtle 
scheme for the destruction of her 
innocent rival. A conspiracy, in 
which the infamous Tiggelinus took 
the lead, was formed—nefarious in- 
struments suborned to trump up @ 
case of adultery against the young 
empress—and with the accord of the 
wretched senators of those days, 
Octavia was found guilty, on the 
fictitious accusations of Anicetus— 
one of the most reckless of the mis- 
creant puppets of the court—and, to 
the mutual delight of Nero and 
Sabina, banished to Pandateria—a 
barren island some thirty miles dis- 
tant from the Cumean promontory, 
but whither the hatred of Sabina, 
which could be satisfied by death 
alone, pursued her. A few days after 
she landed on its distant shores, 
attended only by a guard of rude 
Roman soldiers, a secret order was 
sent to the island for her immediate 
assassination. 


THE RINDERPEST IN ENGLAND. 


Tuincs most often fall out very dif- 
ferently from human expectation. It 
was supposed that the new Ministry 
and Parliament would find no subject 
to occupy themselves with half so 
serious as the Reform Bill, and their 
real peril and difficulty has proved to 
be the Rinderpest. The nature of the 
discussion on the Address was not an- 
ticipated by the Government. There 
was a word or two about Fenianism, 
hardly a word at all about the Fran- 
chise, and a vigorous debate on the 
apathy of the Cabinet in the matter of 
the Cattle Plague. The very earn- 


estness of that first night’s complaint, 
however, saved the Ministry. Had 
the feeling of the Houses been less 
marked in its exhibition, the timid 
statesmen who were waiting all 
through for the power behind of pub- 
lic opinion to impel them forward, 
would have dallied still longer with 
their responsibilities, and would have 
excited against themselves an opposi- 
tion it would have been impossible to 
withstand. They had the wisdom to 
perceive where their deficiency lay, 
and to put themselves right with 
Parliament and the Country by 
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hurrying on their Bill, making it 
something like what the exigency 
demanded. They surrendered them- 
selves, in fact, to the House, Mr. 
Gladstone intimating that they would 
alter the scheme in any way in ac- 
cordance with the general feeling; and 
that this was the only safe course was 
signally proved when, the Ministry 
having confronted the House on Mr. 
Hunt’s amendment with respect 
to the absolute prohibition of 
cattle removal by rail, canal, or 
highway, they were beaten by a 
large majority, in which were found 
a number of their own supporters. 
The country, in short, was thoroughly 
aroused to a sense of the magnitude 
of the Plague calamity ; a study of 
the history of the pest in 1745-57 had 
showed the necessity for stringent 
reventive measures if it was not to 
inger in the island for a similar 
riod ; the futility of expecting a 
arger proportion of recoveries than 
during the former visitation had come 
to be acknowledged ; and there was 
nothing for it but to ask for those 
legislative measures which would 
compel selfish or careless persons to 
disclose the fact that their cattle were 
affected, in order ‘that they might 
forthwith be slain. It was felt that 
without compulsory regulations it 
would be vain to hope for any 
“stamping out,” and that general 
slaughter for purposes of prevention, 
as well as in cases of actually exist- 
ing disease, would be unfair unless 
the farmer had some measure of com- 
pensation. After a struggle against 
theories, prejudices, and selfishness, 
it was admitted by the public press, 
andsubsequently by the House of Com- 
mons, that he ought to be remune- 
rated, not so much to make good 
his losses as to encourage him to dis- 
close the fact of the Plague having 
attacked his stock, that it might be 
prevented at once from extending to 
neighbouring herds. To the exact na- 
ture of the Act passed for England, 
and the solid grounds on which its 
provisions can be defended against 
persons of the stamp of Mr. Bright 
and Mr. J. 8. Mill, we shall refer 
again : here it is sufficient to observe 
that neither of those ee ont 
seemed to understand the character 
of the visitation, or to be able to 
foresee the disasters to which its con- 
tinuance must lead—disasters to all 
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classes in the community. ‘“ When,” 
says Dr. Playfair, and the position is 
entirely sound, “the disease first ap- 
pears In a new district, or when its 
proportions become within bounds in 
an old infected one, the slaughter of 
cattle, whether diseased or infected, 
is generally a public economy, but in 
such cases it would be right to treat 
it as such, either through the public 
purse, or, preferably, by local rates ; 
while there is much objection to a 
a system of compensation, it 
ecomes an act of necessary justice 
to farmers whose stock is sacrificed for 
a specific public purpose. Such a 
responsible power might be confided 
to the local authorities, if not left 
optional with them, but it must 
arise from an imperial necessity, and 
be exercised with discretion and 
skilled advice. Compensation for a 
specific purpose does not involve a 
rinciple of general payment for the 
oss of property by disaster.” These 
are the enlightened views which the 
Legislature has been found ready to 
endorse despite the opposition of a 
small section of narrow representa- 
tives. They are the views which a 
majority of the members of the Royal 
Commission put forward with striking 
ability. 

Before referring to the question in 
its more immediate and practical as- 
pect it will be useful to recall briefly 
what is known of the history of these 
murrains. The record is an imper- 
fect one, even of the latest ravages of 
the pest. The Plague of 1865-6, how- 
ever, will have its historians, and all 
that our experience teaches will be 
handed down in the fullest detail for 
the information of posterity. The 
meagre notes preserved for us of 
the cause and character of the malig- 
nant distemper which has raged at 
various times in Continental coun- 
tries and in our own, are those for 
the most part of physicians ; but as 
their interest in cattle diseases was 
trifling, they did not make them a 
special study. They had not, besides, 
the means of collecting trustworthy 
accounts of the symptoms of the dis- 
ease from the owners of the beasts, as 
data for investigation. How frequent 
murrain was in very early ages, the 
reader of the Scriptures and of classic 
authors is well aware. The calamity 
which befell t during the con- 
troversy with though a very 
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direct act of Divine intervention, 
was probably in kind not dissimilar 
from the pestilence which devastated 
the flocks of the Greeks during the 
siege of Troy. “The arrows of Apollo” 
to which Homer ascribed the plague, 
were but a poetical description of a 
cause undiscoverable—a confession 
of the inscrutable nature of a malady 
which to-day baffles the scientific as 
completely as it did those who saw 
their herds swept off by it five 
centuries before the Christian era. 
Virgil ascribed it to “vicious and 
sickly skies,” and found it worst in 
summer and autumn, as is still the 
case. His account of the symptoms 
in the third book of the Georgics 
tallies remarkably with the descrip- 
tions of visitations of modern days. 
The occupiers of the Roman farms 
when he wrote were but too familiar 
with a murrain, not perhaps as dead- 
ly, but still akin to the Steppe form. 
e the Roman poet’s time the disease 
seems to have affected other animals 
besides oxen. He specially mentions 
its effect upon the “victor horse,” 
who, forgetful of his food, pawed 
the ground; whilst a “doubtful sweat 


in cneeey One appeared upon him;” 


his hide becoming parched, his hairs 
rugged, and as his 
his eyes rolling, and 
heavings for breath, 


ains increased 
eep groans and 


** With patient sobbing, and with manly 
moans, 
Distend his lab'ring side.” 


There were cattle diseases in the 
fourth century, A.D., in the ninth and 
in the sixteenth, of which no record 
exists, but the losses were so exten- 
sive that they deserve to be classed 
among the great Plagues of the 
world’s history. In 1682 an epidemic 
raged in France about which marvel- 
lous stories are related. Superstition 
and credulity mark the accounts that 
survive of this malady. The cattle, 
it was said, continued to eat and work 
until they dropped dead in the 
field. It was not until 1711, however 
that the grievous epidemic appeared 
which has twice, at intervals, com- 
mitted so much havoc. According 
to the eminent Italian physician, 
Rammazini, it was imported from 
Dalmatia by cattle-dealers who were 
in the habit of selling beasts of that 
country in Italy. A single animal 
straying from their herd infected a 
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flock in the neighbourhood of Padua, 
and from thence the disease spread 
until every part of Venetia was 
ravaged by it. The story of this 
lague is told by Rammazini and 
ncisi, and the symptoms by which 
it was characterized are stated briefly 
in the article on Murrains, written 
by Youatt, for the volume on Cattle 
issued in 1838 by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge :— 


“Tt commenced with a shivering fit, 
followed by unnatural heat, extreme 
thirst, difficulty of breathing, and general 
debility. A thick mucous discharge from 
the nose and mouth speedily succeeded, 
attended by a very unpleasant smell. There 
were twitchings of various parts of 
the frame; frequent foetid and blood ejec- 
tions, and the appetite and rumination 
ceased. On the fifth day there was a 
particular emption in the mouth, which 
covered the tongue and the pharynx, and 
abscesses followed, and the bones beneath 
quickly became carious. The cattle died 
generally on or about the fifth or ninth 
day. The hair usually came partly or 
entirely off. If after the fall of the hair, the 
skin became firmer, or if the disease at- 
tacked the legs, or thighs, and there were 
swellings of the joints, or about the limbs, 
and which almost prevented the motion of 
the animal, he generally recovered. Cows 
that give milk often survived, but their 
calves uniformly perished. On examination 
after death ‘hydatids’ were found in the 
brain always, and it was said that they 
contained an infectious gas that could 
scarcely be endured. If this were the case, 
they were vesicles formed by the extra- 
vasated air in the process of decomposition, 
and not hydatids. Ulcers were formed at 
the root of the tongue, and gangrene in the 
intestines. The third stomach always con- 
tained ‘a hard, black, infectious mass, 
which adhered to the lining membrane and 
could scarcely be separated from it.” 


This plague, for which no medicine 
was found of any avail, spread ra- 
pidly over Italy and acquired fearful 
strength. It attacked horses (as in 
Virgil’s day ), swine, deer, and even 
poultry. More than 70,000 cattle 

erished in one year in Piedmont. 

hence it travelled with dire rapidity 
into France. Three years afterwards 
it had made its way to England. 
What devastation it caused, however, 
there was no chronicler adequately to 
tell. This was the pre-historic period 
of English murrains. It was not, 
as has been already said, until the 
plague among Cattle in 1745, which 
ted down to 1757, that records 
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were kept that might inform future 
generations. From these it appears 
that the 1745 disease began in a 
district near London, and spread 
from thence to almost every part of 
the kingdom, dying down in a place 
and unaccountably reappearing, un- 
til, after twelve years, it seemed to 
have worn itself out. It did not enter 
Ireland, and the circumstance has 
been mentioned repeatedly, in the 
pene situation of things, as a hope- 
ul one. Surrounded by its natural 
protecting wall of sea, and having no 
imports of cattle, Ireland is in the 
most favourable condition for escap- 
— est. 

r. Playfair, in his admirable 
treatise, adopts the idea that the 
wars which raged in Europe in the 
early years of the eighteenth century, 

reatly extended, if they did not pro- 

uce, the disease. To the wars of 
Louis XIV. until his death in 1765, a 
great part of the evils that followed 
is attributed. “The armies of the 
Allies, under Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene, frequently carried it in their 
train, or received it in the capture of 
commissariat cattle from the French.” 
Holland from 1713 to 1723 lost more 
than 200,000 cattle. In almost every 
instance during this century, we 
find the plague spreading with vio- 
lence whenever Russian and Aus- 
trian troops penetrated westward, or 
when the troops of other countries 
mingled with the former, either in 
war or peace. This was specially 
observed in the War of Succession 
at the death of Charles VI. in 1740. 
“Tt is familiar to every reader of 
history, that the Hungarians warmly 
espoused the cause of Maria Theresa, 
and as the tide of war rolled back- 
wards and forwards, the Hungarian 
cattle used to feed the Austrian 
armies carried with them the seeds 
of the plague, and again spread these 
broadcast over Europe. In eight 
years after the death of the Emperor 
Charles VI. the west and centre of 
Europe alone, lost three millions of 
horned beasts.” 

When in 1744 the disease appeared 
in England, it was treated much as 
the plague was treated last year, when 
the word Rinderpest first started u 
in the BF pagers of the day. It 
awakened no attention for some time. 
The precious moments during which 
it might have been checked by vigor- 
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ous measures of isolation, prohibition, 
and slaughter, were suffered to pass 
away without anything being done, 
and the nation became alive to the 
extent and character of the danger 
only when large herds of cattle had 
been swept away, and the losses were 
so great and general that the Govern- 
ment was compelled to interpose and 
add to measures of prevention one 
of public compensation. The disease 
was nearly a year in the community 
before the slow machinery of a Com- 
mission was put in operation, and 
even then the efforts of the autho- 
rities were confined almost entirely 
to the metropolitan county. The same 
measures which present experience 
suggests, were ultimately acknow- 
ledged to be the only effective method 
of combating the plague. The idea 
of a specific was abandoned after all 
possible cures had been found of no 
avail, and the poleaxe adopted as the 
sole means of protecting the sound 
cattle and meena, the cala- 
mity. The cattle when killed were 
buried twelve feet under ground, 
their hides being slashed, and their 
carcases covered with quicklime. 
Orders in Council chased each other, 
when in 1746 the magnitude of the 
ae became apparent, and sales at 
airs and markets were entirely pro- 
hibited in every town in England, 
except of cattle ready for the butcher, 
and for these there should be a clean 
bill of health granted only upon the 
oath of the owner, corroborated 
before a magistrate. No beast from 
an infected herd, though untainted, 
would be allowed to be sold. But the 
local supervision was imperfect, the 
cattle-owners were apathetic, except 
where aroused by the actual presence 
of the disease, and the murrain 
spread in consequence with rapidity. 

inally, after 60,000 head of cattle 
had perished in one county, and 
40,000 in another, the Government 
prohibited slaughter except in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the place 
where the beast had been kept, and 
put an entire stop to the movement of 
cattle, both fat and Jean—that is, ar- 
rived at the state as to preeeeeeey 
measures, we, in March, 1866, have 
reached in our conflict with the 
present Plague. The grumbling of 
the Londoners, however, led to the 
revocation of these Orders, a meat- 
famine having been the result, and 

24 
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the Privy Council were obliged to be 
content with the giving of a compen- 
sation of half the value to encourage 
the owners of diseased beasts to kill 
them instantly when the disease laid 
hold of them. This compensation 
of 40s. or half the value at the 
time, was abused, as a compensation 
on any similar principle will ever 
be more or less abused, but no ar- 
nen. can be expected to be 
Pe ect. It did good during the 

eight of the visitation, not only by 
eausing the prompt destruction of the 
cakes whose lingering existence 
would be most dangerous, but by 
allaying discontent among the people, 
and preventing persons from sinking 
into utter poverty. The similarity of 
the history of the Plague of 1745-57 
to that of the present disease, is shown 
by Dr. Playfair: 


“Tt is curious to read the Gentleman's 
Magazine from 1745 to 1757, and see how 
history repeats itself. We find in it appa- 
rently the same energetic correspondents 
who now send their lucubrations to the 
newspapers, protesting against the use of 
the poleaxe, advocating or opposing the 
system of compensation for slaughtered 
cattle, forming immense societies, fighting 
against ideas of contagion and importation 
of the disease, and describing all kinds of 
cure. We have not yet seen one method 
of cure except homeopathy, tried in 1865, 
which was not tried and found wanting in 
the plague of 1745. Even Miss Burdett 
Coutts’s liberal treatment of the cows at 
Holly Lodge, with calomel, yeast, castor- 
oil, porter, port, brandy, and whisky, is 
to be found in these old chronicles. Copious 
bleeding and setons in the neck were, of 
course, from the habit of the time, much 
resorted to; two quarts of blood, morning 
and evening, being next thought too much, 
till it was observed that veal beasts rarely 
recovered Eyen Mr. Graham’s sweating 
system was well known, but did not yield 
favourable results. 

“We do not recollect to have seen any 
proof that the disorder made its way over 
to Ireland during this period, though there 
are some customs now extant among the 
Irish peasantry which incline us to believe 
that they at one time suffered from the 
murrain. Thus lighting bonfires on the 
eve of St. John’s day, and pitching into 
them, originally, perhaps, as a sacrifice, 
live hedgehogs, those traditional cow-milk- 
ers, and chasing cattle with burning be a 
of straw, show the old methods of burning 
a plague out of a country, and getting up 

tion in affected beasts. This burn- 
ing out of a plague was extensively tried in 
England during the last century, as it bas 
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been partially followed with pots of burn- 
ing tar during this year.” 


Among the many ludicrous plans 
adopted by the farmers of 1745, in 
their extremity, it is mentioned that 
one of them having buried a diseased 
cow in mud leaving no part of the 
animal above ground but the head, 
and the beast having got better from 
the Plague under this extraordinary 
treatment, all the farmers in the dis- 
trict set about entombing their cattle 
in like manner ; but it is not added 
that the experiment was successful. 
Salt was recommended to be given as 
a drench in blood taken from the 
animal. Setons, rowels, and other 
local irritations were also used. The 
Dutch remedy was + oz. of rhubarb 
boiled in a pipkin of water, the dose 
to be administered lukewarm. The 
Russian remedy, again, was worm- 
wood and yeast, with the addition 
every evening of a ball made up of 
powdered tobacco, meal, and malt 
spirits, and every morning half an 
ounce of black soap mixed with a 
bruised head of garlic. In England 
the most contradictory and absurd re- 
commendations were addressed to the 
bewildered farmers. In 1749 the ex- 
traordinary superstition was enter- 
tained thatan angel having descended 
into Yorkshire with sacred fire, the 
farmers were to keep it alive, so us to 
smoke their cattle with wisps of straw 
lighted at it, and enjoy immunity 
from the pest. 

In an excellent pamphlet contain- 
ing a large amount of information on 
the subject, Captain Bulwer —— 
a succinct account of the legislative 
measures passed in 1745, and the 
following years. It possesses mani- 
fest interest in contrast with the 
steps taken on the present occasion 
by the Government, the period spent 
in resolving upon them, and their 
effects in so far as time sufficient has 
transpired to test their working. 


“ On February 13, 1746, the Royal As- 
sent was given to a bill to empower His 
Majesty George II. to make rules and regu- 
lations to prevent the distemper spreading 
among cattle. 

“ Accordingly, on March 12th, a procla- 
mation in the Gazette recited the Act re- 
ferred to, and directed the following orders 
to be publicly read im all churches and 
chapels ; those who infringed them to be 
liable to a penalty of £10, one half to the 
informer, and one half to the poor of the 
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parish. The Act of February was followed 
by various statutes down to the year 1757. 
The substance of the orders issued in March, 
1746, is as follows; they are uniform and 
compulsory for the whole country :—‘ All 
infected beasts to be immediately destroyed 
and buried at least four feet deep. All 
litter and hay which had been near them to 
be burned. ll infected houses to be 
cleansed, and no sound cattle to be put into 
the same sheds for at least two months 
after the last case of disease. Recovered 
cattle to be kept to themselves for at least 
one month after recovery, and to be well 
washed, curried, and disinfected. No per- 
son to buy or sell meat or produce of in- 
fected beasts or feed any animal on it, or 
drive any infected beast out of their own 
ground. No person to remove any cattle 
whatsoever from any place where infected 
cattle were or had been within one month 
of such removal. Notice of infection to be 
given immediately to inspectors. For com- 
pensation one moiety of value to be given, 
not exceeding 40s. for any beast, or 10s. for 
any calf killed immediately after the first 
appearance of infection; value to be ascer- 
tained by oath of owner and of one or two 
constables, if possible.’ The disease not 
having abated, fresh orders were issued in 
December, to the effect that for three 
months from December 27th, 1746, none 
but fat cattle for slaughter were to be 
driven out of the parish to fairs ormarkets, 
and not even these without a certificate 
that the herd out of which they were taken 
liad been free from contagion for the six 
weeks immediately preceding. In August, 
1747, the distemper broke out with renewed 
violence near London. In September a 
similar order to that of December, 1746, 
was promulgated; but in spite of these 
measures, by October 14th. it was raging 
worse than ever in the midland counties. 
In 1748 Government compensation for in- 
fected cattle destroyed by order of inspec- 
tors was withdrawn, since it was found 
impossible to control the frauds practised 
by stockowners.” 


In 1752 the plague began to 
abate, but burst fort in in the 
winter of 1753, and did not cease 
until 1758. In February, 1759, a 
form of thanksgiving was read in all 
the churches of the kingdom for its 
total cessation. The only official 
notice in connexion with the exist- 
ence in any degree, or possible en- 
trance of the plague into Ireland at 
this period is found in the record of 
the Irish House of Commons, in 
which this entry appears under date 
February, 1749 :—“ Ordered that Mr. 
Benjamin Burton, member for the 
beseage of Knocktopher, do attend 
His Excellency with the heads of a 
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Bill to empower the Chief Governor 
or Governors for the time being, and 
Council of this Kingdom, to make 
such orders as they shall think proper 
for preventing the infection, now 
spreading among the horned cattle in 
most parts of Europe, from being 
brought into this kingdom, and for 
stopping the progress of such infec- 
tion in case it shall be brought into 
any part of this kingdom, and desire 
the same may be transmitted to Great 
Britain in due form.” The wording 
of the minute shows that the mur- 
rain had not in 1749 entered Ireland, 
and as no more is heard of the Bill 
it is probable that it was not thought 
necessary to carry the matter further. 

As everything that elucidates the 
history of the Plague of 1745, from its 
almost perfect identity with the pre- 
sent epidemic, is of value, either as 
positive information or as possibly 
suggestive of lines of inquiry of a 
practical kind, it will be useful to 
repeat so many of the facts as 
have not been already anticipated by 
references to other documents and 
sources. The number of beasts de- 
stroyed bythe distemper in the period 
from 1746-57 is placed by a moderate 
computation at 200,000. The total 
amount paid as compensation during 
the twelve years 1746-57 was 
£212,426. There is no account to 
show for how many beasts the allow- 
ance of 40s. was granted, nor for how 
many calves at 10s. and 5s. each, nor 
for hides of beasts that died for which 
10s. was allowed. Holland was a 
greater sufferer than England. In 
that country no less than 500,000 
head of cattle died of the disease 
within the space of twenty years. 
From 1745 to 1756 inclusive 868,605 
beasts were sold at Smithfield, as 
against 989,386 in the twelve pre- 
vious years, showing an average de- 
crease of 10,000 beasts per annum. In 
1757 the number again rose to the old 
average. During the worst five years 
of the distemper, the’ falling off in 
the supply at Smithfield was greatest. 
As to prices, butchers’ meat upon an 
average of five years before the dis- 
temper was 2}d. per lb., and the 
same average prevailed during the 

riod of the distemper. The p 
ect the whole- 


id not sensibly 
sale price of meat, and as the im- 
portation of foreign and Irish cattle 
was prohibited at that time, the 
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effect of the distemper must have 

told upon the supply. The apparent 

contradiction between the two facts 
is explained by the operation of the 

Orders in Council, which threw ob- 

stacles in the way of moving cattle, 

and compelled persons to buy their 
meat in local markets. 

The proportion of deaths to reco- 
veries have been different during 
the various recorded visitations of 
Steppe murrain, and in various 
countries. From 17]1 to 1714 
western Europe lost 1,500,000 head 
of cattle by the Plague. From 1745 
to 1748 3,000,000 are believed to have 

rished in western and central 

urope, including England. The 

Danish monarchy, from 1745 to 1749, 

lost 280,000 head ; and Holland, from 

1769 to 1772,395,000 head. In 1862 

the number attacked in the Austrian 

dominions was 296,000, and 152,000 

died. In 1863 it overran Hungary, 

Dalmatia, Lower Austria, Moravia, 

and Styria ; and 14 per cent. of cattle 

took the infection. The average mor- 
tality was— 

In Hungary, . . - 65 per cent. 
East Galicia, : Say 
Croatia and Sclavonia, . 816 
Military Frontier, . 83 


” 
” 
” 


Moravia, ‘ — 
Lower Austria, . 5, og el 
West Galicia, ‘ 


ee 
Bukowina and Styria, . 100 _,, 
Our experience of the mortality of 
the present plague in England is, that 
of every six animals attacked one 
only recovers. The following tabular 
statement of the number attacked 
and of the recoveries in Great Britain 
at once shows the terrible character 
of the malady, and presents to the 
eye, as we may say, the strongest 
argument in favour of the vigorous 
measures that have finally been 
adopted by the Government under 
pressure :— 





Per- 
Numbe Re- 
Down to Attacked. coveries. “of Re. 
coveries. 
December 30, 73,549 | 7,045| 9°57 
January 6, 82,057 | 8,268} 10-07 


January 13, | 94,256 | 10,003| 10-6 
~ | 107,098 | 11,831 | 11-04 
. | 120,740 | 14/162 | 11-72 





An increase in the recovery-rate 
must not, however, deceive the pub- 
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lic, or cause an abatement of vigilance 
on the part of farmers, or of in- 
spectors, as there was no feature of 
the Plague of 1745 more remarkable 
than the manner in which ‘it died 
down and burst up again suddenly, 
and as unaccountably as at its first 
appearance, in the same districts. The 
total reported cases of the disease up 
to the 5th of February was 132,183. 
Of these 17,368 were killed ; 81,386 
died ; 16,055 recovered ; and 17,374 
stand in the column of “ unaccounted 
for.” Professor Playfair refers to the 
recoveries thus :—‘ Medicine has 
never shown great powers of cure in 
cases of great plagues. No curative 
means were ever found for the human 

lagues which formerly prevailed in 
oe, and still linger in the East. 
Perhaps the small diminution of mor- 
tality in such diseases is owing more 
to careful nursing and dieting than to 
the use of medicinal agents. Never- 
theless, we find striking differences in 
the rates of recoveries from cattle 
plague in different countries. Thus 
we see the following variations as to 
the recoveries even in different parts 
of this country :—England, recoveries, 
9°1 per cent. ; Wales, recoveries, 11°? 
per cent.; Scotland, recoveries, 17'8 
per cent.” 

The favourable position of Scotland 
in regard to recoveries Dr. Playfair at- 
tributes to careful nursing and dieting. 
Nothing is better established than 
the uselessness of drugs in dealing 
with the disease. Dr. Playfair be- 
lieves that by far the greatest hope of 
success depends upon “restorative 
treatment.” The course now exten- 
sively pursued, he says, is, upon the 
appearance of the disorder, at once to 
remove all straw from the cow-house, 
so that the animal may not still more 
fill its already overcharged stomachs 
with its usual litter, which is substi- 
tuted by sawdust, and this is con- 
stantly renewed. In fact, it is one of 
the early symptoms of the disease 
that cattle get an increased appetite 
for straw. The temperature of the 
house is kept at 65°, the animal being 
frequently cleaned, and covered with 
an ample warm rug. Food is very 
sparingly given, and then only in 
Warm drinks. 


“ Linseed oil is administered all through 
its course, but not in quantities sufficient to 
purge. While it keeps the bowels open, 
it acts at the same time as a food. Diar- 
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rhoea, when it appears, is in general readily 
stopped by an ounce of laudanum in a 
strong infusion of coffee. The spirits and 
strength of the animals are sustained by 
stimulants, such as sound ale, whisky, or 
brandy.” 


Mueh .the same statements were 
made by Lancisi, as the result of the 
experience of his days. Having asked 
what should we do for its cure, he 
answered :— 


““My opinion is this, that we must en- 
deavour to preserve the oxen from being 
infected, by giving them a proper diet; 
and that when they are infected, the only 
thing which can save them from death is 
still a proper diet. Hitherto the disease has 
eluded all the powers of pharmacy; and 
experience has shown that nothing avails 
more than a sparing diet. Applications of 
vinegar, oil, &c., may be used to the tongue 
and palate. But as to venesection and vio- 
lent remedies, they are always hurtful in 
contagious diseases; and the sentence of 
Hippocrates may be here well called to 
mind: ‘So act that if you do no good, you 
at least may do no harm.’ I think it is 
well posterity should know that, of all the 
many and powerful remedies used during 
the pestilence, none has been found which 
will bear the name of a proper or specific 
remedy.” 


The same eminent writer added :— 


“The only sure remedy for warding off 
the pestilence is to prevent all intercourse 
of healthy with infected cattle and with 
all other infected bodies. It was observed 
that those who carefully obstructed every 
chink through which contagion might 
approach, preserved their cattle from the 
plague.” 


In his last chapter he declares 
that— 


“The steps a wise government should 
instantly take whenever the pestilence may 
again appear are: All roads and by-paths 
should be carefully guarded, so that no ox 
or canine animal be allowed to enter the 
country. Any animal so entering should 
be forthwith destroyed and buried. Should 
the pestilence gain entrance, the separation 
of the sick from the healthy must be en- 
forced by decree. By far the safest course 
is instantly to destroy the animal, and 
with the poleaxe, so that no infected blood 
may escape on to the ground; for, in 
attempting to cure the diseased animal, 
the veterinary surgeon may ‘convey the 
plague to healthy oxen. The healthy 
oxen removed from their former pastures, 
which must now be regarded as contami- 
nated. The diseased oxen should be kept 
in stables, to which no one is admitted 
except the veterinary surgeon or the herds- 
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man. The fountains and vessels used by 
the animals should be frequently cleaned 
with quick-lime. The clothes of the shep- 
herds also should be fumigated. The dead 
carcases, from which not one hair is to be 
removed, are to be buried in deep pits; and 
any saliva or secretions which may drop 
from them on the road to the pit to be 
carefully removed. If any cows are in- 
fected, their milk is instantly to be thrown 
into a hole in the ground, and the severest 
punishment inflicted on those who disobey 
this order. The passage of all rustics and 
dogs from one district into another should 
be forbidden.” 


These observations, as compared 
with present confessions of im 
tence against the Plague show that 
we have not got a step beyond 
the experience of a century ago. 
Our veterinarians know no more than 
was then known. We have no specific 
any more than had Langisi. Mr. 
Worms’s cure is, as we write, under 
trial, with varying results, but the 

robabilities are that, it will fling us 

ack again on the “ dieting and nurs- 
ing” for cure, and still more on the 
pam for prevention. Vaccination 

as completely failed. So also has 
inoculation, which was first tried by 
the Dutch Pee in 1764. Lay- 
ard advised the trial of it shortly 
after in England, and experiments on 
a sufficiently extended scale were 
made with inoculation by the Russian 
Government in 1853, near Odessa, 
but all the animals so treated perish- 
ed. Inoculation establishments were 
formed (says Dr. Foot in his elaborate 
treatise), in the departments of Cher- 
son and Orenburg; but in 1864 the 
Government of St. Petersburg finally 
gave them up, convinced of the fu- 
tility of the supposed remedy. Pro- 
fessor Unterberger, Director of the 
Imperial Veterinary School, Dorpat, 
who conducted the inoculation for 
two years at Odessa, declared that, in 
proportion as the Plague was in- 
creased by inoculation, so was the 
danger of its propagation enhanced. 
He depends entirely on the strict ex- 
ecution of veterinary police measures 
for the eradication of the pestilence. 

To show the gravity and possible 
ultimate magnitude of the danger and 
loss, which many even yet fail to see, 
we cannot do better than quote Pro- 
fessor Playfair’s statement :— 


“The number of horned cattle in this 
country is supposed to be between seven 
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and eight millions, and their estimated va- 
lue may be taken at £70,000,000. Wecan 
only conjecture our probable losses by the 
experience of other countries, when the 
plague has passed over their borders, and 
taken up its abode with them for several 
years. Austria is in this unhappy position 
at present, for the plague penetrated into it 
in 1861, was partially repressed in 1862, and 
broke out with increased virulence in 1863, 
during which year Hungary and its depen- 
dencies had the plague in 14 per cent. of 
all their cattle. Can we expect a more fa- 
vourable result? Austria has excellently 
organized measures for the suppression of 
the pest, and this cannot be said of our 
country; her cattle are both less susceptible 
to its influence, and take it in a less ma- 
lignant form than our cattle. England is 
deficient in organization to combat the in- 
vasion ; has neither in number nor in qua- 
lity an army of veterinary surgeons fitted 
to take the field against the invader ; so that 
there is nothing to justify us in the expec- 
tation that we shall be dealt with less 
severely than Austria. Hence it is highly 
probable that, in the third year of the mur- 
rain, we also may have, like Austria, 14 per 
cent. of all our cattle attacked in a single 
year. This extension of the distemper, 
with a mortality of 90 per cent., would pro- 
duce a money loss of upwards of £8,000,000, 
It may be argued that our comparison is 
unfair, because the plague is almost natu- 
ralized in Hungary. It is quite true that 
the plague is very frequently in Austria 
and but rarely in England, but this is 
simply owing to the proximity of the for- 
mer country to the Russian nursery of the 
contagion. We have already shown that 
the history of the plague in 1865 is but a 
close repetition of its history in 1745, when 
it dwelt among us for twelve years. Then, 
as now, the people grumbled at the Govern- 
ment interference with cattle traffic, even a 
year after the plague broke out; but most 
bitterly did they in the end regret that they 
did not aid that Government to extirpate 
the murrain when its proportions rendered 
repressive measures possible.” 


The measures of the French Go- 
vernment have been much more 
prompt than those taken in England 
where there was a greater necessity. 
On the first appearance of the scourge, 
the government sent two professors 
of the Veterinary School of Alfort to 
England and Germany, to collect in- 
formation, and immediately the tran- 
sit and importation of all animals of 
the bovine species coming from the 
countries infested with the plague 
were strictly prohibited on all French 
frontiers. No cattle were allowed to 


pass any of the frontiers without a 
previous examination by competent 
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inspectors. By these povteationsny 
measures, according to the Moniteur, 


French losses, from the end of the 
month of August to the beginning of 
November, were confined to forty- 
three beasts, which had either died 
or been killed; whilst up to the end 
of December there were in England 
more than 73,000 animals attacked, 
of which number upwards of 55,000 
died. In Holland over 15,000 animals 
were affected, amongst which the 
mortality was equally severe. In 
Belgium, where precautionary mea- 
sures have been taken analogous to 
those in operation in France, the 
losses have amounted to no more 
than from 400 or 500, and the disease 
appears to be-dying out. In short, 
continues the official journal, “thanks 
to the valuable assistance rendered 
by the diplomatic and consular corps 
in the transmission of information 
received from abroad, from the govern- 
ment generally, as well as the custom- 
house officers, by the prefects, sub- 
prefects, mayors, veterinary surgeons, 
and owners themselves, who have 
all in their several spheres of action 
rivailed each other in zeal and in- 
telligence—the epidemic disappeared 
from France since the 5th of Ne- 
vember, after a loss of only forty- 
three animals.” Though there may 
be here a little of the boasting which 
sustains a despotic system when it 
shows its best front, yet the expe- 
rience of France during the past few 
months undoubtedly establishes the 
possibility of an immunity as the re- 
sult of proper preventive measures, 
and suggests more than a hope that 
the action of our Government, when 
the new Cattle Act is in full force 
will suffice to prevent the spread of 
the disease, and what is quite as im- 
portant, to induce the farmer to wage 
relentless war against it by the imme- 
diate slaughter of infected animals. 
The recent debates in Parliament 
have been more of a character to sa- 
tisfy the agricultural population than 
any discussions a their in- 
terests for many years. Their enemies 
were of course ready to assail their 
claim for compensation, and to dis- 
»pute the principle of irremovability 
asserted successfully by Mr. Hunt 
against the opposition of the Govern- 
ment—contending against the first on 
no better ground than that the inha- 
bitants of a few small towns in coun- 
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ties where the disease committed 
ravages will have to pay a cattle- 
rate along with their farming neigh- 
bours, from the outlay of whose 
money they benefit ; and against the 
second, from an apprehension that 
the manufacturing populations will be 
put to an inconvenience by a tempo- 

check on the meat trade. These 
selfish and narrow objections, how- 
ever, had no weight with the House 
of Commons. Neither Mr. Bright's 
declamatory complaints, that no com- 
pensation had been given to the Man- 
chester manufacturers during the 
American war—a case in no respect 
parallel—nor Mr. John Stuart Mill’s 
sapient suggestion, that the “ aristo- 
cracy” should pay the rate, prevented 
Parliament from acting justly and 
generously. The generosity, indeed, 
was not excessive ; all that the farmers 
and stock-owners asked was to be 
allowed to impose the compensation 
money as a rate on the property of the 
county in which the disease raged, the 
tenant paying half and the landlord 
half—a proposition entirely fair. It 
may be that under the proposed com- 
pensation arrangements there will be 
a readiness to get rid of the cost by 
allowing suspected beasts to take 
their departure from a district ; it may 
be also that some farmers will be 
tempted to destroy their beasts to get 
the money offered for their slaughter ; 
but these are not dangers of a very 
formidable nature. Let the district 
which would receive the suspected 
cattle exercise a vigilance, and there 
can be no diseased beasts furtively 
sent into it. The farmer, on the other 
hand, who will get but half the value 
of an animal killed, will barely have 
a motive to slaughter the infected. 
The only real objection to the plan of 
compensation is the narrowness of the 
area from which the cattle-rate will 
be levied. It was impossible on ac- 
count of the selfishness of the borough 
representatives to impose the burden 
on the entire community, in which 
case it it would have been the merest 
trifle upon each; but some other 
scheme might have been adopted than 
one which makes the single county 
which may have been most severely 
affected, such as Cheshire, bearits own 
entire loss, unassisted by the counties 
that have reaped advantage from the 
measures taken within its borders to 
stamp out the disease. It will be 
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the duty of every person of influence 
to see that the preventive and precau- 
tionary measures ordered by the Go- 
vernment under the new legislation 
are strictly carried out. The shorter 
the duration of the plague, the less 
the annoyance and the loss. Should 
it unhappily come to Ireland, there 
is a machinery to contend with it in 
the constabulary for which there is 
no counterpart in England : the more 
necessary is it that every proprietor, 
large farmer, and persons having 
control over the humbler owners of 
cattle, should turn themselves for the 
time into a sort of detective police 
to hunt out cases of plague, and 
require them to be properly dealt 
with. 

Much attention has been bestowed 
in Ireland especially on the neces- 
sity for disinfection of the clothes of 
drivers who, going over with Irish 
cattle to England, come into contact 
with diseased animals, and may carry 
it back. It will be interesting on a 
point so interesting to the Irish farm- 
ing community to quote a short 
passage from a memorial by the 
eminent Dr. Cullen, Professor of the 
Practice of Physic in the University 
of Edinburgh, respecting the means 
taken for the stamping out a plague 
in 1770 in Scotland: we find the 
document in an Edinburgh journal 
reprinted from its columns of the date 
referred to. Dr. Cullen shows how 
much danger he considered might be 
in the clothes of the attendants on 
cattle, giving these suggestions which 
are applicable in all respects to the 
present time also : 


“Tt is very certain that the infection 
may be carried from the diseased to the 
sound cattle by persons to whose clothes 
the infection adheres. 

“This also the Privy Council had in 
view when they order, ‘That no person 
who shall attend any infected cattle shall 
go near the sound ones in the same clothes.’ 

“ The precaution is extremely necessary ; 
and to prevent still more effectually the 
spreading of the disease, the following con- 
siderations are suggested : 

“Tt seems to be of the utmost conse- 
quence for persons concerned in this matter 
to know that an inconceivably small quan- 
tity of infectious matter is capable of com- 
municating the disease; that this infection 
is applied to every kind of matter that is 
brought near to the diseased cattle, and 
particularly to the clothes which men com- 
monly wear; that this infection, thus ap- 
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plied to clothes, &c., adheres to them very 
tenaciously for a long time, and so adhering 
to them, may be carried to a very great 
distance in a condition to communicate the 
disease; that this infection is not only car- 
ried in the clothes, and other matters first 
infected by the effluvia of the diseased 
beast, but it is also probable that it may 
pass from the matters first infected to others 
which come in contact with them, as from 
the clothes of one person to those of another ; 
and thus it is that the disease is often 
spread in an indiscernible and seemingly 
unaccountable manner. 

“ All these facts are very well known to 
physicians from the history of the plague 
and other contagious diseases among men ; 
and there can be no doubt of the same tak- 
ing place also in the contagions among 
brates. But from the last-mentioned fact 
it will appear that it is not only necessary 
that pérsons who have attended the in- 
fected should not, in the same clothes, go 
near the sound cattle; but also that those 
persons should not in the same clothes go 
near to other persons who may soon after 
have occasion to go near to sound cattle. 

“When it is considered that as soon as 
the disease has prevailed to any degree, a 
great number of persons must be concerned 
in attending the infected cattle ; and these, 
though they do not go near to the sound 
cattle, must have a communication with 
many persons who may soon have occasion 


to go near the same, it will appear that the 
disease may soon be widely spread, and 
that it must be a difficult matter to prevent 


it spreading in this way. It will, indeed, 
require a very scrupulous attention; but 
it is hoped it may be done by the follow- 
ing measures: 

“When any town, village, or district in 
which there are a considerable number of 
horned cattle happens to be visited by this 
disease, the first care ought to be that as 
few persons as possible be concerned in 
attending the infected cattle; and for this 
purpose a sufficient number of men should 
be set apart for performing the whole busi- 
ness necessary with regard to the diseased 
cattle, as the killing them, the slashing 
their hides, the burying them, the burning 
the infected hay, straw, litter, or other in- 
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fected matters, the burying the dung and 
purifying the infected cow-houses, &c. 

“It will be convenient to choose for this 
purpose bachelors or men without families, 
and by every means to take care that they 
have as little communication as possible 
with any other persons. 

‘Tt will be particularly proper that these 
men have a complete set of apparel in which 
they may perform every part of the busi- 
ness above mentioned; and they are to be 
strictly charged that, while they are clothed 
in any part of this apparel, they avoid all 
near communication, and more especially 
contaet, with any persons, or with anything 
that may afterwards be carried near to 
sound cattle, or to which these may come 
near. 

“Tf it shall be found that the persons 
employed as above must unavoidably have 
some communication with other persons, it 
will be necessary that they be provided with 
other apparel to be employed in such com- 
munication, and in that case they are to 
take care that no contact be admitted 
between the two sets of apparel thus de- 
signed for different purposes. 

“When these men are thus established, 
care must be taken that no other persons, 
upon any pretence whatever, be allowed to 
go near to the infected cattle.” 


The nation is now thoroughly 
aroused, and the enemy is bein 
more or less effectively oulinion 
with in every district. It remains 
but to continue these measures, and 
to trust to Providence for success 
in their use. Itis agreat thing done 
to have brought the community to see 
that trifling with many remedies is 
not the part of wisdom. The only 
safety lies in Isolation and Slaughter. 
As the classic poet wrote of the same 
pest, so may it be written now,— 
‘The learned leeches in despair depart, 
And shake their heads, desponding of their 
art ; 4 

Till, warned by frequent ills, the way they 
found 

To lodge their loathsome carrion under- 
ground,” 





